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THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


— All communications printed in Man are signed or initialled hy their 
authors^ and the Council of the Institute desires it to he understood that in giving 
publicity to them it accepts no responsibility for the opinions or statements expressed* 
W.B, — Man, 1907, consists of twelve monthly^puhlished sheets^ of sixteen pages 
each, printed in single column; containing ‘‘ Original Articles’''^ a7id substantial 
Reviews ” of recent publications ; all numbered consecutively 1, 2, 3, onwards* 

N.B* — Articles published in Man should he quoted hy the year, and the 
reference-number of the article, not hy the page-reference ; e.g., the article which begins 
on p* 3 below should he quoted as Man, 1907. 3. 


ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

America, North-West. With Plate A. Balfour. 

Haida Portrait Mask. By Henry Balfour, M.A, il 

It is by no moans of common occiirronco to lin<i savage artists iii<lnlging in I 
attempts at realistic portraiture of their fellows, most of their representations of the 
human form being more or less conventionalised, and portrait studies, at any rate suc- 
cessful ones, are therefore somewhat scarce among the art productions of primitive 
peoples. 

The mask represented in Plate A is, I think, of some interest as being niidoubtecllj 
a portrait ; and, I may add, it is one of the most successful examples of realistic carving 
which I have hitherto seen from the bauds of a savage sculptor. It was carved by a 
Haida man some forty years ago, and was ol>taiued from him hy Dr, F. Dally in Queen 
Charlotte Island in 186S. It is a true mask, hollowed out at the back so as to fit over 
the face and perforated through tlie eyes, though there is no depression into which 
the wearer’s nose would fit. There are lateral holes above tlie ears for tyiug-ou strings. 
The mask is carved from a solid block of the wood of some coniferous tree. Dr. Dally 
records that it was intended to he a portrait of the artist’s wife, and he adds tliat 
it was a good likeness. The carving is life-sized and has heou executed with very 
considerable skill, and the close attention manifestly given to detail affords evidence of 
an unusual appreciation of the surface modelling of the human face. The gcuieral 
contour is excellently rendered, and the eyes and other features are skilfully treated. 
The facial wrinkles have been represented with care and give considerable character to 
the face. An interesting feature is the representation of the fashionably large wooden 
plug or stud inserted in the lower lip, distending the latter to a remarkable extent. The 
tension upon the lower lip, due to this plug, imparts a drawn appearance to tlie upper 
lip, faithfully rendered in the mask ; the obliteration of the central, sub-nasal furrow, 
technically known as the philtrum, being, no doubt, caused by tlie downward and 
lateral tension of the muscles due to the extreme projection of the lower lip. The 
displacement of the lower lip exposes the lower front teeth, while tending to draw the 
upper lip more over the upper row of teeth. The ears are to a slight extent coinxm- 
tionallv treated. The colouring of the mask is hrowuish-rod, resembling Indian red in 
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tint, the alee of the nose and the ears being painted in a darker tone of the same colour. 
The hair, eyebrows, and eje-piipils are black, and the teeth are whitened. 

This interesting mask was acquired by the late General Pitt Rivers, together with 
other specimens from Dr. Daily’s collection, and is now in the Pitt Rivers Museum 
at Oxford. HENRY BALFOUR. 


Austral! a. Mar ett , 

Australia: Prayer. By B. E, Marett^ M,A. Q 

I should like to see the question threshed out, whether Mrs. Langloh !■ 
Parker’s cases of prayer amongst the Euahlayi will bear critical examination. At 
present I incline, for reasons I shall try to set forth, to question their authenticity 
(though not, of course, the hona fides of the authoress). Perhaps Mr. Lang, if he 
disagrees with me (and has time), would undertake their defence. 

Mrs. Langloh Parker cites two occasions when prayer occurs ; (1) at the Boorah 
ceremony ; (2) at the graveside of a man who had been initiated at the Boorah. In 
both cases the prayer is addressed to Byamee, the great one,” who presides over the 
Boorah. In (1) he is asked to let the blacks live long, since they have kept his 
ceremony, the Boorah ; in (2) to let the dead man enter Bullimali (heaven), since he 
has kept the Boorah laws. 

Mrs. Langloh Parker speaks at second-hand ; “It was told to me” (p. 8). In (1) 
we are left to presume that the informant was a native, though it is morally certain 
that he (or she ?) was. In (2) the native informant is mentioned by name ; he was a 
man who conducted the funeral of a woman, and might be supposed to know all about 
what he was describing. In neither case are the ipsissima verha reported. 

Was the practice current when Mrs. Langloh Parker wrote ? As to (1), she says 
she was told it occurred “ at some initiatory rites.” Does this mean simply “ at the 
“ inner Boorah ring” (p. 79), or that the practice was occasional.^ Mr. Lang 
(Introduction, p. x), we may note, speaks of the Boorah initiations as preserved 
“ in a decadent form.” As to (2), the custom is clearly stated to be obsolete (pp. 8 
and 89). Curiously enough, the natives have dropped the prayer, but have retained 
such practices as sweeping round the grave to discover the track of the totem-animal 
of the author of the death. Moreover, it has been dropped, although initiations, and 
therefore the deaths of initiated persons, continue. It does not seem deep-rooted. 

What about missionary influence ? Mr. Lang speaks of “ the absence of missionary 
“ influences” (p. x) in the case of the Euahlayi (though they were by no means 
“ wild blacks,” but lived round a station, acted as helps, &o.). But the Boorali 
ceremony was not confined to the Euahlayi. “ Tribes ” from hundreds of miles round 
met to celebrate it, differing so much from each other that some had the custom 
of knocking out teeth whilst others had not (p, 74). Now is it certain that none of' 
these tribes had come under missionary influences, direct or indirect ? Let us 
remember that Byamee (Baiame) was used as a term for the Christian God by mis- 
sionaries amongst the Kamilaroi as far back as 1856 (p. 5) ; which use must have 
spread by means of native converts or w^hites of a proselytising tendency, even if no 
one ever proselytised immediately round Mrs. Langloh Parker’s station. Moreover, 
what is the significance of what we hear (pp. 75, 76) about the tales told to the 
boys by the old men about the curse that would come to the country in the shape of 
the “ white devils ” if the tribes fell away from the Boorah rites ? May we not 
reconstruct the situation thus ? The rites were decadent ; there followed curses for 
those who fell away, prayers on behalf of those who stuck to the ceremonies ; all 
this after the “ white devils’ ” advent in the country (if “ white devils ” may in this 
context be identified with white men, cf. p. 101), after missionary exploitation of the 
name Byamee, aiud iastraction in the art of praying to him. 
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Finallj^ is Mrs. Langloh Parker a reporter capable of refraining from asking 
leading questions, colouring what she is told, and so on ? Let me call attention to 
the following passage (p. 79) : Though we maj say that actually these people have 
but two attempts at prayers, one at the grave and one at the inner Boorah ring, 

I think, perhaps, we are wrong. These two seem the only ones directly addressed 
to Byamee. But perhaps it is his indirect aid wliich is otherwise wished. Daily 
set prayers seem to them a foolishness and an insult, rather than otherwise, to 
Byamee. He knows ; why weary him by repetition, disturbing the rest he enjoys 
“ after his earth labours ? ” The italics are mine. To me this seems a bad case of 
colouring. Or else the Euahlayi hare been proselytised. R. R. MARETT. 

Arcli 80 ology. Laag*. 

Celtic Sword Blades. By Andrew Lang, Q 

In V Anthropologie (May-August, 1906, pp. 342-358) M. Salomon Reinacb 0 
presents a new interpretation of a strange Greek passage on the badness of Celtic 
iron. The passage (Polybius, ii., 33) is familiar to all. The author describes the 
victory of the Consul, C. Fiaminius,over the Tiisubres, in 223. The Gauls, he says, used 
large iron swords, which bent at the first stroke, and were useless if the warrior had 
not time to straighten them with his foot against the ground. The Roman officers 
therefore gave to their front rank the pikes of the tTiaTii\ the Celtic swords doubled 
up against the pikes, and the Homans gave the point with their swords. Polybius 
does not say that these tactics were adopted in any other battle. 

The story is puzzling, for the Gauls had long been in the age of iron, yet it 
seems that they would have found bronze more serviceable than pointless sword 
blades of bad iron. 

Plutarch, in his Camillus^ represents the Celtic swords as equally had more than 
a century earlier ; Camillus therefore arms the Romans in harness of iron. Plutarch 
may follow Polybius, or may have erred for the same reason as M. Reinacb supposes 
Polybius to have done. Modern authors have credited Livy with a similar state- 
ment, but there is no such passage in Livy. If Plutarch merely follows Polybius, 
Polybius is the only authority for the badness of Celtic iron. 

In 1774 a captain of cavalry, de Segrais, remarked that Polybius must be 
speaking of a single occasion, for a peo])le like the Gauls would not have conquered 
fur and wide, and resisted Rome so long, with such worthless weapons. The fact 
would be impossible, unless the iron of other races were equally bad; and if it were, 
wdiy did these races abandon the use of bronze ? 

The explanation of M. Reinacb is that Polybius, though he was ‘‘an historian 
of the first rank,” and though he was horn only eight years after the battle which 
he describes, introduced a mere axiological myth. It was common to destroy the 
objects buried with the dead man — to kill them as he was killed — perhaps to set the 
spirits of the objects free that they might accompany the spirit of their dead owner. 
Many doiibled-iip Celtic swords are found in graves. The hypothesis is that people 
finding these spoiled swords in tombs supposed that they had been spoiled in battle, 
and that their doubling np thus caused the defeat of their owners. But doiibled-up 
bronze spear-heads are common in graves, and no myth avers that they were spoiled 
in battle. Again, all the grave goods would equally he injured, not the swords alone. 

Polybius, being confessedly an historian in the first rank, can scarcely have 
adopted an mtiological myth, supposed to have been evolved in his own time, and 
introduced it, as a matter of fact, with an account of a corresponding change in 
Roman tactics, into his description of a single battle. If be had no literary soureo 
of information, being born in 215, he would learn as much about this battle from 
the talk of bis seniors as a man bom in 1753 would gather from survivors about 
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the battle of Ciilloclen, fought iu 1746. But he had a literaiy source, in Fabius- 
Pictor, who had fought in the Gallic war. 

There is a passage descriptive of a battle of about a.d, 1000, iu the Ejrbyggja 
saga, in which a hero has to straighten a beautiful sword of bad metal, with his- 
foot, whenever the blade strikes on armour. Is this borrowed from Polybius ? If 
Polybius really introduced a perfectly new myth, with fanciful details, into his 
history of an event perhaps forty years old when he wrote, his character as a first 
class historian is totally lost. Herodotus did nothing so fantastic. 

M. Reinach finds the rapid evolution of the myth curious “ in the full light of 
history and from the pen of so great an historian as Polybius,” and it is no less 
curious that the doubled-up spear heads of bronze, found in tombs, did not generate 
a similar fable, while no myth arose from the other broken grave goods which, as 
M. Reinach says, were brought to Rome from Corinth. 

The passage in Polybius remains a puzzle, and certainly should not be advanced 
as proof that Celtic iron sword blades were universally execrable. 

ANDREW LANG. 


Archaeology : Pyrenees. Cartailliac. 

Les mains rouges et noires de la grotte de Gargas. By I 

Cartailhac, T 

La grotte de Gargas, commune d’Aventignan, Hautes-Pyren6es, est bien connue. 
Sa situation au voisinage de Moutrdjeau et de Luchon la rend accessible k tons les 
touristes. M. F61ix Regnanlt, de Toulouse, y a recueilli k diverses reprises 
d’admirables spdcimens de la grande faune quatemaire, notamment des ours de 
tailles diverses, des hy^nes, une panthhre, un loup qui ont enrichi le museum de 
Paris et que M. Albert Gaudry et M. Boule ont ddcrits. 

Plus r6cemment M. F. Regnault a explore un large foyer, depuis longtemps 
entrevu, qui lui a livr6 des vestiges fort interessants du sejour de Thabitaut primitif 
de la vaste caverne. M. I’abbe Breuil et moi nous avons pu examiner ces trouvailles 
et reconnaitre que cette station humaiue est Tune des plus anciennes des Pyrenees. 
Elle correspond k cette ample periode post-mousti^rienne qui eomprend le facies 
d’Aurignac et dont Fimportance est plus consid<^rable qu’on ne le snpposait nagu^re. 

M. Regnault dans une r4cente visite k la grotte eut son attention attiree pur 
quelques traces rouges sur un point de la parois. II constata que c’etait un groupe 
de mains et s’empressa de signaler cette decouverte k la Society d’Antbropologie de 
Paris. 

Averti par M. Regnault et sa communication ayant in forme le public, je me 
suis ompresse d’aller observer le fait nouveau dans une grotte qui est propriete 
eommuoale, lou6e k un fermier toujours k la disposition des visiteurs. 

Le fait 4tait naturelleraent exact et tr4s curieux. Mais ma surprise fut grande 
et ma joie peu ordinaire de constater^ que, d^s I’entree, le pourtour de la grande 
galerie principale ofirait de nombrenses traces semblables. 

La grotte de Gargas apparaissait comme une des plus remarquables de la serie 
des cavernes oraees de peintures. Ses peintures offrent une physionomie excep- 
tionnelle. Elies competent nos connaissances sur Tart et les moeurs des paleo- 
Mthiqnes dans une mesure tr4s inattendue, comme M. Fabbe Breuil et moi nous 
esaayerons de Fexposer dans une notice qui suivra notre publication sur la grotte de 
Marsoulaa (Haute-Garonne). 

Les mains de la grotte de Gargas ne sont pas uniquement rouges, bon nombre 
eont noires et dans plnsieurs groupes ou voit des unes et des autres rapprochees 
iiyst^matiquemeat, semble-t4L 
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Mais la figure de la main n’est pas peiiite. Elle se ddtachc on. cl air sur uii 
fond de couleur. Des gens out pose la main sur le roclier et avec de la eouleiir on 
a limite sa surface, marque ses contours. C’est le procede dit au patron. La main 
enlevee sou image reste visible en epargne sur le fond colore. 

II y a des mains isolees ; le plus sonveiit elles sont groupees, comme tas, 
irregulieremeiit juxtaposees. Nous en comptons pres de quatre-vingt. Tan tot elles 
s’etalent sur de belles surfaces, tantdt dans des recoins niysterieux, dans les rideaux 
capricieux des stalagmites. Nous avoiis dejk constate pour d’autres sigues, dans la 
caverne d’Altamira surtout, cette singuliere distribution, 

En general Fimage de la main comprend le poignet. Les doigts sont ecartes. 
Mais quelquefois le pouce et I’index sont seuls etendus, oii meme le ponce et le 
petit doigt. Les autres sont replies sous la paume de la main. Si on se laisse 
iiifluencer par le volume de la taehe coloree on dirait de grandes mains. Si Ton 
applique une main moyeniie sur Fimage en epargne, ou jiige au contraire qu’elies 
sont pliitot petites. II faut cepeudaiit tenir compte que Fapplication de la couleur a 
pu rednire le trace. On note la predominance des mains gaudies. 

Presque partout cette couleur est fixee a la roche par un vernis calcaire naturel. 
Snr quelques points de legers coulages de stalagmites la recouvrent, la voilent ou la 
cachent. Nous avoos done la des oeuvres franchement anciennes ; et, pour preciser 
cette antiquite, nous n’avons qu’a noter leurs liens posilifs avec Fensemble de nos 
peintures et gravures des cavernes. 

Nous avons dejil siguale la main liunaaine peinte en rouge sur le plafond 
d’Altamira, et a cote d’elle, la ou ailleiirs, a Marsoiilas et a Font-de-G-aumes, sont 
des mains stylisees, ivdiiites a des sigues liiieaires. Ce mois dernier en revisant les 
nonvelies cavernes ornees de FEspagne que M. Alcalde del Rio a sii deeouvrir et 
fort bien signaler, M. Breuil a rencontre une quarantaine de mains. La plupart 
etaieiit massees a Fentree de la caverne del Castillo. Ce sont aussi des mains 
gaudies qiii dorniuent et elles sont quelquefois tres petites. 

Toiites ces images, decouvertes presqiie en meme temps dans deux cavernes 
pju’cnieenues, mais fort eloigiiees, fort separees, rentrent iucoiitestablement dans le 
bloc si impressiounant de nos peintures paleolithiqiies. Aiusi dies appartieniient a 
une tres longue periode. Nous sommes antorises a attrlbuer les mains de Gargas 
aiix jirimitifs occupants dont le foyer nientionne lixe Fepoqiie, la liautc antiquite. 
Or cette coiudu^ioii concorde avec ce quo nous savons sur Fage de nos gravures et 
peintures do la Dordogne, des Pyrenees fram/aises ou espaguoles. 

Des regions autrement lointaines apportent de leiir cote leur contingent de fails 
comparatifs. Les mains jouent uu role eonsideraiile dans les superstitions de 
nombreiises races. Laissons de cote les exemples qui abondent cbez des popula- 

tions assez eivilisees ou barbares, Ceux qii’offrc FAustralic nous touclieiit tout 
partieiilieremeiit. 

Lit, les voyageurs out souveiit observe des mains peintes sur les rochers, sur 
les parois des cavernes, Ou a copie, on a public ces figures. II y a idetuit(‘ 

entre les mains australiennes et les mains de Gargas, (\ oir notamment la planclie 
xxix dll vol. 27, 1898, Journal of the Anthropological Institute,) Identite dans 
Faspect iiidividud et dans le groupemeiit, identite de technique. 

Or nous savoiis comment procedent ou procedaient les australiens. Ils appli- 
quaient leur main sur la roebe uiouillce et avec la bouclie ils souffluieiit do la poudre 
rouge oil de la poudre blanche, inoins souvent do la couleur liquide. D aut^e^ fois 
ils eouvraient la nuiin, ses contours, avec de la pate de couleur. La main eiilevee, 

la pate siipprimec, le roeber gardait Fimage dans uu image de couleur et cette 

couleur se fixuit a rnerveille ; elle dure depuis des sieclcs. Yoila des indications dont 
nous pouvous profiter a Gargas. 
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Enfin nous avons aussi des renseigiiements sur le r61e de ces mains. Ces images 
out pour but de fixer le souvenir de certains actes essentiels, de commemorer des 
conventions et des decisions prises. Ailleurs elles procddent de croyances super- 
stitienses. 

II est probable que les mains de Gargas out joue le merae r61e. Les europeens 
d’avant le bel age du renne avaient deja la mentalite qni regue encore cbez les 
attai'des du lointain continent austral. E. CARTAILHAC* 


Seton-Karr. 
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in a tomb at Nagada, 


Egypt. 

On a Maul from Upper Egrypt- By H. W. Seton-Karr, 

The photograph illustrates a fine example of a certain type of maul found 

and now in the collection of Mr. R. de Rustafjaell. This 
implement is interesting in several ways. It is in an 
unusually good slate of preservation. The type is to 
the best of my recollection a very rare one in museums^ 
if not unique. It shows a special style of hafting. 
Other examples of mauls found in Egypt are hafted 
in a different manner. It may have been employed 
in the excavation of tombs. The whole series of 
heavy stone tomb-making implements I found at 
Thebes are in the museum at Cairo, aud these may 
have been similarly hafted, though the form of the 
implement is dififerent. It may be comparatively 
modern. 

In connection with the subject of alleged anti- 
quities purchased, by travellers in Egypt, in some of 
the dealers’ shops, most of the objects are spurious ; 
why do the Egyptian Govenmieiit allow this trade 
in antiquities, and particularly iii spiu’ious antiquities^ 
to continue ? 

A maul from Alderley Edge, Cheshire, is de- 
scribed in Journ. Anthr, InsU^ Yol. Y, p. 2. They 
have been found in ancient copper mines in Spain, Por- 
tugal, Wales, Austria, and by Mr. Bauerman in the 
Egyptian turquoise mines at Wady Magbara (Evans, 
Ancient Stone Implements^ p. 234) ; and of later date 
in ancient copper mines on Lake Superior. But I 
know of no implement precisely similar to this one. 

It is a matter for regret that no description 
of, or date for, the tomb, if the implement really 
belonged to the interment, can be obtained. It seems a pity that out of the surplus 
revenue a better guard over the desert cannot be kept. H. W. SETON-KARR. 
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Obituary. Vanderkindere 

Leon Vanderkindere : born 1041; died November 9th, 1906. 

By the death of Professor Leon Yanderkindere Belgium and Europe have lost 
one of their most distinguished anthropologists and historians. So long ago as 1879,, 
and before the complete publication of Yirchow’s labours in the same field, he had 
carried out and published the colour-census of all the Belgian school-children, and 
demonstrated the existence and importance of perhaps the most remarkable colour- 
frontier in Etjirope, that which divides the Flemings aud Brahaii^ons from the Walloons. 
Im bier days he turned away somewhat from the cultivation of pliysical anthropology 
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towards that of archaeology : a A’-ahiahle paper of his in that domain Avas a study 
of the respeetiA'e shares of the Franks, Saxons, and Frisians in the Germanic coloni- 
sation of Belgium. Probably his greatest historical work avhs The Age of the 
Artaveldes, Tii 1875, Avith his distinguished In'other-iu-laAv M. Charles Buis, he 
attended the Bristol meeting of the British Association, and paid a visit to ‘"Little 
Fngland beyond Wales,” in order to iuA’-estigate the results there of Flemish 
colonisation : this last journey, iioAVCA^er, Avas rather disappointing. Vanderkindere 
died at Uccle, of Avhich place he was Burgomaster, on the 9th NoA^emher, 1906, 
in the 65th year of his age. His Avidow is a sister of M. Buis, long knoAvn as 
Burgomaster of Brussels, and as a leader of the ])ai’ty of progress and enlightenment 
111 Belgium ; and he leaves cdiildren and grandchildren to lament his death, in Avhich 
those Avho had the privilege of knowing him Avill sincerely join with them. 

J. BKDDOE. 

Rliodesia. Eyles. 

Notes and Queries on Dr. Randall-Maclver’s “ Mediaeval Rho- "I 
desia.” Bg Fred Egles, / 

The following remarks are not intended to be either a review or a criticism. The 
writer has been many years in South Africa, where he has from the first taken a keen 
interest in native languages and traditions, of which he has some general knowledge. 
He has also seen some of the ruined buildings treated of in Mediceval Rhodesia^ and 
has on many occasions questioned the natives about them. 

Mr. Randall'MacIver’s hook appears to me clear and couAuncing from the purely 
archmologieal standpoint Avhich he takes in treating his subject, hut on the ethnographical 
side there are several difficulties which must be removed before bis theory can be 
unreservedly accepted. Mr. Maciver has to some extent anticipated these, and has 
pointed out that it is for South Africau anthropologists and philologists to elucidate 
that aspect of the question which is chiefly in my mind as I write, and my object is to 
record some of the problems that a perasal of his book has suggested, with the hope 
that they may be solved. 

On page 37 we read : “ That they were native Africans who built these mins is 
abundantly evident.” This is the conclusion at which the author arrives as the 
result of his careful and, relatively, exhaustive researches, a conclusion supported by 
many and convincing proofs. But here the first difficulty arises. Does the art of 
building wdth stone still survive amongst the Bantu peoples ? 

If so, among wffiat tribes, and to what extent 7 I am well aware that in some 
districts there may be found rough stone scanzes admittedly erected in recent years by 
local natives, but as these are practically nothing hut heaps of stones, their relationship 
Avith the elaborate and carefully laid walls of the ancients cannot be assumed, for of 
the latter Mr. Maciver is able to write in the following terms: “It must be observed 
“ that the entrance into a pit (luyanga) from its corridor is a masterpiece of dry 
“ building in stone” (page 11). 

In this connection I am very interested to notice in Vol. XXXV of the Journal^ 
pp. 368-9, in the article on the “ BaAvenda ” of north-east Transvaal, by Rev, E. 
Gottschling, the following paragraph : “ The Bawenda kraals in the mountains are, 

“ moreover, often protected by walls of from 6 feet to 8 feet in height, by which they 
“ are surrounded and subdivided. The walls are from 4 to 6 feet thick at the base 
“ and from 2 to 3 feet at the top. A double wall of raw undressed stones is built, 

“ Avitlioiit mortar, but the space between the two sides of the w’ull is filled up with 
“ dry soil.” 

As far as my knowledge extends, the art of stone building is to-day, amongst the 
Bantu peoples generally as a race, evtinct and unknown as though it had never 
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existed. If the stone edifices of Rhodesia were built by ancestors of the present 
Bantus, I would tentatively sugge.st the following explanation. There may have been 
at the date fixed by Maciver one tribe, and one only, acquainted with the art of 
making stone defences. That tribe must have been paramount, aud would have secured 
and retained its dominance by virtue of its knowledge of fortress building. But, again, 
where is it to-day ? Was it so completely exterminated that its very memory and the 
memory of its stupendous works have been wiped out of the minds of the kindred 
tribes who must have shared the work of destruction ? The relatively modern date 
fixed by Maciver is in itself a difficulty, for it is hard to conceive how an art so highly 
valuable to its possessors can have been absolutely lost in the comparatively short 
period of 300 or 400 years. May the remnants of this once ruling tribe be found 
to-day amongst the Bawenda, or elsewhere ? 

One cannot dispute the author’s deduction on page 27 that “ these walls have 
been made exactly as the modern .Kaffir makes them, viz., of a circle of stakes, 
strengthened by wattle lashings inside and outside, against which thick clay is 
plastered”; and again on page 19, ‘^The people who lived in these ruins built 
“ their houses and shelters exactly like the modern Kaffirs, although they surrounded 
them with girdle walls and entrenchments unlike any which are made at the present 
day ” — referring in both instances to the impermanent abodes of which some 
fragments are found within the indestructible ancient walls. But are we not making 
the lesser include the greater if from this premise we argue that, therefore, the 
builders to-day of similar temporary huts are descendants of the architects of the 
great and extensive stone walls ? It may here be noted that huts generically, if not 
specifically, identical with those of the Bantu are general throughout Africa, while 
remains of stone buildings are limited to a few districts. 

On page 19 we read that certain circular platforms “are highly suggestive of 
“ hut foundations.” And further on, that in these, beneath a section of earth, char- 
coal, &c., “is a paving of stone slabs . . . supported on pillars of rough stone,” 

Does this mode of hnt foundation exist to-day ? If so, where ? On page 21 occurs 
the sentence, “In L. stood seven narrow, upright stoues, which probably once sup- 
“ ported a slab for the grinding of meal.” Why is this probable ? Do the natives 
still support their grinding slabs on upright stones ? 

It is evident that the authors of the great ruins of Rhodesia were a gre- 
garious people who made cities for their occupation. We read that the Niekerk ruin 
“ extends over more than fifty square mil^s, and there are few places within this 
“ large area where it is possible to walk ten yards without stumbling on a wall, a 
“ building or an artificial heap of stones.” The Bantu to-day are an agricultural aud 
a pastoral people who live in kraals that are periodically moved. These kraals are 
scattered, and usually contain only a few huts. Also it is contrary to the religion 
of the Kaffiirs to remain more than a few years in one locality, a new site being 
always chosen after the death of the headman of a kraal ; and a change of site is 
dictated at even shorter periods by economic reasons connected with agriculture and 
sanitation. What, then, is the relationship between the semi-nomads, who continually 
shift their quarters on the smallest excuse, and the people who built for themselves 
strong and permanent cities in the past ? Are they the same people, and have they 
completely changed all their customs and mode of life in three or four centuries ? 
If so, is there any parallel in history of so sudden and perfect a transformation ? 

Another question. Do the Bantu traditions or folk-tales contain any reference 
whatever to stone edifices or their builders ? If so, amongst what tribes do such 
traditions exist ? If not, how is the omission to be explained except on the supposi- 
tloii that neither the present aborigines nor their forbears had any connection with 
the bnikUngs iia question ? When Europeans first came in coni act with the Bantus of 
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South Africa these people were able to give their genealogies for periods extending 
back 150 to 200 years of their chiefs). It is also au admitted principle that 
■amongst people unacquainted with the art of writing, their history is carried down 
from generation to generation, with fairly approximate accuracy, by means of oral 
tradition. And there is no reason to assume that the relatively highly civilised Bantu 
was an exception to the rule. Therefore, on the supposition that the ancestors of 
these tribes, only three or four hundred years ago, were the possessors of a highly 
-organised polity or civil constitution such as would enable them to build permanent 
fortresses and immense cities, bow is it that their ancient folk-tales contain no 
references to this recent golden age ? 

Here, again, I will with diffidence suggest au explanation. As most Bantu 
traditions appear to refer to hero ancestors and their doings, with no references to 
modern times or hints of contact with Europeans, is it not possible that their tales 
date their origin from a time older than that of the supposed great Bantu incursion 
from the North, and so come down from a period when Europeans and stone edifices 
were alike unknown to them. 

On page 48 the author says, Can there be any reasonable doubt that the 
date of Dhlo-Dhlo is the date of this blue and white Nankin china, that is to 
say, medieval or post-medimval ” This argument appears to be sound and 
unanswerable, but it is a curious thing that the writers of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries agree to speak of the Rhodesian buildings a.s being “ ancient,” of unknown 
origin,” also as being ‘‘ruins” and “fragments,” for surely if built and occupied by 
natives of that or au adjacent period the structures would have been in fair preserva- 
tion and there would have been no doubt or mystery as to their origin and use. 

On page 28 we read, with reference to the Niekerk ruins, “They were 
“ inhabited by a people who must have been in perpetual apprehension of attack, 
“ and therefore protected themselves behind one of the vastest series of entrenchment 
“ lines to be found anywhere in the world.” If the natives of South Africa are 
descended from these people, are we to suppose that only a few cent aides ago the 
Bantus were gifted with a power of organisation, foresight, and industry entirely' 
foreign to the Kaffir character, and a mode of defending themselves altogether alien 
to the genius of a race who, in time of danger, sitnply scatter and hide themselves 
in neighbouring bush and kopje ? Is not some direct evidence required before we 
can venture to think of the Bantus as designers and builders of works so stupendous 
as those described by the author. 

After a careful perusal of McdhcvaJ Ehodvsm I am not an objector, but au 
enquirer in difficulties. I have no ]) 0 .sition to defend not being attached to one 
theory or another. Mr. MacIver’s historical and archmological data I accept as 
accurate, and my inclination is to accept also his general theory, for I agree that it 
would he most interesting if it can be shown that the present inhabitants of Soutli 
Africa are descendants of the ancient builders, but I am puzzled by some of the 
problems I have endeavoured to state above, and shall be glad if they can be 
satisfactorily answered. FRED. EYLES. 

Switzerland. Arohseology. 

The Proposed Exploration of the Station at La T4ne. 0 

Early in the coming spring the Historical Society of the Canton of U 
Nenehulel expects to begin a thorough and systematic exploration of tlie station at 
Ea Tone. The work may continue several years, as it will not be possible to conduct 
-the examinatitm during the season of high water. 

Not since 1883 has any important work been attempted on that site, but at that 
»time mucdi valuable material was discovered. 
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It has been estimated that the cost of the exploration will be about 20,000 francs, 
which is to be given partly by the city of Neuchatel and the Historical Society, 
together with a special grant made by the Swiss Government. All objects discovered 
are to be deposited in the Musee Historique at NeuchateL D. I. B., Jr. 


REVIEWS. 

Africa : Liberia. Johnston. 

Liberia. By Sir Harry Johnston, G.C.M.G., K.O.B., D.Sc. With an Ap- Q 
pendix on the Flora of Liberia by Dr. Otto Stapf, F.L.S., Principal Assistant v 
Kew Herbarium. Two vols. London : Hutchinson & Co., Paternoster Bow, 1906. 
28 plates. Appendices. Pp. xxviii, 1-520 ; xvi, 521-1183. 25 X 17 cm. Price 42^. 

Turning over the pages of these two fascinating volumes, the reviewer is again 
and again reminded of a voyage from Monrovia to Plymouth which he had the privilege 
of sharing wd til the author last January. Sir Harry Johnston had been called away 
from his constituency during the fight of the general election to visit Liberia on 
important business affairs, and was returning home greatly impressed with all that he 
had seen and heard in that country. He and the reviewer sat at the (able of the 
purser, Mr. Janies Fothergill, who has had many years’ experience of “the Coast,” 
and is one of the most genial and popular officials on board Messrs. Elder, Dempster, 
and Co.’s line of steamers. Sir Harry Johnston and Mr. Fothergill knew everybody 
or about everybody who bad ever visited West Africa, and so, listening to their 
conversation and yarns, the reviewer found the long voyage far Jess monotonous than 
is usually the case. The author used to spend the greater part of the day in his 
cabin at work on the closing chapters of Liberia^ but, after leaving the Canary Islands, 
the ship pitched so unceasingly until ive were through “ the bay ” that writing became 
almost an impossibility, and then the reviewer had the good fortune to enjoy sooie 
interesting anthropological conversations with Sir Harry Johnston on deck. Several 
years’ residence in inland districts of Southern Nigeria had given the revieiver sufficient 
elementary knowledge of anthropology to appreciate listening to the experiences and 
views of the much-travelled and learned author of such monumental works as The 
Uganda Protectorate and Liberia^ and Sir Harry was good enoii,gh to explain his 
methods of collecting and arranging his material. 

Those of us “ coasters ” who have never personally visited Liberia nevertheless 
feel ourselves by no means strangers to that country, for have not we all lain at 
anchor off Monrovia, Grand Basa, Cape Palmas, and other ports, tossing sixpences to 
be dived for by naked urchins clamouring for “ munee, munee [money, money],” while 
the sweet-tempered “skipper” has been shouting through the megaphone for the 
much-needed crew of Kru “boys” whom, however, a German steamer has already 
engaged ? — have not we all at some time or another been more or less faithfully served 
by one of these same Kru boys, exiled with us for a year from their dearly-loved 
“ wee coLiutry ” ? These boys readily adapt themselves to our language and to our ways 
and wants, but how little we ever get to know about them and their people, homes, 
and customs Therefore, of ail the readers of this important work, we Britishers — 
merchants, miners, missionaries, Government officials — who work on the coast, or in 
the hinterland, from Bathurst to Calabar, should especially welcome its appearance and 
take the most interest in the stores of information which it contains relative to the past 
history, present condition, and future prospects of Liberia, the home of the Kruman. 

In the short space allotted to this review it is impossible to do more than discuss 
briefly those chapters treating of Anthropology. Chapters I-XYII of the first 
volume treat of the history of Liberia from the most ancient times until the present 
day. Then follow four chapters on commerce, geography, climate and rainfall, geology, 
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and minerals. The second volume begins with Chapter XXII, devoted to flora, tO' 
which is appended Dr. Otto Stapf’s extremely interesting and valuable List of the 
Known Plants of Liberia (pages 570-668). Chapters XXIII-XXVI treat of the 
fauna — mammals, birds, reptiles, amphibians, and fish ; invertebrates — and to each is 
appended a tabular list, that of birds being compiled by Mr. Charles Chubb of the 
British Museum. Then follow three chapters on Anthropology — historical physical, 
social — and one on folklore. The last two chapters are devoted to languages and 
vocabularies. The index is excellent. 

Liberia is written in such a style that it should form interesting reading to those 
who have no particular interest in West Africa, and to those who have made no 
special study of anthropology, of philology, of flora, or of fauna. Readers of The 
Uganda Protectorate — the most read and most reviewed book of its day — need not 
to be told that Sir Harry Johnston’s style is far from “dry.” He is very erudite, 
and he gives us an immense amount of information, but he drapes bis facts so delight- 
fully that he manages to conceal from view those hard angular rocks of dullness 
upon which so many learned writers make shipwreck. 

The three chapters devoted to anthropology do not include any new information 
of more than ordinary interest, but they contain a mass of miscellaneous anthropological 
jottings which will be of considerable use to those scientists who deduce theories 
from an extensive study of the customs of semi-civilised peoples. Sir Harry Johnston 
has somewhere admitted that, as far as anthropology is concerned, he does not profess 
to bo more than one of those foragers on the outksirts of the Empire wdio collect 
provender to feed the hobby-horse (elephant, according to Sir Walter Scott) of the 
learned expert who, sitting in a comfortably -padded armchair in his peaceful study, 
receives the said provender and sifts the tares from the wheat. The eventual outcome 
of this sifting process is the publication of a volume in which the foragers have the 
honour of receiving grateful mention in a foot-note or perhaps in the preface. The 
author of Liberia^ however, fortunately combines in bis own person the first-hand 
experiences of the forager and the discriminating skill of the learned stay-at-home' 
sifter, and therefore we have in these three chapters a valuable contribution to 
anthropology. 

The author estimates that Liberia contains 12,000 Americo-Liberiaiis and about 
2,000,000 indigenous negroes. Of the interior parts but very little is known. As 
regards natural products, it is said to surpass all other West African countries. 
As for social conditions, extremes meet in Liberia in a superlative degree, for, while 
the natives of the hinterland are cannibals, the 12,000 negroes of the coast are appu- 
reutly so much up to date that in some ways they might, one ventures to think, 
give points ” to our own “smart set” at home. 

Cannibalism, the author suggests, may have arisen through a craving for salt. 
“ Those people,” he says (II, 899), “ who stayed in the forest from choice or necessity 
“ were forced to keep up some kind of commerce with the people on the sea coast, 
‘‘ or the people to the north on the open plateau, in oi*der to get supplies of 
salt. Whether or not cannibalism arose from this longing for salt and the 
“ satisfaction which was derived from the salt-tasting blood of man, is an undecided 
“ point.” 

The author is of opinion that, putting aside the bushmeii and Hottentot groups, 
“ the remaining muss of black negroes must be divided into two principal physical 
types, the short-legged and the long-legged'''' (11, 932). 

Like all negroes living near abundance of water the people are cleatily in person, 
but the local point of view regarding head parasites is eminently peculiar, for “ every 
few weeks a woman friend examines the heads of her friends and removes and eats 
the lice, which are esteemed a delicacv” (Vol. II, p. 954). 
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The houses of the Liberian natives may perhaps be divided into two types, 
whi(‘,h . . . are found widely distributed throughout negro Africa, ofteu side 

‘‘ by side, and sometimes mingling their characteristics. They are the round and the 
rectangular or oblong ” (II, 1004), According to the reviewer’s experiences in 
various parts of southern Nigeria these two types of houses are never found side by 
side except in those villages where the population is cosmopolitan, owing to riverine 
position or to being trade centres. The difference in the shape of the hut is indeed 
so markedly characteristic of different tribes that one can tell to what tribe a village 
belougs by noticing the shape of the huts. In the upper parts of the Cross River 
circular huts are found only in Ikwe villages. The only uon-Ikwe village in ‘‘the 
Ikwe bank ” is Eferekpi. When the reviewer first visited it he took the people for 
Ikwe, but they said, ‘'We are Eshupum, not Ikwe; look at our huts, they are 
not round.” Again, in the 500 villages of the Ibibio tribe, Ikot-Ekpene district, 



‘•SANDE'' OR “BONI” GIRLS (OF THE INITIATION SCHOOL), WESTERN LIBERIA. 
illeprodmffi by courtesy 0/ Messrs. Hutchinson tf* Co.) 


there is only one circular “chib house,” and that was built by a “stranger,” an Ibo 
from the other side of the creek (the tribal boundary). 

Pottery is made by all the tribes,” and “the potters in almost all cases are 
women ” (II, 1008-1009) ; “ weaving is done entirely by men ” (II, 1022). These 
tvs^o occupations are confined to the same sexes in southern Nigeria, but why ? The 
reviewer recollects asking an Ibibio woman why her sex never wove cloth. She 
laughed and looked as surprised and startled as if she had been asked why she did 
not fly like a bird. 

The well-known game of “ mancala,’* so widely distriliuted throughout Africa, 
m called p6 in Liberia (II, 1011). Bark^-cloth is still in use in central Liberia and 
certain Km-spaakiug people (p. iOlo). Among the elder generation of the 
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Efik tribe at Calabar there are some who remember hearing that their ancestors used 
to wear bark-cloth. These Efik trace their ancestry from the Ibibio who live on 
the other side (right bank) of the Cross River, but throughout the whole Ibibio 
country bark-cloth is now quite unknown. Matij of the Ibibio, however, still wear 
cloth woven from the fibre of Raphln vinifern. The Liberian spindle is similar to* 
that of the ancient Eiryptians (p. 1022). 

Sir Harry Johnston likens the institution of initiation-schools to confirmation 
services in branches of the Christian church, to the Catholic sodalities, to boys’ and 
girls’ clubs, and so on (p. 1030). He also suggests that the origin of the “devil’’' 
of the West African dance or play may perhaps have been “ the superstitious dread 
which the negro of forested Africa feels for the gorilla or even the chimpanzee 
(p. 1030). As regards “ clubs,” he says (p. 1036) : “ I have no hesitation myself 
“ (after long experience of these institutions in many parts of Africa) in saying that 
“ they are merely instrumental in keeping the negroes who still practise them in a 

“ state of savagery.” The reviewer ventures to differ somewhat from this opinion, 

for his belief is that these clubs, though undoubtedly engines of vice and oppression, 
have been a powerful factor in helping the “ primitive ” savage onward to semi- 
civilisation, 

“Widows,” says the author (p. 1044), “are the liceused women of pleasure, and} 
“ public opinion permits them to dispense their favours in return for an emolument.” 
The Ibibio of southern Nigeria have a word which is synonymous for widow and 
harlot. At p. 1051 and in a footnote at p. 1048 the author discusses the long period 
of lactation observed by the Liberians. “In no tribe,” he says, “(except, of course,, 
“ among the Christians on the coast) is it permissible to resume sexual intercourse 

“ with the wife until after the child has been weaned. This long period of separa- 

“ tion between husband and wife is at least eighteen months in duration.” Dr. Ely den, 
the learned West Indian who has made a special study of negi'o questions, maintains 
that this custom produces “a stronger and healthier race.” The same opinion holds 
among the Efik of Calabar, whose rule is that, after delivery the woman should 
have no connection with her husband for two or three years. Their reasons are 
(1) that the child, thus receiving its mother’s full attention, will grow quickly and 
strong, and (2) that there may be such intervals between the ages of the woman’s 
children that the elder may be old enough to be left in charge of the younger. The 
Efik scorn a woman who transgresses this rule. The reviewer agrees with Dr. Blyden 
that the principal reason why Christianity advances so slowly in West Africa is 
because missionaries refuse to recognise polygamy as iiatuml and lawful for negroes. 

Sir Harry Johnston aptly defines the essence of true negro religion as “ancestor 
“ worship, a belief in the ghosts of tlie departed” (p. 1062). 

Of totemism he says: “There is no decided clear totemism now remaining 
in the Liberian peoples, though in one district and another there are animals that 
men or women may not eat. In this list are fowls and goats. This is unusual,, 
for at any rate, among totemistic tribes in Southern Nigeria, all domestic animals 
are rigidly excluded from tabu. He adds that “children, too, at birth are often 
“ dedicated to some animal or vegetable, and may not eat or destroy the same 
“ during their lives ” (p. 1090). Then follows Binger’s list of animals and plants, 
regarded as totems by the Mande peoples, and this includes the dog, another domestic 
animal. 

The following sentence at pp. 1054-55 is worthy of special notice: “If one 
“ could combine a scrupulous respect for law and order and an administration of lav/ 
“ (without the engine of ferocious customs connected with the use of ^devils,’ secret 
“ societies, or witchcraft ordeals) writh a minimum of interference on the part of 
“ European civilisation, a minimum introduction of European clothing, theology, 
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hypocrisy, and daily labour, tliese people might arrive at the leading of a life of 

great material happiness.” 

The numerous illustrations are all very good indeed, and are extremely well 
reproduced. One grave fault must be found with these two volumes, they are very 
heavy, their united weight being 11 lbs. I Surely the publishers, Messrs. Hutchinson 
and Co., might have evaded this. The cover, too, is ugly ; the armorial shield of 
Liberia, though appropriate, is vastly inferior to the handsome native who adorns the 
covers of The Uganda Protectorate* C. P. 

Pottery. Walters. 

History of Ancient Pottery — Greeh^ Etrnscany and Roman. By H. B. Walters, 411 
M.A., F.S.A., based on the work of Samnel Birch. London : Murray, 1905. lU 
’2 vois. Pp. xxxvi -f 504 ; xiv + 588. 24 x 15 cm. Price 63^. 

The standard Avork of reference on “ Greek Vases ” had ahvays been the Avell- 
knoAvn hook of the late Dr. Samuel Birch, in spite of the march of knowledge having 
Tendered it of late years someAvhat obsolete, until about 'ten years ago, when it became 
Impossible for the layman to use it any longer Avith safety. Its place has noAV been 
taken by Mr. H, B. Walters’ book, which is based upon it. That much may be said : 
but Mr. W alters’ Avork is practically a neAV book ; little of the original Avork remains 
but the chapters describing the processes of pottery-making. The rest has entirely 
been rcAATitten by Mr. Walters. It lias been necessary to enlarge certain parts of 
the hook to a length of AAdiich the original author AA^ould hardly liaA^e contemplated the 
piossibility, so much that is nevr has the study of Greek archaeology told us during 
the last twenty years. This has necessitated pruning in other parts. We may 
regret the disappeai'ance of Dr. Birch’s chapter on Egyptian pottery, but Mr. Walters 
has no doubt done right in excising it. Our knowledge of Egyptian pottery and its 
deA’'elopment has increased so much of late years, owing to the systematic publication 
and study of the results of excavation, that to treat this subject properly would liaA^e 
taken up more space than Mr. Walters aa'es prepared to give to it. His attention is 
chiefly focussed on the Greek Aasc-making of classical times, and he Avas no doubt 
Avell-advised to confine liimself to the subject of Greek and Italian pottery, thus making 
his hook mncli more of a unity than otherwise Avould have been the case. Yet Ave 
may say one valedictory word to this important part of Birch’s book, which noAV 
disappears from the History of Ancient Pottery. We have of late years got too 
much into the habit of thinking that nothing at all AA^as known of the stuff of Egyptian 
•archieology — that the Egyptologists thought of nothing hut the written word alone — 
till the steady archaeological work of our time began in the ’eighties. This, however, 
is not the fact, as a reference to Birch’s chapter of 1874 on Egyptian pottery Avill 
shoAV. Birch knew nearly as much of the general scheme of dating of Egyptian 
pottery as we do now. Modern work has filled up the gaps, has filled out our 
knowledge, and has added a new chapter to it in the shape of the pottery of the 
-earliest dynasties. But Birch knew what A\^as of the XVIII or XIX dynasty, what 
was Saite, and what was Roman, almost as well as we do. Little has been added 
■to Avhat he kneAV of the pottery of the XVIII and XIX dynasties. Nor need 
this be wondered at, since the pottery most represented in his time in the museums 
was Theban pottery of the New Empire period, and this he liad studied as carefully 
iind scientifically as any of us can do now. Fixer unt fortes ante Agamemnona.^ and 
Birch was a great archaeologist as well as Egyptologist. 

Mr. Walters’ book is then confined to the ancient pottery of Greece and Italy. 
Naturally the greater part of the book is taken up Avith the description of the Athenian 
vases of the great period, and to these it is a complete guide. Altogether, with regard 
to the Greek pottery of the historical age we seem to have iu his work everything 
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that is known put before us, marshalled and in order. As a work of reference it is 
most valuable, and as a description very readable and interesting. But the shape 
and weight of the volumes debar them from after-dinner easv-chair perusal ; they 
can only he read at the desk. 

Doe.s not Mr. Walters concentrate his attention perhaps rather too much on tlie 
most important part of his hook ? We do not mean that he has written too fully 
about the Greek vases of the grand style ; he has treated them thoroughly, exhaus- 
tively, hut not more so than their importance in the history of art warrant.s. But 
we do think, and we fancy this opinion will he shared by other arehteologists, that 
his interest in whit the layman n>ed to call “Etruscan urns,” and now kno\vs as 
“ Greek vases,” has caused him to mete out a rather stepfatherly treatment to that 
other world of Greek pottery whi(di has become known to us since Birch's day ; the 
world of prehistoric Greek ceramic art, which excavation has revealed to m at 
Myceiia" and lalysos, in Melos, and in Crete. Admirably does Mr, Walters describe 
“ Mycemean ” and “ Minoan ” pottery in the vsmali space (only forty pages out of a 
thousand) which he devotes to them, and what he says is thoroughly up to date, hut 
— forty pages out of a thousand ! It is not enough. No doubt Mr. Walters wishes 
to wait until we know more — until Dr. Arthur Evans publishes Kiiossos in full, for 
instance — before he says more on the subject. At present the “ dehateahleness ” of 
matters Minoan and Mycenasaii has evidently decided him to make this chapter as 
brief as possible. Also he has evidently not considered himself justified yet in 
expressing any very decided opinions of his own about the early pottery ; he tells us 
what is known without much comment. We regret this, as we exj)ected some 
illuminating discussions and criticisms of the new discoveries from him. But perhaps 
he is right ; tlic* discoverers have themselves not yet had their say. W hen Mr, YV alters 
went to press, Dr, Mackenzie had only i)iihlished a part of his treatise on the pottery 
of Knossos in the Journal of Hellenic Studies. Another part has only just appeared. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Walters might, at any rate, have given us more illustrations of 
the early pottery, especially that of Crete. The “Minoan” pottery of Knossos is 
hardly illustrated at all, and of the wonderful polychrome “ Kamaraes ” ware only one 
picture is given. However, in the next edition, Mr. Walters will no doubt be pre- 
pared to expand this chapter to four or five times its present size (even if he has to 
cut down some of his description of the later pottery in order to do it), and will 
give ns a complete series of illustrations of the ceramic art of tlie great prehistoric 
civilization of Greece.*^ 

We wish Mr. Walters would not call this art “ })rimitive.” Tiie black pottery of 
Troy, the polished ware of Yasiliki in Crete, the ruder vases from Cyprus, may he 
called primitive fabrics, hut, surely, not the pottery of Knossos or lalysos ; and we 
surprised that Mr. Walters has iiiclnd(‘d Minoan and Mycenaniu ceramics under this 
term. What is prehistoric is not necessarily primitive. But the use of such a term 
for the chapter dealing with the ceramic art of the, if anything, over-civilized 
Miiioaus is in this case a mere chance. Dr. Waldsteiii may think that Minoan art 
must have been primitive because it was a thousand years older than the barbarous 
art of the Cireek Middle Age, the period which we used to call “ Archaic,” and 
considered to have been the beginning of all things in Greece. But we are sure 
Mr. Walters does not. He has merely treated the developed ceramics of Knossos 
and Myeense in the same chapter as the really primitive fabrics from which they 
sprang, and has unhickily named the whole chapter after these last. 

But this kind of thing will be rectified Avhen Mr. Walters, in a second edition, 
devotes to the early pottery the fidl space which then he will, no doubt, consider it 

” * 111 a second edition Mr. Walter will also probably advance the Museum Oandia to the 

dimiitr of clarendon type in his note of existing collections of vases (vol, i, p. 27 ff). 
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to deserye. Meanwhile, the whole book is one on which the author may be con- 
gratulated. It must have caused him much time and trouble to prepare, even though 
the work was done con amove. The references alone are indicative of much labour ; 
they are innumerable. H. H. 


Ireland : Linguistics. Qniggin. 

A Dialect of Donegal, By E. C. Qniggin. Cambridge, 1906. Pp. x + 247. 41 

22 X 14 cm. Price 10.<f, ■■ 

In this essay Mr. Quiggin has made a careful and detailed examination of the- 
dialect of Gaelic spoken in a Donegal valley, Meenawannin, where he lived for two 
or three years while collecting his materials and acquiring a practical knowledge of 
the spoken tongue. The result is a scientific work on Gaelic phonology which does 
for a dialect of Northern Irish what Finck has done for that of Arran. The greater 
part of the book is concerned with phonetics pure and simple, every sound being treated 
in detail, and fifty pages are occupied with texts, proverbs, and tales, taken down 
from the narration of John Hegarty, whom Mr. Qniggin found to be the best speaker 
of the uiicorrupted language, for, unfortunately, phonetic and linguistic corruption is 
very widely spread. It is to be regretted that these texts, being as tliey are in an 
unfamiliar and little known dialect, are not accompanied by an English translation 
which would render them accessible to students of folklore who are not Gaelic scholars. 
Even persons accustomed to read Gaelic would find great difficulty in reading stories 
in this remote dialect. 

For philological purposes the isolation of the district gives the dialect a greater 
value and has preserved it from being affected to any appreciable extent by the 
literary language or operations of the Gaelic league. 

The phonetic part of the volume is of the greatest importance and will no doubt 
be fully treated in philological Journals. One of the most interesting sections is 
that relating to Sandhi, which has never been so fully dealt with previously. The 
rules of Siindhi bear a strong resemblance to those found in Sanskrit and the Prakrits, 
especially as regards the assimilation of non-palatals to palatals. 

The book is one of the most important contributions to Celtic philology that has 
appeared of late years. , M. LONGWORTH DAMES. 


CONaRESS. 

Anthropolo^. Congress. 

Proposed Ititernationeil Congress of Anthropolofi^icai Societies at 44 
Oolofirne in Aufirust, 1907. tL 

The thirty-eighth general meeting of the German Anthropological Society will be- 
held ill Cologne in August, 1907. It is proposed that this meeting should be con- 
stituted an International Congress, and the Cologne Anthropological Society have issued 
a cordial invitation to Fellows of the Anthropological Institute and others interested 
in anthropology and archmology to attend ^the Congress. It is further proposed to- 
arrange a tour of two or three weeks in Ihe Low Countries and France to take place 
after the Congress, During this tour places of the greatest interest from an anthropo- 
logical point of view will he visited. In case a section of the visitors wmuld prefer to 
make a tour in Germany the authorities are_^ kind enough to state that they will consider 
the possibility of carrying out any proposition they may receive. A complete pro- 
gramme will be published very shortly. Meanwhile, Fellows of the Institute and other 
students of anthropologj and archaeology who would like to attend this Congress 
Bm requested to commiffilcate with the secretary of the Anthropological Institute, 
Hanov®' Sqiwe, W. 

Peinted by Kybe Spottiswoode, Miijesiy’s Priutt-rti, East l-lardiii^ fcjircct, EX'. 
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Primitive Salt- Making in the Mississippi Valley. By 

Bushnell^ Junr, 

Although such a short time has elapsed since the greater part of 
was claimed and occupied hy tlie native tribes, uevertlieless we possess rather scant 
knowledge of their arts and customs as practised a century or more ago. This is 
especially true in regard to the tribes west of the Alleghany Mountains, and so it is 
with a degree of satisfaction that we arc able to trace back to prehistoric times the 
art of making salt as followed hy the tribes in the Mississippi Valley. 

Springs of salt water occur in various parts of tlie Mississippi Valley, but are 
more numerous in the central part, along the Ohio and as far north as the Missouri 
and Illinois rivers. Many of tliese springs are quite large and their waters were often 
utilised by the early settlers ; hut even before the eoining of the Europeans the localities 
liad been frequented by the Indians, liy whom the water was evaporated and a supply 
of salt obtained. 

During the autumn of 1902 the writer, while conducting an exploration for the 
University of California and the Peabody Museum of Harvard, discovered a very 
interesting and extensive site where salt had been made, which had remained undis- 
turbed since it was last used hy the Indians. The large earthen pans in which the 
water from the neighbouring spring had been evaporated were found in a good state 
of preservation. 

The site is located about thirty miles below the mouth of the Missouri and one 
and a half miles W’^est of the Mississippi, near the small village of Kimmswick in 
Jefferson county, Missouri. The entire site covers between one and two acres, is 
level, and is elevated about twenty feet above a small creek which flows to the 
Mississippi. Less than fifty yards from the foot of the elevated area, in marshy ground, 
and only a few inches above the creek, is a small spring of salt water, which, however, 
was evidently of sufficient importance to attract many Indians. 

Several excavations were made on the elevated ground, hut only the largest and 
most important, a plan of wdiich is shown in Fig. 1, can be described in this brief 
article. 

At an average depth of some thirty inches below the present surface an undisturbed 
surface of clay was encountered, this was the surface at the time the site was occupied 
and, as will be shown later, the superstratum was formed during and subsequent to 
that time. 

In the main excavation more than 8,000 square feet of the original clay surface 
were exposed to view. On tliis surface were discovered four large earthen pans placed 
as they had been when last used, fragments of four similar pans, probably broken while 
in use, and twenty-eight fire-beds. 

The four entire pans extended in a line from north-west to south-east, the distance 
from I to II being 19 feet 6 inches, from II to III 17 feet, and from III to IV 
17 feet. A drawing of a section through III and lY, showing the superstratum, is 
given in Fig. 2. The pan designatej as II is 25| inches in diameter, 9 inches deep, 
and less than three-quarters of an inch thick. It was set in the clay, allowing the rim 
to extend less than two inches above the surface. To make this pan more substantial 
large fragments of a similar vessel had been placed under the bottom and around it at 
a distance varying from a half to one and a half ii^ches, the intervening space having 
been filled with blue clay from the bed of the creek. 

The next example, III, is the smallest of the four. The dimensions are : diameter 
21 inches, depth 7| inches. It was set in the clay, the rim extending about two inches 
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abo'N^e the Burface. Fragments of pottery and a mass of blue clay surrounded it, 
similar to Number II. A photograph of this vessel before it was removed from the 
(day is reproduced, Plate B. The fragments of pottery surrounding the pan are 
visible. The largest pan discovered (I) was not set in the yellow clay as were 
all the others ; but rested upon a mass of ashes and earth a few inches above the 



Fig. 1. — PLAN OF THE MAIN EXCAVATION, KIMMSWICK SITE, 1902. 


clay surface — probably it had never been used. The dimensions of this large vessel 
'are: diameter 31 inches, depth 12 inches. This, although of the greatest capacity, is 
the thinnest of the four : in many places it is not more than half-an-inch in thickness. 
Pan ly was set into the clay with its rim extending two inches above the surface. 
Dimensions : diameter 24 inches, depth 9 inches. Althongh neither blue clay nor 
sherds surrounded this vessel it was found to be in an excellent state of preservation. 
A photograph of this pan as it was discovered is shown in Plate B. All were made 
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F’IG. 2,— pans III AND IV IN THE UNDISTUBBED CLAY : A FIBE-BED SHOWING 
EXTENT OP DISCOLORATION CAUSED BY THE HEAT. SUBSTRATUM OP REB^OSE, 
VEGETABLE MOULD, BTC. PRESENT SURFACE REPRESENTING 20 FT. IN EXTENT. 



of clay, to which a large quantity of pulverised shell was added. The surfaces, both 
inside and outside, are smooth and without decoration of any sort. 

The fire-beds, twenty-eight in number, averaged more than 2 feet in diameter, 
and beneath many the heat had reddened the. clay to a depth of from 6 to 9 inches ; 
while, of course, the surfaces had ])ecome quite hard. In pan II a piece of stone 
about 8 inches in diameter was found which showed the effect of fire ; similar stones 

were d i s - 

"v ■ ' ’ '• . ■.'■ ■■ . ■ ■ ■ • ■ covered cither 

! . ■■■ ■'., '•■■ ■ . near or resting 

■ ' upon different 

hre-heds, all 
s h o w i n g un- 
mi stakeahle 
evidence of 
having been 
heated. And 

so we may conclude that the stones were heated and placed in the ])au containing 
the water from the spring, the water would soon evaporate, leaving the salt in the 
bottom of the vessel. 

The superstratum, resting ujiou the natural clay surface, is formed of wood ashes, 
charred wood, vast quantities of broken pottery vessels or pans, many bones of 
animals, birds and fish, antlers of deer and elk, and broken implements and ornaments 
of stone, lioiie, shell and pottery, all intermixed with vegetable mould. 

This was apparently camp refuse which had accumulated during a long period 
of time. During the time the site 
was occupied, or rather frequented, by 
the native tribes, ashes and refuse 
must necessarily have accumulated in 
heaps at different points near the fire- 
heds. After the site was no longer 
visited the action of the rains and 
winds would have had a tendency to 
level the surface. Later a growth of 
timber covered it, and .so it remained 
until some thirty years ago, wdien it was 
cleared and ploughed for the first time. 

It will not he possible to describe in so short an article all 
tlie material discovered in the mass of refuse and vegetable 
mould which was found to cover the original clay surface. Only 
the more interesting pieces can be mentioned. 

As would be expected, very few perfect specimens of any 
sort Avere recovered. 

Among the objects of eartheinAmre were several jars of a 
cylindrical form. One is shown in Fig. 3, B. The dimensions 
are : height, 12 inches ; diameter of opening, 4| inches, 
tapering to the loAver or closed end. Another unusual type is shown (A) in the same 
tigiire. This is 5| inches in diameter and 6|- inches in height. Being of a conical 
form and surmounted by a knob or handle makes it appear to have been used as a lid or 
cover. These are believed to be forms heretofore unknown in the Mississippi Valley, 

Many fragments of earthorn vessels of different shapes and sizes Avere found in all 
[)arts of the excavation. Some Avere portions of large jars whicdi >vould have held from 
three to four gallons. Also many fragments of shallow plates — similar to the modern 
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Fig. a .— pottery cover 
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soup plate — the flat, flaring rim being decorated with incised straight lines. Some 
were coloured red, others black. The largest specimen found measured 14 inches in 
diameter. 

In addition to the vessels were many smaller objects of pottery, including many 
discs from 2 to 4 inches in diameter (one, being perforated, had probably 
served as a spindle whorl), and small pestle-shaped objects, whicli were 
probably used in smoothing the surface of pottery vessels."*' 8ome small 
i)owls less than 2 inches in diameter, a small gourd-shaped rattle, and a 
figure of an owl, all made of pottery, were probably toys. 

The implements of stone were similar to those found throughout the 
adjacent country, on both sides of the Mississii^pi. It is rather difficTilt to 
account for the large number of broken celts, usually a half or a third 
of an implement, whicdi were found in all parts of the excavation. 

Many were pieces of large specimens probably from 6 to 8 inches 
in length. No grooved stone axes were found, although two excellent 
examples made of hmmatite were discovered near pan III. Among the 
pestles or grinders was one of unusual interest ; adhering to the flat surface 
were many small pieces of shell, showing it to have been used to pulverise 
the shell which was mixed with the clay when making pottery. 

The finding of pumice may be accounted for, as it often occurs on the 
sand-bars in the Mississippi, having been brought down from the Rocky 
Mountains by the current of the Missouri. 

Bone needles and awls were quite numerous, but the lance-head shown 
ill Fig. 4 is by far the most interesting of all the bone objects discovered. 

It is 5| ins, in length and only inch in thickness, LANCE^mNT^ 

A great many deer antlers were found. The thick section of the 
antler near the skull was often utilised, as many such pieces, from 4 to 
6 inches in length, were found, the ends of all being rounded and smoothed from use. 
These have often been considered as ‘■^fiakers” used in working stone, but had they 
been so employed the ends would not have been smoothed but roughened, consequently 
they appear to have been utilized for an entirely different purpose. 

The following fresh- water 
shells, all of which occur in 
the streams of Jefferson county, 
were found in quantities : — 
Qtuidrula undulata (Barnes), 
^ : Qicadrula pustulata (Lea), 

Lampsilis luteolus (Lamarck), 
and the Lampsilis rectus (La- 
marck). In addition to these, 
two marine shells from the 
Gulf of Mexico : Stromhus 
alias (Gmel) and Sycotypus 
perversus (Lh\\\.\ The finding 
of these marine shells is of 
special interest when we con- 
sider the distance from the 
Gulf, some 600 miles in a 
direct line and more than twice as f«ur by the course of the Mississippi. 

Two worked shells are shown in Fig. 5 : A is a specimen of the Quadrula 
undvdata perforated, undoubtedly to make it possible to attach it to a wooden handle. 





Fm. 5 .— SHELL OBJECTS. (^.) 


* W. H. Holmes, Timnttdh Ann, Bep. Bmeati Eth„ 
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Similar pieces have been found iu the adjacent parts of the valley. B is a more 
finished object. The entire outer surface of the shell had ])een smoothed and polished 
and the edges shaped. This and a similar specimen were found in the bottom of a 
broken salt pan in a small excavation near the south-west corner of tlie site ; others, 
however, were discovered in the main excavation. Probably they served as spoons 
and may have been attached to handles. 

Bones of the bear, deer, fox, turkey, and of a large fish, antlers of the deer and elk 
and teeth of the beaver were found in all parts of the excavation. This appears to 
strengthen the theory that the mass, now forming the upper stratnni, was originally 
Jieaps of refuse which had accumulated during the days the site was visited by the 
natives for the purpose of making salt. 

Many references could be quoted from the histories and otlu‘r writings relating 
to the Mississippi valley, Imt certainly the most interesting of all appears in Dn 
Pratz’s work,’*^ which reads: — ‘‘After we have gone up tlie Black /f/Ver a]>out thirty 
leagues, we find to the left a brook of salt water, which comes from the \\ est. 
“ . . . . The Indians come a great way ofi‘ to this ])lace, to hunt in winter, and 

make salt. Before the French trucked coppers with them, they made tipoii the s])ot 
“ ])ots of earth for this operation : And fhey returned home, loaded with salt and dry 
provisions.” This place was not far from the northern boundary of the present 
state of Louisiana, 

It is evident from this statement by Du Pratz that the Indians ceased making 
earthenware pans as soon as they were able to obtain metal vessels from the 
European colonists. The Kiinmswick site was ])rohably similar to the one on Black 
River, not a permanent village, hut merely a locality vi^ited from time to time by 
different hands for tlic purpose of hinitirig and replenishing their sn])ply of salt. Ihe 
site is evidently quite old as no objects of European workmanship were found in 
either the siqierstratnm or the stone-lined graves, many of which were discovered 
near by. These are to he descri]>od in a sc])arate article. 

And so it would appear the place had been abandoned before the arrival of the 
French in Upper Louisiana. D. I. BUSHNELL, Junk. 


Lewis. 


{See Man, 1906, 97.) 


u 


England : Arcliseology. 

The Flint Supplies of the Ancient Cornish. 

Bn A. L. Lewis, F.C.A. 

My frieiiil, the late Francis Brent, F.S.A., of Plyraouth, j^ave much consideration 
to this matter, and collected large numbers of worked flints (mostly of small size) from 
various parts of Cornwall, and especially from Dozmare Pool, several of which be 
gav'o to me during my various visits to him. Vol. 9 (188(i) of the Journal of the 
lioyul Listitufion of Cormcall contains a short paper on the subject by him, but it is 
principally a list of places where worked flints had been found, to which he afterwartls 
added Boscawen-un (near the circle), and Polurrian headland, near Mullyon. ^ I tried 
to get him to write a paper for the Anthropological luslitute respecting the sites from 
which the flint was in his opinion obtained ; that he did not do, but be gave me 
the following particulars, which are not contained iu the paper cited. At various 
spots along the west coast of the Laud’s Kud peninsula there were green sand flints, 
the nearest point of supply of which was, he thought, Haldoa above Dawlish, and 
red chert from Chard. His belief was that the Dozmare flints were brought in bulk 
from Bere, on the Devonshire Coast, and worked on the spot whore they were found 
iu such large numbers, and that some found at Kyuauce Cove came from the same 
source. Ked chert, as he thought from Chard, was also found at Kynaiice Cove and 
at Goonhilly on the Lizard peninsula. In a lecture delivered b y Mr. Brent befor e 

* Illdoey of Louisiana, Ix)ndoii, 1763. Vol. I., p. 283. 
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the Plymouth Institution on March 25, 1880, he said “I have found them ” ‘ (flakes, 
scrapers, borers, and cores), “ on Staddon and Maker heights, near Tavistock, and on 
“ White Tor, also at Dozmar^ Pool, Ky nance, and the Land’s End, and, from the fact 
that they are usually accompanied by fragments, chips, and broken piecevS, I am of 
opinion that they were manufactured on the spot from pebbles brought from a 
distance, and were not themselves usually made articles of barter in their perfect 
condition/’ A. L. LEWIS. 


Solomon Islands. Edge-Partington. 

Ing^ava, Chief of Rubiana, Solomon Islands: died 1906. Extracts 4C 
from a letter from T, W. Edge-Partington^ Deputy Commissioner. Ill 

There has been a tremendous lot of sickness among the natives, both in Simho 
and in Ruhiaua. They have] been dying every day and .are still doing so. It is 



carrying off all the 
old men and women. 
Poor old Ingava is 
dead. I must tell you 
all about his funeral, 
as it was rather 
quaint. Immediately 
he was dead, they 
strapped him into a 
rough sort of chair 
that, they had made, 
so that he was in a 
sitting position. Then 
they put on all his 
shell arm rings, 
amounting to about 
thirty on each arm — 
and on his breast his 
large Bakhia ” — all 
around him they ar- 
ranged his Po-ota or 
money, and by his 
side they laid his 
shield, spears, and 
tomahawks. He was 
left in this sitting 
position for two days ; 
hundreds of natives 
came down to take a 
last look at their great 
fighting king. It was 
a real ‘‘lying in state” 
or rather “ sitting in 


hjgava. 

(aeprodtuxa iy Hnd pamissim af Riar-Admirdl kuowu tO have been 

the biggest fighter in 

the group. The mourning arrangements -were as follows. His two chief relations, 
G-tuni and Gemu, and their children all have to shave their heads and are supposed 
to remain on Ingava’s island for 100 days. His widow has to remain in Ingava’s 
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house for the same period and is not onlj not allowed to go outside hut is not 
allowed to put her feet to the ground for the whole of that time. These rules are not 
so strictly observed now as formerly — they do the 100 days moimhng on the island 
and shave their heads but they do not remain on the island all the time, for I v‘^aw some 
of them in the villages. The successor is Gemu, Ingava’s eldest cousin. At the death 
of Ingava they had a big feast which is repeated every thirty days. Ingava was 
buried next to his father and brother at the end of his own island. Their form of 
burial is to leave the body in the fork of a tree until the flesh has rotted away, after 
which they remove the skull and put.it into the Tamate house where all the relatives’ 
skulls are kept. T. W. EDGE-PARTINGTON. 


van Gennep. 


Par A, van Gennep. (Cf, Man, 1906, 95.) j|0 


Australia. 

Questions australiehnes. 

M. Lang donne an mot jiistement nn sens precis qu’il ne saurait avoir 
etant donn^e la place qu’il occupe dans la phrase. Cependant j’accepte cette inter- 
pretation et fais remar quer k M. Lang que dans ses citations de Native Tribes n’est 
point contenu ce qu’il y voit (Man, 1906, 112) : — 

P Dans la premihre {Native Tribes^ p. 401), les AncStres descendirent sous 
terre ; mais il n’est pas dit qu’ils moururent. 

2^ Dans la deuxi^me (iS., p. 410) il y a : “ An old Paiumga man .... 
opened a vein in his arm and thus flooding the country, drowned the Achilpa 
“ men in blood ; a large number of stones sprang up to mark the spot and they 
“ still remain to show where the men went into ground.” Comment descendirent- 
ils sous terre apres avoir etc noy6s ? Il y a la une contradiction sur le sens de la- 
quelle seuls MM. Spencer et Gillen peuvent nous renseigner. M. Lang n’a pas cit4 
ce passage in exte^iso, 

3^^ Dans la troisi^me (zZ>., p. 413) les hommes moururent mais il n’est pas dit 
qu’ils descendirent sous terre au moment m^me de leur mort. 

4° Il en est de m^me pour les autres citations {ih.^ pp. 414, 415, 417). 

Il n’y a done pas corrdlation entre descendre sous terre et mourir dans cea 
passages. Et cette correlation, c’est MM. Spencer et Gillen, ou plutdt M. Lang en 
les interprdtant, qiti Font introduite. J’esp^re que M. Lang s’expliqiie main ten ant 
“ how I failed to discover what is so manifest ! ” Sans compter qu’il ne s’agit dans 
les passages cites que des Hommes Achilpa, dout Fexistence mythique est le sujet 
d’un cycle legendaire particulier ; il reste toutes les autres legendes ou le semblant de 
correlation en question ne se ddcouvre meme pas. 

Cette discussion n’a d’ailleurs qu’une importance polemique. Il en est autre- 
ment de la question du “ silence.” Ce que je prdtends, c’est que les opinions des 
demi-civilises sur les phenom^nes d’ordre sexuel sont encore fort mal connues eu 
general. Nous sommes m^me relativement bien renseignes pour les Aiistr aliens. 
Mais la encore restent de grander lacunes. Les observateurs out trop de pudeur, 
ou manquent de connaissances biologiques et m^^dicales, ou de connaissances ethno- 
graphiques, qui leur feraient entre voir la necessite d’enquetes approfondies sur la vie 
sexuelle et leur feraient comprendre des details entre vus en passant. Je crois que 
Fidee qu’on s’est faite d divers moments et en divers lieux du m^canisme physio- 
logique de la conception a jou6 un rdle important dans Felaboration d’institutions 
comme le manage, Fheritage, etc. 

De m6me que les demi-civilises ont leur cosmologie, leur cosmo graphic, leur 
zoologie, leur toxicologic, etc., ils ont leur biologie. Et parmi les processus d’ordre 
biologique, celui de la reproduction a du les interesser, et leur suggerer des theories 
pre-scientifiques. Un exemple connu ; le pouvoir du mari et du p^re dans divers 
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codes du midi de TEurope tient a co qiie dans cette region Tidee que la genei^atioii 
est roeuvre de I’liomme seal, la femme n’etant qu’iin receptacle, >s’est imposee d’e plus 
eii plus geueralement. 

Cette opinion a etc reiicontree dans TAustralie dn Sud et dii Sud-Est par M. Howitt, 
du inoius dans quelqiies tribus. Mais les aiitres : comment expliqueut-elles la 
generation ? 

Or c’est la pour moi la question importante, les cas australiens ne me servant 
provisoirement que de matcriaux pour un travail plus eteudu. Mais ce u’est pas, 
comme le croit M. Lang, la question de la reincarnatioa. A tons ses correspondants 
M. Lang demande, semble-t-il : “ Les Australiens au contact desquels vous vivez 
“ croient-ils a la reincarnation ? ” C’est la im probleme interessant en soi. Mais 
la theorie reincaniationiste n’est que I’line des explications demi-civilisees dn proces 
physiologique et biologique. Et co qiii le proiive, c’est que les Euablayi de 
M”^® K. Langloli Parker et les Australiens de I’Onest informateiirs de M"™® Bates 
out rdpoudii par dela la question seeondaire posee (reincarnation) a la question 
fondamentale sous-entendue (mecanisine de la conception). 

Qnoiqu’il en soit, M. Lang dit eii (v) a propos de la theorie conceptioniste ” 
que la verite se fera jour : et il Taidc en cela, coiitre sa propre theorie, en publiant 
les reponses de M"^*^ Bates. 

S’il m’est permis de donner la formule de la question a poser, ce sera celle-ci : 
‘‘ jDc quelle manure se font (on: avez-vous) vos enfants?"''* Ainsi on ne prejuge 
ni.animisme, ni reincarnationisme et on laisse a riiidig^ne toiite latitude de s’expli- 
quer compl^tement. Ceci ne vaut pas seiilement pour les Australiens, mais pour tons 
les clemi-civilisds. 

Enfin je troiive uu cas intdressant de “ convergence ” (mot qni a sembid dtrauge 
k piusieurs critiques) dans The Euahlayi Tribe : “ The first division among thi.s 
“ tribe is a blood distinction : — 

Gwaigulleab - - light blooded. 

“ Gwaimndtbeu - - dark blooded. 

This distinction is not confined to the human beings of the tribe, who must be 
“ of one or the other, but there are the Gwaigulleab and Gwaimiidthen divisions in 
all things (p. 11). . . . The origin of this division is said to be the fact that 
“ the original ancestors were, on the one side, a red race coming from the west, the 
Gwaigulleab ; on the other a dark race coming from the east.” II y aurait done 
eu convergence de gronpes appartenant k deux races differentes, ensiiite fusioiuides, 
mais continuant k se paxtager runivers d’un commun accord.* De meme M. Siebert 
a recueilli chez les Dieri une Idgende mettant en sedne des eofants a la peau 
noire, Ugatani-maru-maru, et des enfants a la peau claire on rougeatre, Ngatani- 
maralye (cf. Miss Howitt in Folk-Lore^ 1902, pp. 414-417) ; et au temoignage 
de M. O. Siebert {Folk^Lore^ op, cit, p. 404) on distingue dans la region du lac 
Eyre fcrois teintes de peau. 

A defaut d’aiitres reiiseignements, il est difficile de preciser ici la concordance 
entre le type etlinique et la i)lmatrie on la classe. Et je ne pretends pas qiie dans 
le^systdme de 8 ou de 4 sons-groiipes on gronpes il faille admettre I’existence de 
8 ou de 4 “ races ” difFerentes. Mais le cas des Dieri et des Euahlayi pent s’dtre 
prdsente frdquemment. Il serait maintenant interessant de savoir si les designations 
dieri k base anthropologique ont aussi, comme chez les Euahlayi, nne valeur de 
classification generale et une portee sociale. A. VAN GEN NEE. 


* Suivant un proc^dd bien expose par MM. E. Eurkbeim et Marcel Mau.ss dans I'Minee 
Sociolo^ique, T. VI (1903). 
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REVIEWS. 

India, South. Rivers. 

The Todas, By W. H. R. Rivern. Loudon : Macmillan, 1906. Fp. xviii JTf 
-f- 755. 23 X 15 cm. Price 21s. If 

In (Iiis goodly volume Dr, Rivers lias given a remarkable account of a remarkable 
and exceptional race, dwelling for an unknown period on an extensive mountain 
jilateau in aoutlierii India, apart from the peoples of the plains, unlike them in 
appearance, customs, and religious observances, and at the present day, when their 
bills have become the resort of numerous Europeans and other nationalities, still 
remainiug unchanged. This tribe is in nowise savage or barbarous, but rather a 
pastoral inoflensive people whose life and habits are bound up with their herds, 
consisting of buffaloes of a fine breed, the milk of which enters largely into their food 
and ceremonial rites. Some of each herd are held sacred, though undistinguished by 
any marks, and their treatment and movements are attended Avitb special formalities 
when changing to fresh enclosures and pasturages. 

Dr. Rivers has given a full and elaborate account of Toda life, observances, and 
ceremonials, so complete and minute an account indeed of a most intricate and com- 
plicated subject, abounding with details difficult to acquire, with names and terms 
also given in the uncouth Toda tongue, as to excite wonder at the success with which 
be lias carried out the undertaking. 

The Todas are divided into two distinct groups, marriage between whom is not 
allowed ; each division is further divided into “ clans ” each with its own name, 
taken from the village in which they live ; the division named the Tartliarol, comprising 
twelve clans, is double the size of the other division, the Tcivaliol, which has only 
six, The Todas live in little villages scattered about the bills, in some parts more 
thickly than others, at some time, it is thought, more generally than at present ; the 
Toda name for them is Mad, but commonly they are known as Maud. The huts 
are peculiar in shape, round and topped like half a boat or barrel, thatched, the ends 
closed with planks, a door in front, the interior sometimes roomy, sometimes small 
and stufiy, there is a fireplace within, and usually raised seats outside in front ; the 
hut is often enclosed by a rough stone wall with a narrow opening. Near most villages 
there is another hut held sacred as the dairy, and near it a circular enclosure or pen 
in which the luifialoes are confined at night. The dairy hnt is the centre of Toda 
dairy life and ceremonial. It is presided over by a dairyman-priest called palol^ who 
must belong to the Teivaliol division ; he is the most sacred personage, and, liis 
inauguration in the office is a very complicated ceremonial, and his life and actions 
are severely regulated. A village possessing a dairy hut is called ti. Some possess 
more than one, and some clans have many dairies and corresponding dairy men. The 
herds of bufialoes in the villages comprise both ordinary and sacred animals, the latter 
often of difiei'ent degrees of sanctity, and tbeir milk is used and cliuriied in dairies of 
different grades, the higher distinguished by the possession of a sacred bell and a more 
elaborate ritual ; the buffaloes of all kinds, however, are the property, not of the clan, 
but of families or individuals. 

There are two kinds of Toda dairies, one like the ordinary dwelling-hut, containing 
usually two or three rooms iu which the varied and numerous vessels and utensils 
used, in daily life and ceremonies are stored; the other has a conical roof, drawn up 
into a sort of spire, and is held of much superior sanctity. Dairies of this kind were 
onde more numerous, but now only three or four exist. Each dairy has its special 
name according to the kind of buffalo connected with it. Within the dairy a number 
of vessels in daily or ceremonial use are stored, each with its own name, they are of 
earthenware or bamboo, and, as well as the interior of the dairy, are very elaborately 
purified every day. The dairy priest, as well as the other Todas, usually rises before 
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daylight, and on rising says a word of benediction, and on issuing from the hut salutes 
the sun. The dairy-man then goes through an elaborate ritual of washing and 
salutation, lights a lamp by rubbing together three pieces of a special wood, and goes 
through many evolutions of prayer and gesticulation, then adjusts his clothing, and 
going outside begins to churn the coagulated milk that had been drawn the evening 
before. He then salutes the buffaloes, which meanwhile have been let out of their 
enclosure, milks them in the appointed way, and when the vessels are filled, recitevS 
the prayer of the village, standing in a prescribed position and place, and finally seats 
himself by the dairy-door and calls on a boy to bring him buttermilk, which after 
certain formalities lie drinks from a leaf-cup, which is then thrown away. This 
concludes the dairywork of the morning, but much the same operations are repeated 
in the afternoon. On these occasions buttermilk is served out to some privileged 
Todas, not to all, for ordinary Todas may not approach the Palol except on certain 
days, and women only by an allotted path when receiving buttermilk. 

The life of the Todas, especially when in priestly office, is so rigidly environed 
with minute observances and regulations that it is difficult to give even a general view ; 
much must be omitted or lightly passed over, and closer enquiry referred to Dr. Rivers’s 
exhaustive volume. 

In appearance the Todas are a striking, picturesque race, quite distinguishable from 
the peoples of the plains on both sides of the Nilgiris, tali and well-proportioned, their 
skins dark brown, lighter than the Hindus of . the plains, the head long and the black 
hair thick and abundant, especially of the women, who wear it in long ringlets, 
never seen on women of Dravidian race. They hold themselves much superior to all 
surrounding nationalities, and are gi’ave in demeanour and intelligent. Both men and 
women wear a long mantle thrown round the shoulders without fastening, giving a 
sort of picturesque, almost classical, appearance. When showing respect the Toda 
man bares and exposes his right ai’m. A curiously characteristic salutation takes 
place between a man and any younger female relative when they chance to meet ; tlie 
man raises his foot whilst the woman places her hand under the foot and raises it to 
her forehead, and repeats the same with the other foot. 

As in all Hindu nations of Southern India the system of kinship amongst tlie 
Todas is extremely complicated. The subject is dealt with at length in Chapter 21 
of the volume under consideration, but room for even an abstract could hardly find 
place in a notice like the present. There are sets of terms expressing kinship, one 
used when speaking of relatives and another when speaking to relatives. A father, 
his brothers, all males of the same generation, and husbands of sisters have their special 
form of address ; elder brothers of the father are addressed in one way and younger 
brothers in another way. There are separate forms, too, of speaking of and to a mother, 
also to any other wife of the father, to the mother’s sisters, the wives of the father’s 
brothers, and sisters of the wife’s father. This complicated system of address and 
nomenclature cannot be followed up here. A curious point is the difference of kinship 
terms used in speaking to or of a relative ; the terms in speaking to seem largely based 
on relative ages and generations. A Toda may not mention the name of the man from 
whom he has received his wife, nor of his grandfather or grandmother, nor of a dead 
relative ; such can only be mentioned in a roundabout way. 

The marriage customs of the Todas have long excited attention, polygamy being 
prominent and well established amongst them. So is infant marriage, in which a form 
of agreement between the parents of the boy and girl is arranged, and a kind of 
betrothal takes place in which the boy, after performing prescribed salutations to the 
girl’s parents and brothers, gives her a cloth as a wedding gift. Father and son 
then return to their village, the girl sometimes, but rarely, with them. Mucli often er 
she remains at her own home till fifteen or sixteen years of age ; the boy meanwhile 
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has to repeat the gift of a cloth twice a year. No man or woman may marry a 
member of his or her clan, but must marry into another clan. Marriage between two 
members of the same clan is absolutely forbidden. There are other prohibitions too 
long to detail. Notwithstanding this, however, there is extreme laxity in sexual 
matters, both before and after marriage, adultery is regarded as no offence, and 
polyandry is an organised system. When a woman marries it Ls understood she also 
becomes the wife of his brothers. It is the same when men live together as if 
they were brothers, even should they live in different villages the wife lives 
with each in turn, usually for a month. When pregnant one of the husbands 
is chosen to perform the ceremony of giving an imitation bow and arrow formed 
from a bent stick, a slip of bark as a string, and a stalk of grass as an arrow ; both 
stick and grass are of special kinds. This ceremony is of great importance and 
must be performed daring a first pregnancy, the man who gives the how and arrow 
being thereby marked and regarded as the father of the child, even though he had 
nothing to do with the woman before. After the ceremony the woman goes to her 
usual home and stays till delivery takes place. The child then horn belongs to the 
clan of the husband who has given the boAV and arrow, and this is the rule in any 
succeeding pregnancies. So loose is the marriage tie among the Todas that wives 
are frequently transferred from one husband or group of husbands to another on 
payment of a fine of buffaloes ; such transfers are made quite peaceably on mutual 
agreement ; divorce, too, exists, when a husband is dissatisfied with his wife, on 
payment of a fine of one buffalo to the wife’s people. The extraordinary looseness 
of marriage bonds does not appear to lead to quarrels or jealousy, as indeed is iiaturaf 
when adultery is looked npon as no offence. It would be too long to enter into the 
social organisation of the Todas, their laws of property and inheritance, their clan- 
divisions, and privileges and offices peculiar to each. Their government by a 
definite council, their beliefs and traditions, are all minutely described in this laborious 
volume. 

The Todas believe in several gods, much like themselves, who once intermixed 
with and ruled them, but are now unseen, and most of them inhabit the summits of 
the hills. Two of them are pre-eminent. One a male god, named On; the other 
a female, Teikirzi. Many forms of prayers are used by the Todas in connection with 
the dairy ceremonial and on certain other occasions. Each village has its own form 
of prayer, the general burden being petitions for the health of the buffaloes and ter 
avert evil. The Todas are very averse from giving examples of prayers used, but 
Dr. Rivers was able to obtain some which he has given at length. 

The funeral ceremonies of the Todas are remarkable and extremely complicated ; 
they are minutely described in the volume under notice ; only a general view can be* 
given here. The body of a dead Toda is burnt, and this is regarded as a first funeral 
and has its special name and ceremonial. After an interval that may extend from a 
month to a year, a second funeral ceremony, also specially named, is held, and on the 
next morning before daybreak the relics are finally burnt and all ashes buried within 
a circle of stones in which the last burning took place. 

The extraordinary number of observances and ceremonies performed at these 
funerals cannot be enumerated and described in a notice like this, all are strictly 
followed and described at length in Dr. Rivers’s book. Toda life, indeed, is passed 
in the observance of extraordinary elaborate ceremonials at birth, marriage, and death. 
Daily offices, worship, food-taking, and movements are all rigidly regulated.^ 

It has been said that the Toda tribe differs in appearance, way of living, habits,, 
and speech from any of the peoples inhabiting the plains surrounding their mountain 
abode. The first European who saw them was a priest belonging to the Christians 
of St. Thomas, on the rumour of a race descended from the ancient Christians of 
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8t. Thomas said to be living upon mountains in the interior of Malabar. A priest, 
Father Fiiiicio, -vvas accordingly sent to explore and get information by a Bishop of 
Calicut in 1603. The father reached the top of the then unknown mountains after a 
most toilsome and difficult journey and saw the Todas, who from his account appear to 
have been the same in appearance and customs as at present ; the father made but a 

short stay of two days and returned to Calicut. Since then till the early years of last 

century no record of the Todas exists. Whence they came remains uncertain. Dr. Rivers 
is inclined to think they were an offshoot from some of the races in Malabar between 
whoso customs and* theirs some shades of resemblance exist. In some points, especially 
in funeral ceremonies, there are similarities between Toda customs and those of other 
parts of India, but their own manners and customs and physical characteristics remain 
the best evidence. They must for long centuries have been resident on the Nilgiris. 
How and whence they came there no one can tell. There is no tradition amongst 

them of being driven from other regions by war or persecution ; their mountains, 

remote and difficult of access, with a climate extremely repellent to Hindus, who 
would never resort there by choice, have nevertheless been their abode from a distant 
antiquity, and their exceptional observances, such as the very complex rituals connected 
with their buffaloes, milk, and dairies appear to have been evolved amongst themselves, 
as well as tlieir system of mountain-dwelling deities. Polyandry, too, though not 
unknown in other parts of India, is a mnoli more habitual and organised feature in 
tlieir life than elsewhere. In fine, notwithstanding likenesses in some details between 
the Todas and other Hindu races, the Todas give rise to an impression of singularity 
and apartness, which is strengthened by Dr. Rivers’s very searching, complete, and 
interesting account here too inadequately noticed. M. J. W. 


Lang*. 

18 


Greece. 

Homer and his Age, By Andrew Lang. London : Longmans, Green & Co., 

1906. Pp. xii -h 336, with 8 plates. 22 x 15 cm. Price 12**. 67/. 

It was high time that someone protested against what may be called the Higher 
Criticism of the Homeric poems, and many a student will rejoice to know, on excellent 
authority, that most of bis difficulties are imaginary, “ In searching with microscopes 
for Honiienc discrepancies and interpolations ” the critics have brought bewilderment 
on the reader, and in some cases ridicule on themselves ; and but for Mr. Lang’s 
knowledge and enthusiasm, we might still be wondering whether the simple inter- 
pretation of the poems could, after all, be the true one. Though the author is 
compelled to fight the separatist critics Avith their own weapons and thus to deal 
Avith several questions in minute detail, his main position can be easily understood, 
and may he put in his own words: “It is our effort to show that the unus color 
“ of Wplf (one harmony of colourj does pervade the epics ; that recent details are 
“ not often, if cA^er, interpolated ; that the poems harmoniously represent one age, 
“ and that a brief age of culture ; that this effect cannot, in a thoroughly uucritical 
“ period, have been deliberately aimed at and produced by arcb mo logical learning, 
“ or by sedulous copying of poetic tradition or by the scientific labours of au 
“ editor in tbe sixth century b.g.” 

It was admitted by Wolf more than a century ago that the Iliad, and still 
more the Odyssey, bad artistic unity ; but be adds that this consummate piecing 
together is just what one would not expect from an early poet who merely recited 
single rhapsodies. In the light of Mr. Lang’s treatise, this must rank as sheer 
perversity. Granted tbe supreme genius of Homer, the wonder would be that this 
unity could be preserved without a written text through four centuries. An excursus 
throws doubt on the editing of the poems under Pisistratus, and “against the 
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“ hypothesis of the existence of early texts, there is nothing, except the feeling of 
“ some critics that it is not likely.” 

Chronological limits for the composition of both poems are easily found, as the 
date generally agreed upon for the fall of Troy is about 1100 n.c. and the earliest 
Cyclic poems, which presuppose the Iliad, date from about 776 n.c. Further, the 
Homeric civilisation is evidently earlier than that represented in the Dipylon cemetery 
outside the walls of Athens, and for that age of geometrical design the earliest date 
is 900-850. A marked feature of that cemetery is the occurrence of burnt and 
unburnt burials, the former being an exotic rite that recalls the treatment of the 
Homeric dead. For once Mr. Lang agrees with the view taken by his fellow 
translator of the Iliad, Dr. Leaf, who holds that Homer described an age later than 
that of the famous tombs discovered by Schliemann on the acropolis of My cense, 
and earlier than the Dipylon tombs of Attica. The poems incline rather to the 
earlier than the later period, and cremation at Athens must he regarded as a survival 
from the time when cairns were raised over cinerary urns on the plains of Troy. 
Mr. Lang would tentatively put the latest expansions of the poems before 1000 b.o., 
but there are solid reasons for attributing the bulk of the Iliad and Odyssey to the 
tenth and eleventh centuries. From this standpoint the vexed questions of Homeric 
criticism are boldly faced. Iron is shown to have been in use for implements of 
various - kinds ; but, perhaps owing to imperfect tempering, it had not superseded 
bronze as the material for swords and spears. On a potsherd of the Dipylon 
period are seen shields of three different shapes, and in view of the conflicting 
evidence, it may well be that the shields of Homer's day were not of uniform 
pattern : in any case they were not inordinately heavy, and did not render a chariot 
absolutely necessary in action. Another interesting theory is advanced to explain 
the bronze covering of the Homeric shield ; while layers of oxhide, bent into the 
figure-of-8 form, had been sufficient to keep out stone-tipped arrows in the Mycenean 
age, metal plates were required against arrow-heads of bronze, which were tanged 
not socket.ed« 

There are other chapters on armour, the Homeric house, notes of change in the 
Odyssey (which reminds one of the snakes in Ireland), changes in language, certain 
interpolations, and, by way of novelty, a comparative study of early epics, which goes 
to show that poets (except in a modern age of criticism) do not cultivate archmology, . 
but in rehandling the poetic themes of their predecessors, give to the stories ‘‘a new 
costume” in the fashion of their own day. An editor who could have put together 
the Homeric poems as we know them in the sixth century, must have been a greater 
genius than the originator of the component lays. 

Warmly as we welcome this volume, with its illustrations and copious index, 
it seems to have lacked a final revision. A few misprints in foreign words can be 
easily overlooked, but there are from time to time repetitions of the main points 
that might well he spared : one instance more conspicuous than others may be found 
on pp. 191 and 192. Mr. Lang has also given us better metaphors than the ‘‘master- 
less floating jellyfish of old poems and new,” on p. 41 — if, indeed, the words quoted 
are his own. These are, however, but spots in the sun, and we join the author in 
the hope that burial cairns may yet be discovered in the neighbourhood of Troy to 
show if Homer lied. A. S. 


Thurston. 

19 


India, South. 

Ethnographic Notes in Southern hidia. By Edgar Thurston, Madras, 

1906. Pp. viii + 580. Forty plates. 22 x 14 cm. Price 6^. 

The many official and other publications of India — Census reports, district 
gazetteers and manuals, reports of commissions and surveys, missionary journals, &c.. 
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— contain a vast amount of valuable ethnographic material which is not readily 
accessible. Mr. Thurston is performing a great service to anthropology in bringing 
together in convenient form collections of this material from the south of India, and 
in adding to it the fruits of his own researches and much information gathered by 
his assistants and friends. 

The book consists of three long articles and many shorter papers. The first 
article on marriage customs is reprinted from Mr. Thurston’s Bulletins, but with many 
interesting additions, including a group dealing with the part played by the maternal 
uncle in connection with marriage. The second article on death ceremonies is wholly 
new and gives a very valuable picture of the beliefs and customs accompanying the 
disposal of the dead. It comes out very clearly that the original method of disposing 
of the bodies of the dead is burial, and that this method only becomes replaced by 
oremation as Brahmanic influence becomes strong. It is interesting that burial in the 
sitting posture is frequent among the ruder tribes. There is an interesting account 
of the funeral customs of the different tribes in and around the Nilgiri district 
showing how special features belonging to the ritual of one tribe may be borrowed 
by others. 

The third of the longer articles deals with magical beliefs and practices of various 
kinds, with omens, the evil eye, beliefs connected with animals, and votive offerings. 
Especially interesting are the practices of the forcible removal of the teeth of a 
sorcerer in order to counteract the evil effects produced by his spells and the custom 
of calling in the members of low castes or tribes to commit crimes of violence. It 
is evident that in the latter case the practice is a direct result of the belief in the 
magical powers of aboriginal races. Those who have acquired the habit of calling 
on these people for help in any nefarious designs against others have continued to 
do so when the designs involve physical violence instead of charms and spells. 

A very suggestive ceremony of the Madigas is recorded. At the marriage of 
one of these people an animal is sacrificed and the sacrificer impresses his blood- 
stained hand on the wall of the house, the object being to avert the evil eye. It 
is possible that we have here a primitive custom which has been one source of the 
widespread belief in the efficacy of the hand, and especially of the red hand, as a 
charm against the effects of the evil eye. 

In one of the shorter articles on fire-walking, Mr. Thurston has brought together 
several accounts by European eye-witnesses, from which it is evident that, in many 
cases at any rate, no more mysterious attribute is needed in the fire-walker than the 
normal thickened sole of those accustomed to go barefoot, assisted sometimes by the 
application of some substance to diminish the sensitiveness of the feet. The other 
articles deal with deformity and mutilation, with torture in the past and corporal 
punishment in the present, with slavery, fire-making, infanticide and human sacrifice, 
dress, names, the Couvade, earth-eating, boomerangs, <fec. In the article on the 
Couvade several doubtful examples are included. The seclusion of women after child- 
birth has almost certainly a motive very different from that of the Couvade, arising 
from the idea of pollution attaching to this period. If the seclusion is shared by the 
husband, it is due to his having been in contact with the source of pollution and not 
to the sympathetic i^elation between father and child which is almost certainly the 
motive of the Couvade, 

The large volume in which this valuable collection is embodied, a volume issued 
at the price of only 6^., illustrates the extraordinary wealth of Southern India in 
material for the student of sociology and religion. It will serve to whet our appetites 
for the large work on the tribes and castes of Southern India which Mr. Thurston 
promises us. W. H. K. EIVERS. 
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Tibet. O’Oonnor. 

Folk- Tales from Tihet^ with Illustrations by a Tibetan Artisf and some 
Verses from Tibetan Love-Songs. Collected and translated by Captain W. F. fcU 
O’Connor. London : Hurst & Blackett, 1906. Pp. viii + 176. 23 x 18 cm. Price 

Is. 6d. 

This collection of, Tibetan folk-tales distinctly advances our knowledge of this 
interesting people. Outwardly they seem a most stolid and unimaginative race ; but, 
as their folk-tales show, they possess a lively sense of humour, and Captain O’Connor 
Avouches for the fact that he has known a story interrupted for ten minutes at a 
time by the uncontrollable merriment aroused by some comic incident. Hitherto 
little has been known of Tibetan folk-lore except in Miss Busk’s Sagas from the 
Far Easf and in S chief ner’s tales translated from the Kah G-yur into G-erman, and 
thence into Englivsh, under the title of Tibetan Tales derived from Indian Sources., 
by Mr. Ralston. 

Captain O’Connor professes to have winnowed from his collection those of 
foreign origin — Indian and Chinese. But here he has not been quite successful, 
unless, of course, we assume that similar tales have been independently invented. 
Thus the ninth tale of the hare Avho induces the lion to look at his shadow in the 
Avater and thus loses his life, and the tenth in which he frightens the wolf by pre- 
tending that he has been directed to collect ten woH skins, both come direct from the 
Panchatantra and other Hindu sources. The tale, again, of the man Avho prospers by 
befriending a wounded sparroAv is almost certainly Buddhistic ; and that of the magic 
Avater which revives the dead suggests the Indian Amrita. All this is exactly what 
Ave might expect in view of the close connection between Tibetan and Indian 
Buddhism, and the constant visits of Indian pilgrims to the sacred mount of KaiHsa 
and the holy lake, M^nsarovar in Western Tibet. 

A number of the tales deal with animals, and here the hare is not only the 
clever beast, but assumes a malignant, almost demoniac, form. He induces the tiger 
to pluck out his eyes and eat them ; he gets the fox and wolf to strangle themselves, 
and, as we have seen, he destroys the tiger and frightens the wolf. The other 
clever beast is the frog who befools the crow. 

The tales abound in the familiar incidents common to such stories all over the 
■world. Thus we have the separable soul in the story which tells how the ogre can 
be slain only by one who strikes him from behind, and what Captain O’Connor calls 
his ‘^mascot” is a boy on whose life his depends. In a somewhat similar tale the 
ogre keeps his life in a green parrot, and when its neck is wrung he dies also. So 
Ave have a supernatural birth story where the agency employed is a number of pills, 
a lion which vomits gold, helping animals, and important variants of the master 
thief and the swan maidens. 

The book, in fact, is full of interest, and the tales are admirably told. We 
trust Captain O’Connor will be encouraged to supply us with another budget from 
his stores, and he should certainly retain the services of the native artist at Gyantse, 
who has given us a set of illustrations which are excellent examples of the grotesque. 

W, CROOKE, 


Africa, East. Maugham. 

Portuguese East Africa. B 7 E. 0. F. Maugham. London : Murray, 1906. Ai 
Pp. xii+ 340. 23 X 15 cm. Price 15s. 

The native inhabitants of the territory of Portuguese East Africa have been 
more or less under European influence for the last 400 j'ears and prior to the Portu- 
iruese conquest we under Arab influence. This fact, combined with a considerable 
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amount of misce^enatiou l>Ghveen the native aiul tlie alien ra<*.eH anti the tlisintogra- 
tion of tribes caused by the export of slaves, has tended to lireak down tlieiv tribal 
organisation aiid to modify their trilail customs. For this reason, altliough the territory 
atfbrds less opportunity for original aiitliropologieal reseandi than others that have 
been less subjocted to alien iuliaeiice, it is interesting to iiotie.e which customs (jominou 
to most African tribes have survived and which lniv(‘ disap})eared. In the above 
hook the author devotes two chapters to a desc'riptiou of the natives in the territory 
under review. He notes an absence of tribal designations and political organisatioti. 
Faith in witchcraft and the efficacy of trial hy ordeal, on the otlier hand, a.nd the 
belief that human ghouls sometimes secretly devour corpses, are still deeply rooted 
in the minds of the people. The autboj-, in common with one or two otlier observers, 
considers that the last-mentioned belief is not wholly without foundation. His 
description of the poison ordeal is the more valuable because be received it at first hand 
from a man who bad survived it. The custom of wife purchase has been modified 
to the extent of allowing the prospective bridegroom to pay for his wife witli European 
money instead of with such valuables as usually serve for currency. Apiiarently 
there is uo actual marriage ceremony. Eainmakers are still credited with power to 
inti lienee the weather, but one of these very rightly refuses to exercise his skill until 
the Government shall grant him official recognition and a salary. The tribes between 
Lake Nyassa and Mozambique have always successfully resisted and still resist 
Portuguese authority. They should therefore afford interesting maferial for original 
researeb, especially a sainong one of these tribes, the Makua, the custom of polyandry, 
rare among Bantu people, is practised. The author lays stress on the mental 
deterioration that follows on the period of puberty, and compares the effect that British, 
Portuguese, and Arabs respectively have on the natives who come under their influence. 
Besides the two chapters on the natives the author includes a useful vocaludary and 
some very practical remarks on camp equipment, food supplies, and the safeguarding of 
health. RALPH A. DURAND. 


Arcli8eolog*7. TMeullen. 

Les Prejuges et les Faits en Industrie PrehisfoHque. Par. A. Thienllen, ft ft 
Paris : Imprimerie Larousse, 1906. Pp, 32, with illustrations in the text, fcfc 
31 X 21 cm. 

No. 102 of Man, 1904, gave a very brief account of a little work by M. ThieiiUeu, 
describing, firstly, certain flints found by him, winch, in bis opinion, had been 
chipped to represent various objects, and secondly, the unfavourable manner in which 
his views had been received. In no way daunted by his failure to convert the archeo- 
logical world, and reinforced by some further specimens, M. Tliieullen returns to the 
charge in the booklet before us, and gives illustrations of three more examples : — 
a fish, the tail of which he contends only a defect in liis eyesight caused M. Adrien 
de Mortillet to pronounce not artificially formed; a resemblance of a human face ; and 
an elephant, which latter, however, was found in two pieces, at different places, and 
at an interval of five years. It is certain that some men have in past times cdiipped 
flint into the resemblance of living creatures ; it is probable that they may have done 
so in palmolitliic times ; and it is even possible that some of M. Thieullen’s speci- 
mens may be examples of their work ; but every case must be judged on its own 
merits, and the evidence on which the two pieces of his elephant are supposed to 
belong to one another is not sufficiently clearly stated. We can hut echo the sugges- 
tion of M. Rutot, quoted by the author, that if he will only continue his researches 
he may And something ivliich will be absolutely conclusive. A. L. L. 

Priiitetl by Kyue and Spottiswoode, His Majesty’s Triiitcrs, East Harding Street, E.C. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

New Zealand. With Plate 0. Edge-Partington. 

A New Zealand Box (Waka). By J. Edgc-Partington, ftQ 

The box here figured was purchased by mjsolf at the sale of Sir Charles fcll 
Frederick’s effects at Shawford Hall, wear Winchester. I was, however, unable 
to obtain any information as to how it came into his possession. The fact of its 
having been considered “ an Indian chief s coffin” perhaps explains its l)urial amongvSt 
•other Indian “ curiosities.” Tlie term feather box (loalm huid) seems to me hardly 
applicable to a box of this size which, according to Hamilton {Maori Arf^ p. 422), 
“would be capable of holding greenstone meres or other valuable property.” The 
measurements (3 feet by 11 inches by 10^ inches) exceed those of any known 
specimen ; the weight is 19|- Ihs. The carving on the lid differs from the ordinary 
type in tliat the two figures are both represented as males ; these are cut in very 
high relief and are, with the exception of the ornaments on the top of the heads, 
identical. The eyes are inlaid with haliotis shell. The box has every a])pearance 
of great age. The underside is convex with a longitudinal ridge ; the handles at the 
ouds are formed by the beads of two figures, the l)odies of which appear on the 



SIDE VIEW OF BOX. 


base, the eyes of one of - these have been inlaid, while those of the other are in an 
unfinished condition, and this is the case with all the other figures on the base. With 
the exception of the protruding heads there is no carving on the ends. The inside 
•of the box shows very clearly that it has been worked upon by stone tools. 

J. EDGE-PARTINGTON. 


Polynesia: Rennell Island. Woodford. 

Notes on Rennell Island. By C. 31. Woodford, Resident Commissioner ni 
British Solomon Tslayids, Local Corresponderit Anthropological Institute. fc ■ 

Rennell Island is situated about 90 miles south-westward of San Cristoval, and 


is about 45 miles in length and not more than about six miles wide. It is about 
400 feet high, almost of uniform height from end to end, as appears from the point of 
view of a vessel in the offing. It is composed entirely of upbeaved coral and is densely 
wooded. The north coast is almost straight from one end to the other, l)ufc the south 
coast line is broken up into a succession of bays divided one from another by slightly 
projecting headlands. 

In the largest of these bays about the centre of the island we managed to find 
a fair-weather anchorage, protected from the south-east in about fifteen fathoms, with 
a sandy bottom, situated about a quarter of a mile from shore, well within the eastern 
point of the bay. At all other places where we communicated with the natives the 
vessel stood off and on. 

This island and the smaller island of Bellona, which lies about fifteen miles N.W. 
by W. of it, are perhaps as little known as any islands in the western Pacific. They 
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are sparsely inhabited and the natives have no produce to sell. .For these reasons a 
visit to "Rennell was all the more interesting, as it afforded an opportunity of forming 
an acquaintance with a race of people almost entirely free from previous contact 
with white men. 

The natives are pure Polynesians, and are, doubtless, the descendants of 


castaways from some of the 
islands inhabited by Poly- 
nesians situated to the north 
of Santa Cruz. The distance 
from Santa Cruz in a direct 
line, which would clear the 
south-east end of the Solomon 
Group, is about 300 miles in 
a W.S.W. direction. During 
the last twenty years I have 
known of several canoes drift- 
ing from the Peef Islands 
north of Santa Cruz to the 
Solomons. 

So little is known of these 
two islands that even the 
native names have not been 
ascertained, nor was I able to 
learn them from the natives 
during my visit. The Mela- 
nesian natives of San Cristoval 
know Pennell by the name of 
Totohuke, and I have men- 
tioned elsewhere that I be- 
lieve Pennell may he identified 
with the island known to 
the Sikaiana natives as Fenu- 
anaia (Fenuahala) (Man, 1906, 
103) ; this is, of course, a 
purely Polynesian name. 

The natives may be said 
at present to have arrived at 
the “ hoop-iron age ” of civili- 
sation, hut, although I saw no 
stone or shell axes actually in 
use, they were most eager to 
secure a shell axe which I 
showed them. 

We communicated with 
the natives in five places, and, 
from the anchorage, penetrated 
about three miles inland. 



Fig. 1. 

MAN OF EENNELL ISLAND. 


The coastline of the island is bordered for the most part by an almost precipitous 
coral cliff covered with a stunted and wind-swept growth of trees. In places there is 
a small talus of fallen coral at the foot of the cliff upon which a more flourishing 
growth prevails, but in some places the coast is for miles perfectly steep-to, and it 
is only at the heads of the hays that an occasional small sandy beach is to be found. 
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In some places a few cocomuts were noticed growing near the sea. Upon examination 
they were found to bear nuts of a large size, but apparently few were allowed to arrive 
at maturity. At the place where we landed, having surmoxinted the coastal coral 
precipice, we descended again, almost to sea level, into what must have been the central 
lagoon of the reef before its upheaval. 


Fia. 2. Fin, 3. 

MAN OF BBNNELL ISLAND (BACK VIEW). WOMAN OP EENNELL ISLAND. 

Some gardens were noticed in the bed of this ancient lagoon in which a few 
inferior yams, taro, papaws, morinda citrifolia, and a few areca palms were cultivated.. 

The most depressed parts of the ancient lagoon, where the vegetable hmnus 
washed away from the higher ground had collected, had evidently been selected for 
these garden sites, but in one or two places patches of a reddish clay were noticed 
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'whicli looked as if it were of volcanic origin. Tlie coral substratum was, of course, 
too porous for water to stand in the bed of the lagoon, but all along the coast, 
wherever we landed, springs of water were noticed coming out of the rocks at and 
below sea level. 

We were not fortunate enough to reach any native settlement and, consequently, 
the only communication held with the natives was with fishing parties off the beach. 

They chew the nut of the areca palm with lime in the usual way but apparently 
without the betel pepper, so that their teeth are not stained. It would seem, therefore, 
that the betel pepper does not occur on Rennell. 

The men wear the hair long, about 12 inches, and frequently bind it with a fillet 
of bark cloth stained yellow with turmeric ; the women wear it short. In this custom 
both sexes follow the fashion of the natives of Lord Howe’s group and Stewart Island. 
They wear necklaces and ornaments made of the teeth of the flying fox and of the 

vertebrae of fish. The clothing of both 
sexes consists of a broad band of folded 
bark cloth, frequently stained a bright yellow 
with turmeric ; the cloth passes round the 
loins and between the legs, and the end is 
tucked in at the waist. Stuck in it they 
carry their adzes and other small articles. 
With the women it appears to be in 
imminent danger of falling ofiP. 

They use spears about 8 feet long 
tipped with bone, but not barbed, and I 
secured two small clubs of unusual form, a 
lime box of coco-nut shell with curiously 
carved stopper, two lime spatulas, a wooden 
head rest, several fishing nets, some finely 
plaited mats and bags, necklaces of fox 
teeth, and a hoop-iron adze, &c. 

I was unable to find out whether they 
ai’e acquainted with the cross weaving 
loom. I should suspect so, but I saw no 
woven mats daring my visit. 

The dead appear to be interred. 

They do not understand the use of 
tobacco, but are most eager for anything in 
the way of knives, axes, fish-hooks, or 
even nails, in fact metal of any kind. 

In one place, where we met a fishing 
party on the beach, an old lady of most 
respectable appearance was detected in the 
act of walking off with one of the iron rowlocks of our boat. The crutch of the 
rowlock was carefully palmed beneath a biscuit which had been given her, the shank 
hidden by her wrist. Simultaneously a most innocent-looking boy of about twelve 
years of age, accidentally of course, dropped another overboard into 2 feet of water, 
but fortunately it was noticed in time. 

One can afford to pardon these poor people for such attempts when it is taken 
into consideration that a piece of iron in their estimation represents more to them 
than ten times its weight in gold would to us. 

During the expedition into the interior of the island I noticed a tree which had 
been cut down to make a small canoe. The operation had evidently been effected 
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with a boop-iroii adze, and it must have been a laborious task ; the trank was from 
lo to 18 inches in diameter. I presume the same course was followed when stone 
or shell adzes were in use and, as I am not aware that any one has ever described or 
illustrated the method of procedure, I append a sketch showing the method of felling. 
All I was able to procure in the way of language was the following : — 
Numerals. — 1, tasi ; 2, gua ; 3, tolu ; 4, va ; 5, lima ; 6, ono ; 7, vitu ; 8, wain ; 
9, sivo ; 10, katoa. Eye, mata ; ship, vaka ; mouth, gutu ; tooth, niho ; nose, isu ; 
ear, tagina ; hand, tonu ; foot, tapuna ; wood, gau. 

Even these few words will serve to show the Polynesian origin of the Rennell 
islanders. ^ C. M. WOODB'ORD. 


Archaeology . Sturge. 

Thin Arrowheads. By W, Allen Sturge, ftC 

In connection with the arrowhejid found at Caimingtou Park Gamp, near 
Bridgwater, Somerset, and figured in Mak, 1906, 96, it may be of interest to 
record the fact that in my collection is an arrowhead which in shape, size, and thin- 
ness corresponds almost exactly with this piece. The type with the ogee outline 
is not common, but I have specimens of this very special type from G-loucester- 
shire, Derbyshire, and the Yorkshire Wolds. The arrowhead I am comparing wirh 
that recorded by Mr. St. George Gray is one of live which were found in two of the 
stone cists in Bingham Low, Derbyshire, explored by the late Mr. Thomas Bateman 
in 1885, and recorded in Ten Years'* Diggings^ p. 95. 

Another of these five arrowhead.s is of the same shape but considerably larger^ 
being perhaps the finest specimen of the variety ever found. It measures 2| inches 
in length by 1 inch in breadtli at its widest part. It is extremely thin and weighs 
only 42 grains. 


Two others of the five arrowheads are equally large and equally thin, and of 
the finest possible workmanship ; but they are more definitely kite-shaped and do not 
present the ogee outline. The fifth is smaller and resembles the two first described, 
except that the outline going up to the point is straight instead of incurved. 

Mr. Gray may, I think, take it as certain that all arrowheads of this particular 
variety were pointed at the lower end. There are certain types with the ogee out- 
line which liave rounded bases, but none of these types are quite comparable with 
the panicular type in question. W. ALLEN STURGE. 


Wales : Aroliseology. Lewis. 

Notes on some Rude Stone Monuments in Qlamorg^anshire. QQ 

By A, X, Lewis, BC.A. LU 


About six miles west from Cardiff, on a farm called Tinkiuswood, wliicdi is in a 
lane between St. Nicholas village and Diiffryu House, there have been several cromlechs 
or dolmens. The largest of these is in a little wood near the farmhouse, and is the 
only one of which any particular notice seems to have been taken. It has been 
described under the name of the St. Nicholas cromlech by the Rev. E. L. Barnwell 
in the Journal of the Royal Arclueological Institute about twenty year>s ago, and in 
Lewis’s Topographical Dictionary, where it is stated to be composed of “ large flat 
stones nearly 6 feet in height, enclosing an area of 17 feet in length by 13 feet in 
“ breadth, upon which rests a table 24 feet long and varying in breadth from 17 feet 
“ to 10 feet.” Mr. Barnwell said the chamber “i>s 19 feet long and hardly 11 feet 
broad, hut, as upon one side of the chamber all the stones have been removed, it 
‘‘ is not easy to decide where the line should be drawn.” Since his visit to it the 
chamber has been partly filled with earth, which makes it still more difficult to 
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ascertain the exact measurements ; those already given are, however, sufficiently accurate 
for all practical purposes. There are in the British Museum four models of ci’omlechs 
made by Mr. R. Tongue in the early part of the last century, on the respectable scale 
of one inch to a foot. Having seen and measured the originals of all of them, I 
am bound to say that the only one of the four which bears any useful resemblance 
to its original is that representing the monument just described under the name of 
the Duffryn cromlech, and that is the more valuable because it shows the capstone 
unhroken ; whereas when Mr. Barnwell visited it, the smaller end had been cracked and 
broken off, though still in its 'place, but slightly sunken, and remains so at the present 
time. Mr. Barnwell thought this fracture had been caused by the weight of a super- 
incumbent tumulus, but, unless Mr. Tongue imported a certain amount of restoration 
into his model, the fracture must have taken place, say, between 1840 and 1880. 
The long axis of this chamber is about east and west, and it was probably a tomb. 
A few feet north-west from it are seventeen blocks of stone piled together in a 
shapeless mass, which ai’e most likely the remains of some other monument. Against 
the fence of the wood are two standing stones from 3 feet to 4 feet high, and in the 
meadow just outside it are two large stones which look like the capstones of a buried 
chamber. In the same meadow there are some other stones which do not look like 
natural outcrops, and in the next one to it are the uiimistakeahle remains of a fallen 
cromlech, the capstone of which is 9 feet long by 5 feet to 7 feet wide, and still 
rests on one of its supporting stones. 

About a mile to the south of this group there stands in a meadow in the parish of 
St, Lythan’s a very fine cromlech or dolmen, consisting of three upright stones from 
6 feet to 7 feet high, supporting a heart-shaped capstone, the extreme dimensions of 
which are 12 feet or 13 feet each way. These form a chamber 5 feet wide from 
north to south, and 8 feet or 9 feet long from west to east, the open side being at 
the east ; the stone at the *west end has a small hole through it, about a foot from 
the top ; it leans inward, must always have done so, and was probably intended to 
do so. There is some appearance of a slight platform of earth round this monument 
which many would say was the last remain of a tumulus, but which I regard rather 
as a suitable levelling of the somewhat sloping ground. This cromlech has been 
described by the Rev. E. L. Barnwell in the Journal of the Royal Archmological 
Institute. He maintained that all structures of this kind were originally used as 
tombs, and covered by a mound of earth or stones. That this was most frequently 
the case I do not doubt, but I think there were exceptions, and that this monument 
may have been one of them ; it is extremely like Kit’s Coty House, in Kent, the 
principal difference being that the end or middle stone is in the middle of the two 
side stones at Kit’s Coty House, and at the end of them at St. Lythau’s, so thafc the 
latter is more like a sepulchral chamber than the former ; on the other hand, it is 
wider at the entrance than at the back, whereas the sepiilchi'al chambers are usually 
widest at the furthest end of them. At both St. Lythan’s and Kit’s Coty House the 
cajDStone projects all round, and gives the dolmen an appearance of completeness, such 
as no partially destroyed sepulcliral chamber ever presents, and I am inclined to regard 
them both as three-sided shrines or “ coves,” such as existed at Avebury, Arborlow, 
and Stanton Drew, and perhaps at other places, but with the addition of a capstone. 

There is a somewhat similar shrine, which, however, has more than three 
supporting stones, on the Great Orme, near Llandudno ; it stands at the end of a 
tolerably complete barrow, by which, however, it was evidently never covered nor 
intended to be covered. This little, and in most respects insignificant, monument is, 
I think, of great importance in showing that there certainly were dolmens that were 
never buried, hut were intended to be ‘‘free-standing.” Our colleague, Mr. Walhouse, 
has said that he has seen many little open shrines like this in India, and the Bishop 
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of Madras has receutlj exhibited at the Anthropological Institute photographs of two 
shrines of village deities in Southern India which appear to be practically identical 
in form with the dolmen at St. Lythan’s. A. L. LEWIS. 


Warren. 

Hazzledme 


England : Aroliseology. 

The Flint Supplies of* the Ancient Cornish. By S, Hazzledme A"! 
W arren^ F. G. S. (L / 

In reference to the recent articles in Mais’ (1906, 97 ; 1907, 14) under the above 
heading there is one factor which, it seems to me, has an important bearing upon 
the problem. 

At intervals, all round the coast of Cornwall, there are raised beaches under- 
lying the beds of sub-aerial angular debris known as the “ head.” The material 
composing the head ” is of purely local origin, but the old beaches contain, in 
addition to local material, numerous rolled chalk flints. It is from the erosion of 
these old beaches that the occasional flint pebbles found upon the present beach, and 
referred to by the Eev. H. G. 0, Kendall, are derived. 

De la Beche in his Report on the Geology of Cornwall^ Hevon^ and West 
Somerset^ published in 1839 (p. 429), suggested that these rolled flints in the raised 
beaches might possibly have been brought artificially by man. But their wide 
distribution, their quantity, which, in the aggregate, must be very great, and their 
entirely unworked state as they are found in the beaches, renders this theory in the 
highest degree improbable. Beyond this, we now know more of the age of these 
deposits than was known in 1839. The “head” belongs to the Pleistocene period, 
and probably, in part at least, represents the glacial deposits further to the north 
while the raised beaches are earlier than the “ head,” and may very well be con- 
temporary with the “pre-glacial” beaches of the South of Ireland and elsewhere. 

Be this as it may, the raised beaches of Cornwall which yield the chalk flints are 
clearly Pleistocene, so that if the flint was brought by man it was brought by Palaeolithic 
man and not by Neolithic man. It is not necessary to insist that such a theory would 
be unreasonable and absurd. In fact, should their pre-glacial age be accepted, they 
would be very much earlier than even Paleeolithic man. 

The most probable hypothesis to account for their presence is, to my mind, that 
suggested by Mr. W. A. E. Ussher in the Geological Magazine for 1879, page 109. 
He suggests that during a period of much greater elevation of the land the flints were 
borne westwards along the river valleys under what is now the English Channel, and 
that, as depression set in again, they were drifted upwards by the waves to form the new 
beaches. An alternative suggestion is that the drift of the beach shingle along the 
south coast may formerly have been from east to west, and not, as is now the case, from 
west to east. 

In support of the former theory one may mention a patch of gravel upon the eastern 
promontory of St. Martin’s, one of the Scilly Islands, which is chiefly composed of chalk 
flints and Greensand cliert."*^ This is considered to be a remnant of a gravel deposited 
by a river flowing westwai'd when the English Channel was dry land. In fact, flint is 
capable of withstanding so much wear and tear, and is, moreover, practically insoluble, 
that it is no uncommon thing to find it as an “ erratic” in drift deposits far from any 
original source of supply. Thus, to mention two other instances, we find chalk flints in 
considerable quantities in certain parts of the glacial drift of South Wales, f as also in 
that of the Isle of Man. 

* G. Barrow, The Geology of the Mes of Scilly (^Memoirs of the Geological Surrey of the United 
Kingdoirh\ 1906, p. 15. 

t J- W. E. David, Qm7i. Journ, Geot Soe,, Yol. XXXIX., 1883, p. U. 
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Whatever geological theory to account for its presence we may accept, it is at 
least the fact that Cornwall does furnish a natural source of flint supply almost all 
round its borders. It would, of course, need industry to collect this flint along the 
coast, hut the conditions are somewhat similar to those found in the Isle of Main 
There, also, flint does not natiually occur except in the form of erratics in the glacial 
drift",, hut though comparatively scarce, as it is in Cornwall, it was yet collected by 
prehistoric man and very extensively used for the fabrication of his implements. The 
working sites in the Isle of Man are usually situated near to where the raw material is 
to be found.'^ 

As to the amount of flint contained in the Coimish beaches, I cannot say that I 
have given this point much attention myself, but Sir Joseph Prestwich,f in his memoir 
on The. Raised Beaches.^ and Head., of the South of England., quotes Mr. A. Whitley 
to the effect that the proportion of chalk flint to other rocks is as 2 : 41 (or nearly 
5 per cent.) in the raised beach near St. Ives. Thus the amount of raw material 
available was bj no means inconsiderable ; while it must further be remembered that 
these old beaches are undergoing erosion at the present time, and so must have been 
more extensive in the days of prehistoric man than they are to-day. This effect would 
also be enhanced by the depression of the land which has taken place since Neolithic 
times. 

The next question to be considered is this : Is the flint that was used by prehistoric 
man in Cornwall of such a character that it might have been obtained from the old 
beaches ? In many cases, at least, I think that this can be unhesitatingly answered in 
the affirmative. 

The Rev. H. G-. 0. Kendall in his paper in Man (1906, ’97) speaks of the number 
of ^Bmall flint pebbles, smooth and water-worn, found upon the site of the coast settle- 
ments, evidently brought there ready for use. There can be no doubt that these were 
collected from the local beaches, where such pebbles may be found. But that this is 
universally so I should be very sorry to assert, each case must be judged upon its own 
merits. I do not know the Dozmard flints referred to by Mr. A. L. Lewis ; it is chiefly 
on the north coast of Cornwall that I have collected. 

At one place, in particular, near Newquay, I found a considerable number of worked 
flints a few years ago. The site on which they were found was rather an interesting 
one ; it was nothing but a baiTen, narrow ledge of rocks jutting out into the sea, and 
yet I have seldom seen a greater number of worked flints upon so small a space. I could 
not conceive of any purpose for which prehistoric man should occupy it, except that 
of fishing from the rocks into the sea. Among the flints found here there were a few 
well-formed flakes of small size, but the greater part of the material consisted of the 
debris of fabrication — cores and chips, a large number of the latter being of minute size. 
It was evidently the actual working site to which the raw material had been broiTght 
for fabrication. The cores and many of the larger flakes, which had some of the outer 
crust of the flint upon them, showed that the raw material had consisted simply of the 
rolled flint pebbles of the raised beach. A certain proportion of the implements, how- 
ever, were made not of flint, btit of Grreensand chert, and this material, I have no doubt, 
came equally from the old beaches. 

The same also appeared to be the case elsewhere on the coast. This flint that 
seems to me to be of obviously local origin is usually white to grey in colour and much 
rolled by the sea. Further inland — and further from the local source of supply — we get, 
as mentioned by Mr. Kendall, a larger proportion of black flint which still retains its 
original outer crust. It is A^ery probable that this may bo imported, though perhaps at 
least partially in the worked state. 

* P. M. C. Kei-mode and W. A. Herdman, Illustrated Rotes on Maiix A ntitjfuitles. Liverpool, 190'J , p . 26 
t QmH. Journ. Geol. Syc., Yol. XLYIII., 1892, p. 281. 
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Wliat we want in a collection of all the varietie^^ of fliat found in the raised beaches 
— then we shall know whether the black flint with apparently unrolled crust is, or is not, 
imported. I have never had any intention of writing upon this subject, or I should have 
endeavoured to have obtained that information before doing so, for that, it seems to me, 
is where the solution of the problem must be sought. We must, however, even here, 
in the light of the flint and chert gravel of the island of St. Martin’s described by 
Mr. G. Barrow, bear in mind the possibility of there having been formerly other deposits 
of flinty gravel in Cornwall — possibly composed of less waterworii material — than those 
that are accessible to us to-day.=^ S. IIAZZLEDINE WARREN. 

Australia. 


Hartland. 


N^eumba and Euahlayi. Bt/ E. Sidney Hartland^ F,S,A. 


28 


Mr. Andrew Lang calls my attention to the resemblance, whieh had escaped 
me when I wrote the notice of Mr. Mathews’s Ethnological Notes (Man, 1906, 99), 
between the active blood ” and the ‘‘ sluggish blood ” of the Ngeumba, and the 
light-blooded and dark-blooded divisions of the Euahlayi, as described by Mrs, Parker. 
On referring to The Euahlayi Trihe^ p. 11, I see that the native names for these 
divisions are the same in the two tribes, only slightly disguised by a difference of 
spelling. Mrs. Parker, however, calls these divisions phra tries, and represents them 
as being the primary exogamous divisions ; while Mr. Mathews applies that description 
to two other divisions of the Ngeumba called by him, Ngurrawun and Muinbmi. 
Further investigation is needed on the matrimonial divisions of both the Ngeumba 
and Euahlayi, who appear to be in fact two tribes of one and the same “nation,” 

E. SIDNEY HARTLAND. 

India, South. - Keane. 

The Cochin Tribes and Castes. By A. JL Kcatie^ LED, All 

All students of primitive man will be glad to know that the last Census fcU 
Report (1901) for the State of Cochin is now being supplemented by an exhaustive 
ethnological survey of the whole field by Mr. L. A. Krishna Iyer. This enthusiastic 
anthropologist, who is a local correspondent of the Institute, has already issued as many 
as ten special monographs which bear an official character and have been printed at 
the Government Press, Ernaknlam (1904-06). In its general character the series 
corresponds somewhat to the well-known and highly-prized ethnographic Bulletins^ 
published by the Madras Government Press under the superintendence of Mr. Edgar 
Thurston, except that the somatic features are not quite so fully treated. This 
drawback, however, will eventually be rectified as soon as Mr. Iyer has procured the 
appliances required for taking cranial and other anatomical measurements. 

Meanwhile the work already carried out is in all other respects of a higli order 
and the memoirs dealing, for instance, with the social status and religious notions of 
the Parayas, Malayars, Eravallers, and Izluivas may ])e described as models of their 
kind. When completed, the series, taken jointly with the Madras bulletins and 
Mr. Rivers’ notable volume on the Todas of the Nilgiri plateau, will present a very 
thorough picture of the large southern section of the uncultured Dravidian aborigines. 

Of special value is the memoir devoted to the Izlmvas who under divers names 
(Illavars, Tiyyas, Shanars, Billavas, Chovas, &c.) are widespread in Cochin, Malabar, 
and Travancore. Although their hereditary occupations as a caste are the cultivation 
of the coconut tree, toddy drawing, and arrak distilling, they have military traditions on 
the strength of whieh some even claim kinship with the warrior Kshatriya caste. But 
the interest centres chiefly in their religious beliefs and magic arts. The theory has 
lately been advanced that religion and magic belong to two different orders of thought ; 

* Some almost unabraded flint nodules from the Scilly Islands may be seen in a case, recently 
arranged to illustrate the geology of that district, in the Museum of Practical Greoiogj’', Jennyn Street, 
London. See also R. Reid, QiiaH, Journ, Geol, Soc., Vol. LX., 1904, p, 113. 
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but liere it is seen that “religion is saturated with magic” (S. Hartland), and that it 
is only in their later developments the one becomes separated from the other. 

Their .religious system presents a curious intermingling of lower and higher forms, 
of a crude animism on which have been grafted some of the later Hindu deities, such 
as KaU^ whom the Izhnvas call Agorasakti^ “ Queen of Demons,” thereby indicating 
that all is based on an all-pervading demonology. Mantras (spells) are recited, the 
figures of demons are di'awn, songs are sung in praise of Kali, and elaborate magical 
rites are performed for devil-driving, and especially for exorcising the possessed. The 
elaborate processes gone through by the magicians for this purpose are here described 
at first hand, and several of the spells and incantations are given in the original 
Malayalam language, which is spoken by nearly all the Cochin natives and is Mr. 
Iyer’s mother-tongue. Kali, he tells us, “ is represented as wearing on her head a fiery 
“ snake encircled by serpents ; Siva’s signs are also marked on her forehead. Lion 
■“ fangs protrude from her mouth, and she possesses ten hands, two of which are clasped 
“ together and two empty, while three on the right side carry respectively a rope, 
■“ a parrot, and a spear, and three on the left side a drum with a snake, fire, and trident ” 
(p. 39). Most of the Izhnvas are Sivaites, and stand rather high in the social scale, 
over sixty-two per cent, of the men being able to read and write. 

Far different is the social status of the hill tribes and prmdial serfs, such as the 
Chermars, Polayers, Yaiduns, Colanders, and Kayadis, of whom we have an excellent 
general survey, and accurate detailed descriptions, in some cases for the first time. “ A 
“ few wild, inoffensive mountaineers share amongst them the whole of the hilly parts. 
“ Influenced by all the prejudices of caste, they are divided into several distinct tribes 
who have little intercourse with each other, but their character is similar, or only 
distinguished by minute shades ; it partakes of the rude wilderness of their hills, but 
“ is in no instance ferocious. Though living in clans they know little of that union 
“ and attachment that belong to such associations. Their mode of life is everywhere 
the same, subsistence being chiefly derived from the spontaneous produce of the 
■“ wilderness through which they roam ; the spoils of the chase yield a precarious addi- 
tion, and the collection of the hill products affords the means of obtaining the few 
“ coarse luxuries suitable to their taste.” Those adscripti glehm are collectively known 
as Sherramukkul^ “ Children of slavery,” and this still numerous class is shunned as if 
plague-stricken. The higher castes resent their presence, and even towns and market 
places would be considered defiled by their approach. Their market value is not much 
higher than that of their cattle, and in earlier times they might be killed with 
impunity, deeds of transfer containing the clause, “ You may sell or kill him or her.” 
The Polayer women are rarely transferred, but usually, so to say, hired out in usufruct, 
while the carrion-eating Parayas are so vile as to cause instant contamination by their 
mere contact. The daily life of the Yaidun and Colander woodcutters is stated to be 
indescribably miserable.” Yet even they are better off than the Kayadis, lowest of 
the low, who are confined to the low hills of North Cochin, are barred from approaching 
the towns and villages, live in rock shelters and go about nearly naked in quest of 
the edible roots forming their chief diet. The dark colour, restless glance, and shaggy 
hair of the Colanders, whose costume is a verdant fringe of foliage strung round the 
loins, give them a wild, saAmge look, although really a very gentle, timid people. Most 
of these aborigines are of the normal Hindu type. But the Kadir hillmen, like the 
Paniyans, described in The Living Races of Mankind (Yol. I., p. 312), present distinct 
negroid features with flat nose, very dark complexion, curly hair, and large white 
serrated teeth. This tends to support the view now gaining ground that a negro or 
negrito element formed the substratum of the populatiojis of Southern India, which 
is now almost exclusively inhabited by Dravidians and Kolarians horn Central Asia. 

A. H. KEANE 
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Africa: Folklore. 

Stone-built Towns in Bantu Folk-Tales. By Andrew Lang. 

Ml. Eyles appears to be iiiiaccjiiaiiited Mntli Bantu folk-tales about stone 

edifices and their builders ” (Man, 1907. 7). He will find a Bantu tale of a town 
with stone houses in mj Orange Fairy Book, ‘‘The Magic Mirror” (pp. 16-23, 
1906). The story is one of several, trainslated from the Senna language, in 

Ehodesia, by Mr. Fairbridge, who is at present in England, and may be able to 

report other instances. But such details in Bantu Mdrchen may be recent additions, 

or, foi what I know, all Bantu Fldrchen containing notice of stone houses may be 

post-European. ANDREW LANG. 


REVIEWS. 

Madagascar. Ferrand. 

1 . Tin texte arahico-malgache du XVF siecle transcrit, traduit et annoti HI 
d''apres les MSS. 7 et 8 de la Bibliotheque Nationale. Par M. Gabriel Ferrand, Ul 
Consul de France. [Tire des Notices et Extraits des Manuscrits de la Bibliotheque 
Nationales et autres Biblioth^ques, Tome XXXVIIL] Paris, 1904. Price 5 fr. 

2. Les migrations musulmanes et juives a Madagascar. Par G. Ferrand. [Revue 
de rilistoire des Religions. Paris, 1905.] 

3. J^tienne de Flacourt. Dictionnaire de la langue de Madagascar d'apres 
Vedition de 1658 et VHistoire de la grande tie Madagascar de 1661. Par Gabriel 
Ferrand. [Publications de FEcole des Lettres d’Alger. Bulletin de Correspondance 
Africaine, Tome XXXIII.] Paris, 1905. Pp. xxxix + 296. 

4. Trois etymologies arahico-malg aches. Par M. Gabriel Ferrand. [Memoires de 
la Societe de Liuguistique de Paris, Tome XT II,] Paris, 1905. 

5. Tin chapitre dl Astrologie arahico-malgache. Par M. Gabriel Ferrand. [Journal 
Asiatique, Septembre-Octobre, 1905.] Paris. 

6. Le Dieu malgache Zanaliari. [T’ouug-pao, S4rie II., Vol. YII., No. L] 
Leiden, 1906. 

In these publications M. Ferrand deals with some of the documentary evidence 
which illustrates Arab influence in Madagascar at or before the period when 
Europeans first became acquainted with the island. The author has qualified himself 
for his task by an official residence of several years in Madagascar, much of his time 
being spent on the south-eastern coast of the island in the very district which was 
not only that best known to the early voyagers and missionaries, but was also that 
in which Musulman influence made the most marked influence on Malagasy customs 
and religion. 

The first treatise is a transcription, with translations and notes, of portions of 
Arabic-Malagasy texts contained in the National Library in Paris. The MS. 7 
has its date approximately fixed by a partial translation into Latin, which is written 
in French handwriting of the period 1595*1620. It is thus the oldest known 
written document in the Malagasy language, aod M. Ferrand suggests that it was 
probably brought into Europe by Portuguese or Dutch voyagers who had relations 
with the natives of south-eastern Madagascar at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. The writer was apparently a Malagasy half-caste with a very imperfect 
knowledge of Arabic. 

The MS. 8 is an Arabic text with a Malagasy translation in Arabic characters, 
portions of which duplicate certain parts of MS. 7, and hence form a valuable aid 
to its elucidation. 
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European reader. The Malays are Muhammadans, and the hook opens with a very 
judicial and lucid exposition (based mainly on Snouck Hurgronje’s The Achehnese) of 
the characteristics of Islam, as represented in the Malay Peninsula and the Eastern 
Archipelago. On the whole the author* s estimate is favourable, and there can be 
no doubt that in many parts of this region Islam has acted as a civilising agency, 
putting an end to such horrors as cannibalism, human sacrifice, and widow-burning. 
But it has not been an iinmixed good, for it has fostered intolerance, slave-raiding, and 
piracy (which were justified as ‘‘holy war ” when the victims were infidels), and it has 
probably increased the absolutism of the chiefs and certainly lowered the position of 
■ women. 

Behind the official Muhammadanism of the Malays there are, however, relics of 
other beliefs, the survivals of the religions they formerly professed. The Malay 
sorcerer’s Pantheon includes the great gods of Hinduism, Brahma, Yishnu, and espe- 
cially Siva, and, going still further back into the unrecorded past of the race, a medley of 
Nature-spirits, probably of genuine native origin, which, either under their own names 
or local descriptions (for as often as not they are nameless), or more frequently, perhaps, 
masquerading as orthodox Muhammadan archangels or prophets, play a great part in 
Malay incantations. The chapter dealing with this subject (though based to a great 
extent on Skeat’s Malay Magic) is a useful contribution to our knowledge of these 

matters, because it puts them in a new light and suggests some interesting points for 

enquiry. For instance, Mr. Wilkinson is of opinion that the early Indonesians did not 
believe in the immortality of the souls of people who died a natural death in old age but 
only feared the vengeful wraiths of persons and things cut off untimely. He regards 
the black genie of the earth (surely rather a cosmopolitan object of adoration) as 
having been derived by the Malays from the aboriginal inhabitants of the Peninsula, 
but gives no reasons in support of this view, nor does he indicate from which of the 
three distinct races of aborigines he believes it to have been borrowed. Is the earth 

genie unknown in Sumatra, the homeland of the Malays ? 

Another interesting chapter deals (amongst other things) with the animistic 
conception of the universe, which is at the base of all this mythology. All things, 
according to this primitive theory, are animated by a vital principle known to the 
Malays under the name of semaiigaL This is illustrated most clearly, perhaps, in 
the ritual connected with rice cultivation ; the rice has to be sown, planted out, and 
reaped with due regard to the fact that it possesses a principle of life which must 
be respected. It is not a mere material thing, a parcel of hydrocarbons, for there is 
an immaterial essence immanent within it. 

There is much other matter in this little book which it would take up too much 
space to discuss here. More frequent references to the author’s sources would have 
added to the utility of the work, which aims, however, only at being an elementary 
introduction to the subjects of which it treats. It is intended to be the first of a 
series of text-books to be used by junior members of the local Civil Service in 
studying the manners and customs of the people of the Malay Peninsula. The other 
pamphlets of the projected series are to deal with Malay literature,. Malay life and 
customs, Malay government and law, Malay history, and Malay industries. If this 
excellent plan is duly carried out, the author will have rendered a great service to 
the students of Malay subjects ; and his devotion to their cause deserves the more 
hearty recognition, inasmuch as it is not by work of this kind, eminently useful 
though it is, that official promotion is achieved. A strict adherence to red tape is 
a far more effective means to that end, for serious study of native life receives but 
little encouragement from the powers that be, some of whom are credited (rightly or 
wrongly) with looking upon the Malay as a useless cumberer of the ground, who 
ought to make way for the more energetic Chinese and Indian. Let us hope that 
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by reading this little book they may be led to regard the people they have been 
called upon to govern as something more than mere revenue-producing organisms, and 
rather as men with ideas to be studied, prejudices to be conciliated, and sympathies 
to be won. Then, perhaps, they may realise that when one has put down a ruling 
race from its former position of turbulent independence it is not enough to offer it 
merely material compensations, such as railways, telegraphs, and the like, if we would 
retain its affection and gain its support for a new S 3 ^stem of government. 

C. 0. BLAGDEN. 

Africa: Congo. Mus6e du Congo. 

Notes Analytiques sur las Collections Ethnographiques du Musec du Congo, 59 
Tome i, Fasc, //, La Religion, Brussels : Publiees par la Direction du Miisee, Ud 
1906. Pp. 145-316. PL xxii-lxii. 37 x 27 cm. 

The second part of the first volume of Notes Analytiques sur les Collections 
Ethnographiques du Musec du Congo^ dealing with religion, is as handsome a publica- 
tion as its predecessor. Containing forty magnihcent plates from photographs, well 
printed, and with a wide margin, it is a production on which the Tervuereii Museum 
may well be congratulated. 

The accompanying letterpress is an excellent sketch in broad outline of the beliefs 
and rites current throughout the Congo Free State, and contains much information on 
the subject of burial, initiation, and other ceremonies. It is true that the expert will 
wish that the author had entered a little more into particulars relative to tribes, 
localities, and the like, but it is by no means improbable that exact information of this 
nature does not exist, and furthermore that the question of space had to be considered. 
The first and longest chapter is devoted to this general survey, and is divided into 
sections on the Supreme Being and spirits, beliefs and rites, magicians, burial ceremonies, 
human sacrifice, and secret societies, the author remarking on the difficulty of estimating 
the extent to which Islam on the north and Christianity on the south and south-west 
have influenced the original beliefs of the inhabitants. In most places is found the 
belief in a vague all-powerful being called variously Nzarabi, Mukoiigo, Mikundu, 
Mukiila, Mlizi, <&c., but since this being is beneficent, or at least neutral, he is dis- 
regarded, and the attention of the natives is concentrated on the propitiation and 
coercion of the innumerable minor ‘‘ spirits ” of all kinds who are always watching for 
an opportunity to do them a mischief. Closely connected with this belief is the 
observance of elaborate funeral rites, either to placate the disembodied spirit or to 
ensure against its being regarded as a personage of no consideration in the other world. 
The continuity which exists for the African between life in this world and the next, 
and the intimate relations existing between the living and the dead is well brought out 
in the account of this, subject. An interesting point emphasized by the author is the 
following, viz., that the elaborate mourning ceremonies found among so many tribes 
have their origin, not so much in grief for the departed, as in the fear of the super- 
natural. Grief there may be, it is true, but the painting, the rites and so forth, are 
essentially propitiatory or prophylactic. 

In regard to the subject of secret societies the author has practically nothing to 
add to the very scanty information already published concerning them ; but he 
remarks that, in the interior of the continent, these societies seem to be something 
more than mere schools for magicians. 

In the second chapter the author gives a classification of the objects catalogued in 
the book. As will be seen, it is purely arbitrary, though it serves its purpose well 
enough. There are three main classes : (1) amulets, (2) fetishes, and (3) apparatus 
belonging to a magician. 
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Tlie distinction between the first and second is almost purely formal ; the second 
class emhrg^cing figures of animate beings ; the first, “ les formes inanimdes du talisman ; 
“ prodnits vegetanx, ossements et debris animaux, objets fabriquds, assemblages, 
mixtures medicamenteuses, &c.” The third class includes any of the above which 
are accompanied by sufficiently precise information to warrant their inclusion, as well 
as masks, costumes, &c. 

As said above, the difference between the first two classes is almost purely formal, 
though a further distinction may exist in the fact that offerings are occasionally made 
to fetishes,” but never to “ amulets,” and that the former occasionally — though rarely 
— exercise a more collective power of protection. The distidbution of the two classes 
seems to vary inversely ; judging by the collection here illustrated, in the districts 
respectively of the Coast, Cataracts, vStanley Pool, Kwango, Lake Leopold, and Kasai, 
fetishes ” are common and “ amulets ” I'are ; in the districts respectively of the 
Aruwimi, Upper Ubangi, and Welle, the reverse is the case ; in the eastern region 
the two appear in practically equal numbers ; the districts of Bangala and the Equator 
are poorly represented as regards either class. This variation in distribution is 
interesting in so far as it would seem to correspond fairly well with the varieties of 
culture. For instance, “fetishes” appear to be most numerous where the bow is the 
chief weapon and palm-cloth the principal clothing ; “ amulets ” are grouped simiMy 
with the spear, and skin- or bark-clothing. 

The work will be found of real value to all students of African religion, and the 
price at which it is published is small, out of all proportion to its merit and the 
quality and quantity of its illustrations. T. A. J. 


India. Havell. 

Benares^ the Sacred City : Sketches of Hindu Life and Religio7t, By E. B. Q J 
Havell, Principal of the Government School of Art, Calcutta. London : Blackie UTT 
& Co., 1905. Pp. xiii + 226. 23 x 16 cm. Price 12^. 

This book may be best described as a glorified handbook of the sacred city of the 
Hindus. It is pleasantly and gracefully written and admirably illustrated. The author, 
however, has devoted about a quarter of the book to a survey of Hinduism, from the 
Vedas and the Epics to the rise of Buddhism and Jainism and the religion as we 
now observe it at one of its most holy places. Though this review is based on good 
authorities and useful so far as it goes, Mr. Havell has, I venture to think, made a 
mistake in devoting space to a subject on which he does not pretend to write as an 
expert. It would have been much more to the purpose if he had devoted these pages 
to a full description of the recent excavations on the site of the Buddhist city of 
Sarnath, of which we know little save from Cunningham’s reports. 

The value of the book, then, lies in its artistic and msthetic side. Mr. Havell is 
at his best in his picture of the crowds of bathers on the Ghats. “ Here the student 
“ may read a living commentary, more convincing than any record ever written, 
“ painted, or sculptured, of the life of ancient Egypt, Babylon, Nineveh, and Greece. 
Here the artist may see before him in the flesh the models of classic sculptors and 
painters, which might have served for the Panathenaic frieze, the statuettes of 
Tanagra, and the frescoes of Pompeii.” The temples and their myriad idols, the 
crowds of bathers, the procession round the sacred Panchkosi road, the scenes at the 
Burning Ghat, are all well described. But to a serious student the book will serve 
only as an artistic supplement to the Sacred City of Mr. Sherri tig, a work which though 
obsolete in many details, was written by a student of the literature of the Hindus, who 
during a long missionary career devoted himself to the observation of Benares and its 
people. . W. CROOKE. 

Printed by JCvbb and Spottiswoode, His Majesty’s Printers, East Harding Street, B.C. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

Africa, Soutli. With. Plate D. Hartland. 

Notes on some South African Tribes. By E, Sidney Hartland, F.S.A, QC 

When the British Association met in South Africa in 1905 specimens of UU 
•several Bantu tribes were kindly brought together at the Victoria Falls by the Grovern- 
ment of Ehodesia for anthropological study. Time was short, and only admitted of a 
few measurements and photographs. The following is a list of the tribes represented, 
and the accompanying plate is from photographs taken by Miss Hartland : — 

Batoka. — A tribe inhabiting the high plateau approximately 100 miles north and 
north-east of the Falls. Colour, black. This tribe does not practise circumcision. 

Mastcbia, — A riverain tribe inhabiting the country between the Lower Chobe 
■and Zambesi Rivers (German territory). Colour, brown. 

Angoni, — An offshoot of Zulus (by no means pure) dwelling west and south-west 
•of Lake Nyassa. 

Bamhukushu- — A tribe inhabiting the middle portion of the Okavanga River 
(^Portuguese and German territory), 

Mdnkoya . — A tribe 250 miles north-west of the Falls. 

Batutela. — A tribe dwelling to the south of the Mdnkoya, between them and 
the Machili River. They are noted ironworkers, making all the hoes and axes for 
the neighbouring tribes. 

Bamashe. — A tribe living on the Kwando (Portuguese territory). 

Mankwongtoa. — A word mQmmg foreig7ier. They were originally slaves, or 
immigrants into the Barotse territory, 
and are therefore of uncertain, pi'obably 
mixed, descent. They live on the 

central portion of that Luena River 
which runs into the Zambesi close to 
Lealui. (Imena is a common name for 
a river.) 

Bamakoma. — A tribe living on the 
Nengo, otherwise called the Makoma 
River (Portuguese tenutory). 

Barotse* — Circumcision is not a 
Barotse custom. 

Batonga. — A tribe living on the 
‘Zambesi, between the confluence with the Chobe and that with the Kafui. They 
do not practise circumcision. They were said to be distinct from tlie Batoka, though 
the name is the same with only a dialectal difference. 

We were indebted to Mr. R. T. Coryndon, Administi’ator of North-West Rhodesia, 
•and Mr. F. C. Macaulay, District Commissioner, for the identification of these tribes 
•and much other assistance, 

A few other miscellaneous notes, which may be of interest, follow. 

On the 31st August we visited the museum at Pretoria. Considering the 
•opportunities for the collection of ethnographic material, all the museums in South 
Africa are remarkably poor in objects illustrative of native culture. That at Pretoria 
is the best I saw. Among other things it contains a wooden image of a crocodile, 
six or eight feet long, said to have belonged to Malaboch, a rebel chief in the north 
of the Transvaal killed by the Boers some ten or twelve years ago. It was found 
in the river after the conquest of his tribe. With it is a wooden spoon about 
two feet long, with a crocodile carved in full relief on the handle. These are said 
to be representations of Malaboch’s totem. The museum also contains some wooden 
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figures, said to have been used by women who are barren. They are reported ta 
play with them and nurse them. “ They think,” the curator told us, “ that if they 
play with them they may obtain children.” The custom, of course, is well known,, 
but the dolls seemed of an unusual kind for the purpose. One of them, for instance,, 
was the caiwing of a full-grown man wearing the chaplet which is only accorded tO' 
warriors and distinguished men after attaining a certain age. The figures, which 
were about a foot high, more or less, are labelled as belonging to the Magwamba. The 
Rev. E. Gottsehling, of the Berlin Mission at Botshabelo, who was present, suggested to. 
me that they were probably used at the puberty ceremonies, as among the Baweiida. 

Two days later I visited the Bloemfontein Museum, and saw there an elaborate 
doll made of seeds and beads, said to be carried by a childless woman of a tribe 
unspecified in the Transvaal. The same museum also contains some small objects of 
stone of approximately the size and shape shown in Fig. 2, said to be of Bushman 
origin, and inserted in the lahia minora as a guarantee of virginity, and to be taken ofiT 
at maiTiage and given to the bridegroom (or taken off by the bridegroom ?). Dr. Exton, 
the former curator, told Dr. Kellner, the present curator, that they were obtained from 
Smithfield {sed qu^. 

The Bloemfontein Museum is in a bad state. Many of the objects are moth-eaten 
and falling to pieces. They are badly classified, badly cased, badly labelled, or not 
labelled at all. The building is most unsuitable, though historically interesting, and! 

the space is insufficient. Yet I understand that things are much 
better than they were, and that the present curator, who was most 
kind and courteous, is doing his best under great difficulties. The 
attention of the Government is urgently required. 

Bitshmen , — I had the pleasure of travelling a few days later 
with Dr. Kannemeyer, of Smithfield, a gentleman who was born in 
Cape Colony, by descent, on the father’s side German, on the 
mother’s side French, both families having been colonists for some 
generations. He is in practice as a medical man. Some of the 
notes I made from his conversation follow. 

He has learned from more than one person intimately acquainted with Bushmen 
that it was usually the women who made the stone implements, and he thinks that this 
accounts for the great numbers found. The arrow-straighteners and, doubtless, all the 
weapons were made by men. If the women made the implements they must have been 
constantly occupied with them, as white women are with knitting and fancy-work. The 
large implements used for what may be called domestic purposes, such as grinding, 
weights for digging sticks, <fec., are often found in the springs. Dr. Kannemeyer 
thinks they were too heavy to caiTy about, and the Bushmen consequently hid them 
in the springs or in stores. It was a Bushman’s custom to fill up and cover over 
the springs, to conceal them from Hottentots and from white men. The filling-stones 
are often, or usually, implements. It is inconceivable that this should be accidental, 
and Dr. Kannemeyer concludes that they were purposely kept there. 

He says that one of the poisons the Bushmen used for tipping their arrows caused 
the animals shot and wounded to run in circles, so that they could not get away, but 
dropped within a short range, or were killed by the hunter at his leisure. 

He draws attention to the difierence between Bushman and Hottentot pottery. The 
former was mixed with grass for building purposes, and the grass was burned out in 
the process of baking. The Hottentots did not mix grass with the clay. 

The apron ” is a Hottentot, not a Bushman, feature. In the course of his 
practice Dr. Kannemeyer has examined many women ; and he has never found it in 
a pure Bushwomaii. E, SIDNEY HARTLAND. 
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America, North-West. Jett^. 

On the Lang^uag^e of the Ten*a- By the Eev, J*. Jetih^ S,J. Communis QIJ 
cated hy the Stonyhurst Anthropological Bureau^ through the Secretary. Mil 

The geographical habitat of the tribes here designated as Ten’a may be roughly 
taken as lying between the 62nd and 67th of northern latitude, and between the 
149th and 160th of western longitude, the native being distributed in sparse settle- 
ments along the river and streams which flow in this area. The purpose of this paper 
is to offer a substantial outline of their language and its grammatical peculiarities. 

Within the area considered four dialects occur, viz., two extreme ones, spoken, 
one at the south-west corner, at Anvik, Koserefsky, on the Shagaluk Slough, and on 
the Innoko River, the other at the north-east and east end, at Tanana, Rampart, Fort 
Hamlin, and the Tanana River, and two central ones, which are mainly the subject of 
this sketch, spoken in the intervening space and joining at Nulato. This locality is, 
for this very reason, styled in the native traditions : Nil-ro-tena-dadlerun-ten, or the 
“ place where we are tied together,” and the term is explained by the natives as an 
allusion to “ the two strings of the language, which are there knotted to each other.” 
They themselves distinguish the two central dialects ; the one spoken below Nulato — 
all bearings and directions are referred to the Yukon River — being termed Yudoo 
Rokanaga, or the Lower Language, and the one spoken above this point being called 
Yune’a Rokanaga, or the Upper Language. The lower dialect gradually modifies, as 
the distance from Nulato increases, and finally degenerates into the uncouth and in- 
articulate extreme lower dialect spoken at Anvik and Koserefsky, This point is the 
lower limit of Ten’a speech, the next village, Paimiut, belonging to the Eskimo, whose 
language has nothing common with the Ten’a. The upper dialect also undergoes altera- 
tions at Tanana and other points more remote from the Nulato centre ; but these are 
slight, and almost exclusively limited to differences of pronunciation. Nevertheless, I 
shall consider this as the extreme upper dialect within the area considered. It is almost 
superfluous to remark that any one of the four dialects is perfectly understood by those 
who speak any of the remaining three. 


I. — Phonetics. 

§ 1. On the Alphabet and Sounds. 

The alphabet which I shall use agrees, in its main lines, with that of Professor 
Max Muller, as given on p. 173 of Notes and Queries (3rd ed.). I have thought it 

best, however, to review here all the sounds of the language, as they furnish interesting 

data for comparison with other connected idioms. 

The Ten’a has seven vowel sounds : a, e, e, i, o, u, u. 

a is normally sounded as in America ; thus : sick ; ten'‘a., man ; a shade of 

difference is perceptible when it is followed by a consonant in the same syllable, its 
sound being then shortened and coming near to the French a short ; thus : es/a??, I 
am ; ttar.^ sinew. 

e is the e muet of the French, or a German o very short; it has the sound of 
e in supper., cripple. When followed by a consonant in the same syllable its sound 
is nearly as in debt. It has the former sound in tena., us, and the latter one in t€n\iy 
man or child (as related to parents). 

c has the sound of a in date; thus : terHa., thou shalt be. 

i has the sound of ea in neat; thus : 52, I; tabif., net. 

0 has always its open sound, as in philology; it never sounds as in note ; thus : 
rc>?2, we ; yorron, you ; rott., sled. 

u as 00 in fool; thus : name ; uyo., ashamed; hun.^ also; f?/, water. 

ii as u in full., and even shorter ; thus : hun., fire, husband ; /w, what ? 
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There are only four diphthongs, and in these the two sounds are perceptible though 
blended together. They are : — 

ai as in aisle; thus: sakaih^ boy, boys. 

ei has no English equivalent, but is easily obtained ; keih^ birch ; kereili^ gunwale. 

oi as in boil ; thus : ’oe’A, snow-shoes ; es^oik^ I go. 

ui as the French ouil in quenouille ; thus: kuih^ roseberiy. 

There are fifteen consonant sounds, viz., ’, b, d, g, h, k, 1, i, m, n, r, s, t, y, 
and- z. 

The first, represented by the apostrophe, ’, is a very slight aspirate ; it can be 
imitated by making an almost imperceptible stop where it occurs ; thus : terCa^ man ; 
kef 07%^ leaf ; es'^on^ I eat. 

b as in English hid; thus : aba^ sick ; ban^ his mother. 

d as in dock. The d and the first sound of however, are, as in Grerman, less 
differentiated from each other than in English or French, 
g as in gate^ get ; thus : ega^a7i^ I act. 

h represents the German ch soft, as in sch; thus : ^oih^ snow-shoes. 

1 as in English ; thus : eslan^ I am ; /o, hand ; lot^ mouth, 
t as in Polish, or 11 in Welsh ; it is the palatal or lateral Z, and is one of the 
most frequent sounds in the language; thus : tik^ dog ; fef, skin, &c, 
m as in English ; thus : me, his ; swamp. 

n as ill English ; thus : neii^ thou ; ten^ trail ; eszu7i^ I am good. Before a ^ it 
has a shade of nasality ; nG7ikoka^ the surface of the earth. 

r varies from the sound of English r in car, to that of German ch hard as in 
Buck. The latter, somewhat softened, ought to be taken as the normal sound. The 
lower dialect has a much stronger pronunciation of this sound than the upper one, and 
the difference is illustrated by the white men’s transcriptions of the two names Nnlato 
and Kaltag. The same suffix Znr, pronounced in the upper language, in Nulaioi^ 
has lost its final aspirate and become Nulato^ whilst in Kaltor^ pronounced in the lower 
language, it has preserved its guttural aspirate and changed it into a Kaltag. 
s as in sin ; thus : si, I ; osu^ agreeably to. 

t has four sounds : the first as in French, but nearer to a cZ ; as teta7i^ he acts ; 

the second accompanied by a slight aspiration, as in English : this occurs mostly after an 

^ ; lesto, I stay ; the difference between these two is practically negligible. The third 
sound is accompanied by a distinct aspiration, as me-Zo, his father ; the fourth is the 
explodent t which occurs but seldom ; keto^ feather ; me-ta^ its horns. 

k has also several degrees. The first is void of any aspiration, as the c in French, 
<iar^ or in Italian, come ; thus ; negeket.^ I fear ; here. The second has the as23ira- 
tion which accompanies the English k in kite ; thus : negekei^ I am stretched ; kon^ 
abdomen. The third has a stronger aspiration, and we would naturally write it as kh ; 

thus : ka-f foot. The fourth is the explodent, which occurs in very few words ; thus : 

keih^ birch ; kas^ alder. The fifth is an undifferentiated sound, intermediate between 
k and r (German ck hard) ; thus : nakatla^ fox ; atokot^ now. The first, fourth, and 
fifth sounds are of rare occurrence. 

y has its consonant sound ; ye, louse, lice ; yd, sky. 
z as in seal ; uza^ name ; yosa^ small. 

In gi’oups of consonants each pi'eserves its peculiar value. The most common 
combinations are : ts^ dz^ it^ dl. 

In addition to the above sounds, the extreme dialects, both uj)per and lower, present 
the sound ZcA, or that of English ch in church. It occurs where the central dialects 
have a A or y. Thus : tchun for also ; tchor for Aor, big. ; 

Moreover, the extreme lower dialect replaces : — 

tl by the English th (as in thinfi); edhaththon^ for ulatftton^ he hears. 
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1 by dh or English tli (as in this); cdhaththon^ior ulatttton^ he hears ; dhesio^ 
for lesto^ I stay ; rono-ymi-^kesedhet for rono-yini-keselct^ I suffer. 

z by zh or French j (as s in pleasure) ; eje for uza^ name, 
by ^ as te neta for te neta^ he is. 

S by V as ve-to^ his father, for medo. 

w by e as eje for vza^ name ; Ttejen for nezun^ he is good. The two sounds f 
and T (rolling or liquid) seem to be altogether foreign to the language, and ordinary 
natives cannot pronounce them. They say, for coffee; Alusen for Russian; 

lahhits for rabbits, &c. The sounds sh^j^ &c., as in sharp^ John^ are unpronounceable 
to uneducated natives of the central dialects ; they will pronounce tso7i^ &c. 

§ 2, Laics of Euphony. 

The phenomena described under this heading are apparently traceable to no other 
cause than the requirements of the Ten’a ear. 

Surds and Sonants, — The following sounds are related to each other as surd ta 
sonant ; htoy; h to g ; t to I ; r to its softer sound r (no difference in the writing) ? 
s to z, and t to d ; consequently also ts to dz and tt to dl. The softer or unaspirated 
sounds of h and t also act as sonants to the hard or aspirated ones. 

Initial and final consonants are genei-ally surd ; when they are juxtaposed to a 
vowel, either added to the word or belonging to another which is uttered continuously 
with it (such as the possessive pronoun), they are changed to the corresponding sonants. 
This change is not always so great as to require an alteration in the spelling. The 
alteration is generally needed to ensure correctness of pronunciation, with and ts ; 

it may be conveniently omitted with 4, r, and it. Thus we say : — - 

fet^ skin, belt; se fe/, my skin; se lela^ my belt. 
ttahas,^ semi-circular knife ; se ttahaza^ my knife. 
ranit,^ for the purpose of ; ro^ ranide,^ a thing for a sled. 
tehets^ it is broad ; itebedza^ it is not broad. 

taras^ot^ I shall go ; taras^ol e ? shall I go ? tarasol a ? may I go ? 

rott^ sled ; so rotta^ my sled, 
head ; se ite^ my head. 

Glides, — The sounds i and t are used as glides. 

The i is used (1) between a vowel and the h. This i is always written, in our 
actual orthography, and most of our so-called diphthongs are reducible to the i glide ; 
(2) between e and as in keioke,, one thing, pronounced keitokL This glide is very 
short, and omitted in the writing. 

The t is used (1) between s and I or as in eslan^ I am, pronounced estlan ; 
sd'ostf^ we (two) shall go. This glide is not written in the first person singular of 
verbs, as eslan^ because its insertion would mislead to a false notion of the root ; it 
is written in all other cases ; (2) between two Z’s, when nothing else separates them, 
as taltla,^ he has begun to be. This glide is always written. 

Asshnilation, — vowel is likened in pronunciation to the one that follows it ; thus 
before the word wife, the possessive pronoun se becomes ^o, and we say so-ot,, my 
wife. This is called assimilation. Only the short vowels a, e, o, are thus assimilated 
to a following one, not, however, to e or i. The assimilation takes place also when 
the two vowels are separated by or r. Thus : — 
nu usa^ thy name, for ne uza, 
we eat, for tse^on, 
nukudza^ he is small, for nehudza, 
rorotsH^ they tell a lie, for rarotsH, 

There are also instances of reversed assimilation by which the following vowel is 
likened to the preceding. This happens mostly in the suffixes a and en, 
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Transfer and Transjiosiiion, — The exchange of places between two consecutive 
syllables constitutes what I call transfer ; between two consecutive letters or sounds 
it is the transposition. 

The transfer happens when the liquid syllables le or ne occur before the syllable te; 
this is then transferred before the liquid syllable, and a long i is prefixed. Thus the 
verb letfra^ I kill, would have for its future, letarattraf^ but this becomes itelaratfrat ; 
nestaih^ I go to bed ; future, itenarastat^ instead of netarastat. 

In these forms, ite may be, at option, syncopated into i; ilaratfraf^ inarastat ; 
exactly as in Latin amarunt^ amassem^ for amaverunt^ amavissem. 

The transposition occurs between r and a following vowel if this is short. Thus : 
tarage'ik^ I shall act, is pronounced tdargeHk^ &c. To preserve the words in a recog- 
nisable shape I have kept the regular orthography of these words, it being easy to 
remember how they should be pronounced. In the preposition ro, however, as this 
inconvenience did not occur, the spelling has been changed to or whenever the trans- 
position occurred. 

Syncope^ Condensation^ and Contraction, — The syncope has been described. It 
is altogether at the speaker’s option. By condensation and contraction I designate 
similar phenomena ; in the condensation the result of the fusion of sounds is a con- 
sonant, in the contraction it is a vowel. 

Condensation occurs in the groupings tset and tsed,^ reducing them respectively to s 
.and z. Thus : tsetatttaii^ we sent, becomes satitan ; a tsedalenik,, we touched, becomes 
a zalenik^ &c. Condensation is not altogether optional. The best usage (1) requires 
it to be made, before a long vowel ; (2) leaves it at the speaker’s option before an i / 
(3) rejects it before a short vowel, especially if followed by another short syllable. 

Contraction occurs mostly in verbs, and should be studied directly on the verb 
forms. It is never optional, but absolutely required by grammar. The most frequent 
.occurrences are : — 

anCy contracted to e or ei, as relaf (for ranelal)^ reilan (for ranelan). 


enoy „ 


„ fsilan (for tse?iela9i). 

•oncy „ 

„ u 

„ rulan (for ronelaii). 

uncy „ 

„ u 

„ Tuyo (for Tuneyd), 



„ renla (for rainla'). 

my „ 

„ u 

„ runtan (for rointan). 

Uiy „ 

„ u 

„ urchja (for uintya). 

arUy 

' •)•} ^ 

„ tola (for tarala). 

uruy „ 

„ u 

„ nuyat (for nuruyaf). 

roy raby „ 


„ arlat (for raorlat or rorlat). 

ruuy „ 

„ u 

„ urla (for rurla). 


§ 

3. Prosody and Accent, 


Ten’a vowels have a distinctly marked quantity, being long or short, with the 
exception of the which is, practically, always long. A long vowel is given, in the 
utterance, fully twice as much time as a short one. 

There is, besides, a distinct accent, marked, as in English, by a peculiar stress on 
the accented syllable. 

Moreover, the Ten’a also use the drawl, which consists in protracting unusually 
the sound of a vowel, at the same time raising the voice to a somewhat higher pitch. 
The drawl is emphatic and has the force of expression of a superlative. Thus : nitloty 
it is far, with a drawl on the o, means, it is very far, A drawled a is transformed 
into ^ ; thus : nedaUy no, when drawled becomes neden ; ten^a rulauy there are people, 
becomes ten^a ruUuy there are many people. The drawl never falls on an unaccented 
syllable, and may be considered as an exaggerated accent. 
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Cliildren are wont to make mucli use of tlie drawl, but this, in grown-up people 
is ridiculed as childish by all careful speakers. 

All the roots are accented, and as these form the last syllable in verbs, it follows 
that all Ten’a verbs have an accent on the last syllable. The only exception to this rale 
being in the case of a dissyllabic root accented on its first syllable, as in tso^esttaka^ I am 
bad ; here the root is tiaka^ and its accent is on the penult. Dissyllabic and polysyllabic 
roots have generally but one accent, and its place must be learnt for each individual 
case. 

Besides the root-accent, Ten’a words of some length (and these are common 
enough) have one or more extra accents on their long syllables. Thus they 

stay, has the root-accent on r/c, the secondary one on da. Note : The hyphen is used 
ill this paper as an orthographic sign, to join parts of words which are accidentally, but 
not essentially, connected, such as prefixes and their verbs, &c. 

II. — Grammatical Generalities. 

Numbers and genders, or geiider-like distinctions, exist in Ten’a, but their mani- 
festations and eflPects on words are altogether different from what they are iu our 
languages. As the verb is the main element of the Teii’a speech, it is in the verb 
that most indications relative to these accidents may be found. 

Numbers , — The Ten’a has three numbers : singular, plural, and multiple, referring 
to one, several, or many. The dual is found exclusively in one verb, es^oih, I go, and 
its derivatives. In ranes'aiJ^ I speak, the common plural has often the force of a dual, 
and the multiple is used for the common plural. But these are isolated cases. 

Genders , — Although based on different considerations the Ten’a genders are gram- 
matically of the same nature as ours. They are two : abstract and concrete. The 
abstract gender comprises all abstract terms and those expressing time or space, such as 
good, evil, life, death, day, night, year, house, eddy, &c. A few terms belong to the 
abstract gender, which we ^ould have expected to find among the concrete ones, but the 
reason of the fact is always easily found. Thus : the mouth, Zo, lot^ is abstract, because 
it is a cavity ; so also is the abdomen, kon ; and again the eye, nekot^ when considered 
as a cavity ; but when considered as the organ filling this cavity, the eye, nora^ is of the 
concrete gender. 

The concrete gender, designating all objects not comprised in the abstract, is 
subdivided into two sub-genders : the personal, comprising all the personal or rational 
beings, and the impersonal, including all the irrational ones. The devils are also 
relegated to the impersonal suh-gender categories. Two verbs, having innumerable 
derivatives, denote by their very form peculiar features of their object. These features, 
evidently salient to the Ten’a mind, distinguish those objects in twelve kinds or groups 
which have been called categories. They arc : (i) plurals ; (ii) iunumerahles or multi- 
tadiuous ; (iii) deteriorated ; (iv) living ; (v) common ; (vi) hard ; (vii) sheathed ; 
(viii), dished ; (ix) powdered ; (x) folding ; (xi) eatables ; (xii) burning. 

Qualities . — Some qualities of the object also influence the verb, especially length 
shape, &c. 

Paints of Speech , — In an agglutinative language the parts of speech are not the 
words, as such, but the roots. Teu’a roots may he divided into two classes : — 

I. Those that are used in their unagglutinated forms, and constitute words by 
themselves ; these are ; root-nouns, root-adjectives, article, pronouns, and particles. 
The root-nouns are so called to distinguish them from suffix-nouns, or nouns formed 
by the regular process of suffixation. Root-adjectives are very few, the adjectives 
being commonly verbs. Particles comprise oiir adverbs, prepositions, conjunctions, 
‘and interjections. 
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II. Those that are used only in the agglutinated condition, combined with 
others : they are — emphasisers, verb-roots, prefixes, and suffixes. 

To follow a convenient order we shall study them as follows in a subsequent 
paper : — (1) eraphasisers ; (2) root-nouns ; (3) root-adjectives ; (4) ai'ticle ; (5) pro- 
nouns ; (6) verb-roots and verbs, including the adjectives ; (7) prefixes ; (8) suffixes 
and suffix-nouns, including numerals; (9) particles. J. JETThA 


Engrland : Arcli8eolog*y, St. Georgre Gray. 

An Arrowhead o-f Rare Type ‘from Banwell Camp, Somerset. Q*I 

By H. St, George Gray, Uf 

In Man, 1906, 96, a very thin flint an’owhead from Cannington Park Camp, near 
Bridgwater, was figured and described. Attention was drawn, not only to its remark- 
able thinness and slight weight, but also to its unusual outline, the upper portion of 
the blade being incurved, giving an ogee outline to the cutting edges of the implement. 

Since recording the Cannington arrowhead another example of this type, also 
found in Somerset, has become known to me. The accompanying illustration 
represents, full size, a, flint arrowhead picked up on the surface of Banwell Camp, 
by Miss Hilda Pritchard, daughter of Mr. J. E. Pritchard, F.S.A., of Bristol. Other 
arrowheads of flint found by Mr. Pritchard at the same camp . were recently pre- 
sented by him to Taunton Castle Museum, but the little implement 
here figured is still in his private collection. The following 
are its dimensions : — ^Length, 22 * 5 mm. (a little over | inch) ; 
width, 15*5 mm. (f inch) ; maximum thickness, 2 * 8 mm. ; 
weight, 16| grains. It is finely chipped on both faces and in 
general outline resembles the Cannington arrowhead, except that 
the incmwing of the edges between the place of greatest width 
and the point is hardly so pronounced. 

No arrowhead of this type is illustrated in Mr, J. B. Mortimer’s great work on 
the burial mounds of East Yorkshire, but in Jewitt’s Grave Mounds^ p. 119, Fig. 159, 
a similar arrowhead (length, If inch) is figured — an arrowhead more closely resembling 
the Cannington specimen ; it was found at Kingham-Low, Derbyshire. 

Banwell Camp is a large oval earthwork about 500 yards long by 270 yards 
wide, covering some 20 acres and situated at the east end of Banwell Hill. In 
nearly every heap of earth thrown up from rabbit-holes one finds a flint flake or two 
and sometimes thick, coarse, British pottery. The nearest point at which flints are 
found in situ is near Maiden Bradley. The ancient trackway which ran along the 
top of the Mendip Hills from Uphill to Old Sarum passes about 300 yards to the 
south of Banwell Camp and through Maiden Bradley. H. ST. GEORGE GRAY. 



REVIEWS. 

Malay. Skeat : Blagden. 

Pagan Races of the Malay Peninsula, By Walter William Skeat, M.A., QQ 
and Charles Otto Blagden, M.A. London : Macmillan, 1906. Two volumes. 00 
Pp. xl + 724 ; X + 855. 23 X 15 cm. Price 42^. 

The scope of this work which, excluding a comparative vocabulary of about 
150 pages, runs to about 1,200 pages, is defined in the preface, where it is stated to 
be “ essentially a compilation from many sources,” though differing from most books of 
that kind, first, in being based to a very large extent on materials hitherto unpublished, 
‘‘ and accessible only through private channels of information, and secondly in having 
“ been constructed with special knowledge of the subject and in a critical spirit,” 
but it soon becomes evident that the authors in describing their work as essentially a 
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compilation do themselves less than justice since tliose volumes contain a large amount 
of first-hand observation. 

. Mr. Skeat and Mr. Elagden have so divided the work between them that the 
greater part of the book, including its introduction, has been written by the former, the 
latter’s task having been confined to that portion of the second volume bearing on 
linguistics; each author has, however, ‘Sis far as possible, I'evised and checked the 
“ work of the other, but the ultimate responsibility of each is to be apportioned to his 
“ own share of the book.” When it is added that the parts of the hook “dealing 
“ with , . . racial and cultural characteristics, which had originally been arranged 
“ under the headings of the various subjects dealt with, were entirely I’e-written upon 
“ a phylogenetic system, so as to tlirow into relief the differences which separate one 
“ race from another” it becomes obvious that neither author has spared himself, and 
the reader ceases to he surprised at the degree of success attained by the authors in 
combining into an ordered narrative the peculiarly heterogeneous materials with which 
they had to deal. 

A bibliography stands at the beginning of the first volume and the critical nature 
of the work is at once shown by the authors’ attempts to appreciate the value of 
the material published by Vaiighan-Stevens. In spite of the true Gilbertian ring of 
some of Vaughan- Stevens’ tales, Messrs. Skeat and Blagden are of the opinion that 
there is “ left over a foundation of yahiahle facts,” and to this point of view refer- 
ence will again he made when the decorative art of the jungle folk is considered. 

The introduction, in which the environment of the jungle tribes is discussed, is a 
charming piece -of work, and though the whole carries with it the very scent and sounds 
of the Malaysian forest, Mr. Skeat is perhaps at his best in describing its human 
inhabitants : “ . . . in whatever order they may have arrived, we can now recognise 
“ with sufficient clearness the Semaiig, Sakai, and Jakun as three distinct and 
“ Separate races : the Negritos or Semang, with their woolly hair and round bright 
“ eyes, the darkest, the best developed, and at the same time the most markedly 
“ nomadic of all the races in the Peninsula ; the Sakai, who are the lightest, with 
“ their often interesting features, reminiscent maybe of their old Dra vidian ancestry, 
“ though modified by the effect of their somewhat narrow-lidded, half-closed eyes, hair 
“ of a distinctly wavy character, and their generally somewhat emaciated appearance ; 
“ and the Jakun or aboriginal Malayans, with their smooth blue-black hair, a race 
“ hard to distinguish because of its admixture with the other two main stocks, but 
“ who must nevertheless be accepted as a type, if the physical evidence of skull and 
“ skull-features, skin-colour and hair-character are not to be utterly denied. Iii each 
“ case the fate of their scanty bands must have been very similar — a never-ending 
“ struggle for existence first against the forces of nature, against hunger, disease, 
“ and a hundred forms of death, and later against the persecutions of man, thus 
“ faithfully mirroring the battle of the gigantic vegetation and dangerous beasts 
“ among which they lived. The shadow, the hall-mark of the primeval forest — at 
“ once their protector, their sustainer and their grave — is burned into them, and 
“ shows itself in the restless motion^ and hunted expression of their eyes, and even in 
“ their very gait, for the great height to which they raise the foot in walking (a 
“ habit acquired in circumventing the continual obstacles that meet them in the 
“ undergrowth), and the careful deliberation with which they plant it on the ground 
“ remain even when they come out into open country, and expose them to much 
“ ridicule and cheap witticisms on the part of the Malays. It was the forest that 
“ supplied them with food, shelter, clothing, ornaments, implements of every deserip- 
“ tion, with drugs and simples when they were sick, with materials and subjects 
“ for their dances, feasts, songs, instruments of music. Their strongest asseveration 
“ was to say, ‘May a tree fall on me,’ — an expression that fully brings out the 
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extent to wliicli this partienlar terror dominated their lives. It was the forest that 
‘‘ received their dead into its kindly bosom ; indeed, to be laid to rest in the cool 
ontstretclied arms of the great forest trees was the highest honour that could be 
paid to their departed chiefs, whose spirits they so pathetically prayed to ‘ pay 
^ heed only to their dead ancestors, for their living friends would find food.’ Their 
simple idea of the delights of a future state was after- all but a glorified ^ Avilion,’ 
an ‘ Island of Fruits,’ from which all that was noxious and distressing to man 
“ (and therefore to man’s soul) had been eliminated, and the very entrance to which 
lay over the natural bridge formed by the trunk of a fallen tree,” 

In the first 
section of the 
Work, that on 
racial chai'acters, 
the Semang are 
unhesitatingly 
classed as 
negrito, though 
mention is made 
of Miklucho- 
Maclay’s view 
that both Se- 
maiig and Sakai 
are “ pur sang 
Melanesians.” 

The Sakai are 
recognised as 
representing a 
race not found 
elsewhere in 
the peninsula, 
though Mr. 

Skeat suspends 
judgment as to 
whether they 
should ^ be re- 
garded as Dra- 
vidian, and so al- 
lied to the Ved- 
dahs of Ceylon, 
or as related to 
certain tribes of 
the interior of 
Camboga, with 
whose language 
the Sakai dia- 
lects have an ad- 
mitted affinity. 

The Jakun are 

considered to he a composite group of principally aboriginal Malayan tribes, many of 
whom have intermarried freely with Semang and Sakai, the crossing between these 
various elements making it impossible at present to adopt any proper classification 
beyond specifying Land and Sea Jakuii as both consisting predominantly of an ahorlgiiial 
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lieatheii Malaj stock. Speaking broadly, the Sakai and Jakun are both rather taller 
than the Semang ; and while the latter and the Jaknn are typically bracliycephalic, 
the Sakai are dolichocephalic. The hair of the Sakai is wayy, that of tlie Semang 
■curly, while the hair of the Jakun is straight and smooth, but the extent to which 
intermarriage has modified hair and other physical characters will become obvious on 
•examining the series of photographs illustrating local groups given at the end of the 
second volume, one of which is reproduced in Fig. 1. A number of vahiahle data 
bearing upon physical matters are given in an appendix to the first vohiine, some 
'•of the tables being contributed by Dr. W, L. H. Duckworth. 

A short precis of the distinguivshiiig cultural peculiarities of the jungle folk most 
usefully follows the description of their physical peculiaiuties. The Semang are the 
most nomadic, the wilder tribes “ never staying, it is alleged, more than three days, in 
•one place”; their habitations consist; of natural shelters under overhanging rocks or 
the simplest form of leaf shelters. Their national weapon is the bow, with poisoned 
■arrows, though the blowpipe has been to some extent adopted ; they are monogamous 
and feel no such fear of the ghosts of their dead as do the Sakai and Jakun. The 
Sakai, though largely nomadic, are less wild than the Semang, and unlike the latter, • 
tatoo the face, while body painting has been developed into a regular system. Their 
weapon is the blowpipe with poisoned darts, and so great is their fear of the dead 
that they will frequently burn down or desert an encampment in which a death has 
•occurred. The Jakun are only partially nomadic, and usually cultivate rice, sugar, or 
•other plants, especially durian trees ; they make and use dug-out canoes and the 
blowpipe. They have chiefs who in some cases have regalia of office, then* marriage 
rites are peculiar, the Mantra and Besisi hold a species of marriage-carnival 
>at harvest time and they have many magic ceremonies and invocations. 

The habitations of these jungle tribes vary from caves and wind screens of palm 
leaves to huts nearly conformable to the common Malayan hut type built on the ground, 
or even upon piles, but it is notable that, except in one particular case the reason for 
which — protection from wild elephants — is known, the caves which have been inhabited 
^re those rock shelters formed by overhanging cliffs and not hollows running deeply into 
«olid rock. The Besisi huts, which most closely resemble Malay houses, are much 
smaller than the latter ; indeed, they are little more than “ boxes,” hut in spite of this 
t;he halai or public hall is found among these Jakun communities. At Ayer Itam, on 
the Selangor coast, Mr. Skeat saw a halai built at right angles to the house of the 
tribal chief ; the building was erected by the labour of all the males of the com- 
munity and was large enough to hold all its builders and their families, amounting 
perhaps to sorne sixty or seventy people. Such halai are described in Besisi songs. 
It is pointed out that this is probably not an example of the Jakun borrowing 
from the Malays, hut rather an example of a custom sprung from their common 
‘‘ origin.” 

Comparatively little space is given to the stone adze heads found throughout the 
Peninsula, since Mr. Skeat shows that in spite of Vaughan-Steveus’ assertions to the 
contrary, there is no reason to believe that the jungle tribes are responsible for, or 
•consistently used, these implements, altliongli at the present day chips or flakes are 
sometimes used as knives and the Jaknn employ awls made of bone. 

As might have been expected, many stages of agriculture are found among these 
jungle people ; some Jakun gi’ow a comparatively large lamount of rice, hut it appears 
that none have progressed as far as some of the Mohammedan tribes who make use of 
irrigation. The wildest of the Semang tribes do not eat rice or grain, except when 
they obtain a small supply through barter, and there are, in fact, thorough nomads 
living upon roots and wilds fruits eked out by the products of their skill in luiiiting 
and fishing. Other Semang cultivate a species of millet ; then comes hill-rice, and 
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crops of tliis are grown hj commniiities wlio are still semi-nomadic, and migrate as* 
soon as tbeir scanty crop is harvested. Among the Sakai the rice-sonl is protected’ 
by elaborate ceremonies both at planting and reaping. 

In the hundred pages which he devotes to the decorative art of the jangle people- 
Mr. Skeat makes a determined effort to construct from Yaughan-Stevens’ writings a 
coherent account of Semang and Sakai art, but in the writer’s opinion this is a task 
which .can only he attempted profitably after the whole matter has been freshly- 
investigated in the field, and in spite of generous and skilful editing and pruning it is; 
difficult not to believe that Mr. Skeat has allowed his desire to do justice to a fellow- 
worker very largely to usurp the place of his critical faculty. Further, it is surely 
regrettable that Mr. Skeat’s own observations, whieh are imfortimately not numerous- 
hut which are of great value, are so tucked away in the voluminous account given of 
Yaughan-Stevens’ ideas that it is difficult to determine where Mr. Skeat is speaking at 
first hand. As a matter of fact, the descriptions of patterns upon pages 416-419 do* 
apply to the Semang dart quivers and combs collected by Mr. Skeat and figured upon, 
far too small a scale and with no adequate reference upon a plate facing pages 414 
and 415. 

Among both Semang and Sakai, the head of each community is called Pelima 
(Malay peiiglima) or Peiighiilu, and among neither folk is there any paramount chief 
corresponding in authority to a Malay raja, for the chiefs of each community are all 
of equal standing, and do not meet officially, except to compose difficulties, which,, 
however, rarely arise between members of different communities. Among the Semang^ 
the chiefs are always medicine men ” (b'lian) of some standing, and as such, but. 
not iu their chiefly capacity, they abstain fi'om certain articles of food, which lay" 
members of the community may eat, such as goat, buffalo flesh, and often fowl. The* 
bodies of the oldest and wisest hHimi are disposed of in a special way, being deposited 
in a rude shelter built high up among the branches of a tree, so that their souls may 
enter into the special paradise reserved for them, by flying over the demon that scares-, 
back their lay fellow tribesmen. 

The regalia of the chief {batin) of some Jakun communities has already been 
mentioned, but, besides being executive chief, the baiin also acts as priest at marriages,, 
as magician, and as judge in the rare event of crime occurring iu the community over 
which he presides. The batin has under him sub-chiefs, who are in some sensed 
executive officers, and who assist respectively in carrying ont his commands and in 
looking after the balai. 

The difficulty of obtaining reliable information from the jungle folk concerning- 
the existence and behaviour of spiritual agencies higher than ghost and demons was- 
very great, and it was only after many conversations with both eastern and western 
Semang, who for long pretended ignorance of a supreme being, that one of them in 
an uQusuallj confiding moment said to Mr. Skeat, ‘^Now we will really tell you all we 
know,” and proceeded to speak of Ta-Ponn, the maker of the world and the husband 
of the moon, who lives in the eastern heavens. This deity, though lazy, was powerful 
and benevolent, and,i “ like a Malay raja, there was nobody above him.” High gods, 
of a similar otiose disposition also occur among Sakai and Jakun, whose religious, 
beliefs differ from those of the Semang in the far greater importance attached to the- 
actious of the demons and the ghosts of the dead, since, while the Semang show scarcely 
any fear or regard for the actions of spirits or ghosts, both Sakai and Jakun may,, 
when a death occurs, desert their encampments and sometimes their standing crops,, 
owing to their terror of the ghost of the deceased. But, while the Sakai usually 
promptly flee the spot where death has occurred, the Jakun are more deliberate and 
first endeavour to make the soul of their dead comfortable, certain Besisi building 
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a shelter by the grave for the souls (there may he as many as seven) of the deceased 
to inhabit. 

Both Semaiig and Sakai believe in metempsychosis, the souls of Semang hHian 
(medicine man) passing after death into such animals as the elephant, tiger, or 
rhinoceros.- Of the appearance and attributes of the soxils of the dead jungle folk 
very little is known, but the Sakai say that the souls go to Neraka, where they 
•come before ‘‘Granny Long-Breasts,” who, with their god Tuhan or Peng, inhabits 
the upper heavens and compels the souls to walk along the horizontal edge of a 
monstrous chopper hanging above a huge vat of boiling water. A block of ivood juts 
from the side of the vessel so as to leave a gap between it and the end of the ])huie 
across which the souls must jump : the good souls reach the block of timber, but the 
bad fall into the vat from which Granny Long-Breasts picks them as soon as tlie^^ 
are washed clean, though, if requiring further purification, she may cast them in a second 
-or third time, and so on up to seven times, when, if they are still impure, they return 
to earth to wander as demons. Such a “ lost soul ” demon is the Hantu Degnp, which 
wanders in intolerable misery, from which it can only find relief upon the grave in 
which rests the body it once inhabited. 

Reference has already been made to the transmigration of souls, and only one 
-other phase of the relation of man and his soul to animals can be treated. The 
more accomplished of the ISemang wizards or medicine men believe that they can at 
will turn themselves into tigers, and Mr. Skeat gives a most interesting account of 
his meeting with one Pandak, well known as a dangerous were-tiger. The extreme 
simplicity of the method which produces the change is striking, all that is necessary 
is for the H'lian to cause the smoke arising from burning benzoin to pass over his 
body while he imitates the motions of a tiger, and says, “I am going to walk.” 
When his craving for flesh is appeased he has only to return to the spot on. which 
he assumed tiger shape, and say, “I am going home.” 

In the last section of the book, which deals with language, Mr. Blagden begins 
by considering the present status and future prospects of the dialects of the wild tribes. 
All known dialects contain a proportion of Malay loan words, very many of the 
; aborigines are bi-lingual, and the number of these is rapidly increasing, w^hile in large 
.areas in the south of the Peninsula the only language spoken is Malay, more or less 
modified by the national idiosyncrasies of the speaker. So fast, indeed, is the process 
►of decay advancing that Mr. Blagden considers it to justify the presumption that in a 
few generations there will be little or nothing left of these dialects “ except in two or 
three remote tracts where at present bi-lingualism has hardly begun to appear.” But 
although the introduction of Malay words is now proceeding much faster than has ever 
•■occurred before, there is abundant evidence that the process is of long standing, since 
many Malay loan words are pronounced neither as they are spoken in the standard 
speech of the educated folk of the Peninsula nor in its many dialects, but as from 
•comparison with the speech of other parts of Malaysia they must have been pro- 
nounced when Malay was transcribed into Arabic characters. A single example of 
this interesting survival must suffice ; the final 7e of written Malay, which still survives 
in the commonly spoken dialect of Sarawak, but which in the spoken Malay of the 
Peninsula has dwindled to a glottal check, is pronounced distinctly in many aboriginal 
•dialects. There are also words which, though showing “ Malayan,” 2 ,e., Malayo- 
Polynesian affinities, have certainly not come into the aboriginal vocabularies through 
Malay, and a number of this class of words suggest to Mr. Blagden that they are a 
group of “Malayan” dialects early differentiated in the Peninsula itself. In both 
Semang and Sakai there are important Mon-Annam (Mon-Khmer) elements which are 
discussed at length, and it is suggested that there may he a dual origin for these, 
for although the Sakai and Semang languages may he essentially members of one 
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family it is at least as likely that the langimges of both peoples have been influencetl 
by contact with folk speaking Mon-Annamese dialects, and, of course, these views need 
not exclude each other. 

There is a most interesting chapter on taboo, language, and other special forms of 
speech, and the book ends with the comparative vocabulary already mentioned. 

In spite of the care taken in the preparation of these volumes there is one rather 
serious defect, and no reader can escape being worried by it before he has read twenty 
pages : in the whole of the first volume there is no map of the Peninsula, while that 
at the end of the second volume, including as it does the greater part of Indo-China,. 
is on too small a scale to be at all adequate. C. G. S. 


Siam. Thompson. 

Lotus Land, By P. A. Thompson, M.A., A.M.I.O.E., late of the Iloyai QJ| 
Survey Department, Siam. Loudon : Werner Laurie, 1906. Pp. xii + 312. Il3 
23 X 15 cm. Price 16^. 

Mr. Thompson has produced a readable book which foimis a useful addition ta 
Mr. Campbeirs more comprehensive Siam in the Twentieth Century, Its most 
interesting part, at all events to ethnologists, is the introduction, which gives shape,, 
perhaps too definite a shape, to the conjectures of M. Aymonier and others regarding 
the origin of the races inhabiting this corner of Asia, while the author adds a theory 
of his own as to the nature of the people who produced the wonderful collection of 
buildings at Angkor. Some centuries before the Christian era the country now called 
Cambodia is held to have been occupied by races mainly of “ Caucasic ” origin, whO' 
were civilised by contact with settlers from Southern India. It is suggested that 
these were fused later on with a Mongolian race from the north, to which the author 
gives the name of “ Proto-Malays.” The result was the Khmer or Cambodian 
empire, which flourished from the seventh to the thirteenth century (p. 16). 

M. Aymonier infers from inscriptions that the Khmer kings moved their capital about 
the beginning of this period to the north of the great lakes which lie across the 
present frontier of Siam and Cambodia, and Mr. Thompson argues with some show 
of reason that this migration may have been due to an invasion by an advance 
guard of the Tai-Shan race, from which the rulers were thenceforth drawn. Tho 
energy of the conquerors, making use of the resources of a long-civilised community 
and aided by artificers from IS'ortherii India, may well have produced buildings of 
which a gloomy vastness and grandeur appears to be the chief characteristic. A 
parallel naturally suggests itself in the Gothic ai'chitecture of Europe. 

The use of the word “ Caucasic ” is somewhat misleading to the general reader,, 
who might infer that Kuis, Karens, Khas, and Kachins (“ Kakhyens ”), who are all 
described as Caucasic, are racially connected with the white peoples of Europe. It 
is, however, better than Aryan,” which is properly a linguistic term and only 
causes confusion by its application to races. There is no objection to the word so 
long as it is understood to mean a type with oval face, straight eyes, low cheek- 
bones, higli-iddgcd nose, &c., wherever it may be found and whatever its colour. 

‘‘Ethnologists tell us that the cradle land of the human race was a tropical 
“ continent, of which Java, Borneo, Sumatra, and the Malay Peninsula formed 
“ parts” (p. 6). This statement seems to imply a general agreement among 
ethnologists which by no means exists, even as regards the supposition that man had 
a cradle-land. Tims Dr. Deniker says : — “ The whole of this ancient controversy 
“ between monogeiiists and polygeiiists seems to he completely sterile and futile 
“ , . . Perhaps in the more or less “ near future, when we shall have a better 
“ knowledge of present and extinct races . . . we shall be able to discuss the 
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“ question of origin. At the present time we are confined to , hypothesis without a 
“ single positive fact for the solution of the prol)lem ” {Races of 3 fan,, p. 7). The 
statement is based on arguments put forward by Mr. A. H. Keane in his two 
ethnological treatises. Mr. Keane’s reasoning is not always easy to follow, but the 
arguments appear to bo as stated below : — 

(i) The conditions most favourable for the development of primitive man would 
presumably be most favourable also for the development of the existing species most 
nearly allied to man. And, as such species would naturally be less migratory 
than primitive man, we may expect to find them still in the region in which he was 
developed. As a matter of fact, we find them on the islands which form the remains 
of the submerged continent and nowhere else. This raises a presumption that the 
submerged continent is the region in which man was developed. 

(ii) Similarly, we may suppose that the species still more nearly allied to man, 
which presumably existed, but of which no trace has yet been found, occupied the 
region of his development. And it may be inferred from their complete disappearance 
that they occupied a large area of land which has also disappeared. But wm know of 
no such large area except the submerged continent. 

(iii) Lastly, Imman remains have been found in a pliocene bed in Java, but nowhere 
else in strata of so early a period. This strengthens the supposition that, at one stage 
of his development, man existed in the submerged continent of which J ava formed a 
part, but nowhere else. 

Mr. Keane’s authority is also quoted for the statement on p. 21 that phonetic 
decay resulted in tones being employed to denote differences of meaning. This theory 
is rejected by Mr, Henry Sweet, who says (Ilistorjf of Language,, 1900, p. 94) : — “The 
“ real explanation of the apparent use of word-tones for purposes of differentiation is 
“ the exact opposite. It was the development of tone-distinctions that led to the 
“ carelessness of articulation and the multiplication of what without the tones would be 
“ homonyms.” What Mr. Keane says is, in effect, that different polysyllabic words have 
been reduced to monosyllables ideotical except for the difference in tone. He adds that 
there are five tones, and that “ each term ” {i*e , monosyllable) “ thus acquires five 
distinct meanings.” The word “acquires” seems to he' used loosely.. The meanings 
were, of course, always distinct. Kor is it likely that the monosyllables were ever quite 
identical in sound. It is not difficult to understand how the emphasis on the accented 
syllable of a word may have survived in the form of a tone when the remaining syllables 
were lost. As a matter of fact, the only tone in frequent use in the simjffer and pro- 
bably more primitive Burmese tonic system is hardly distinguishable from onr accent 
or emphasis. We may compare also the French pecher (peccare) and p^cher (piscari). 
What is expressed in French by a slight difference in the pronunciation of the vowel 
would be expressed in Chinese by a difference in tone or pitch. 

The form Siam is derived on p. 22 from the Portuguese Siao, which is said to 
he the same word as Shan. This seems unnecessary. The people of Mergni, which 
was the principal port of Siam in the seventeenth ceiitni'y, pronounce the name of 
the race (Shan or Siamese) “ Sluam,” and this is no doubt the older form, the transition 
to “ Shan ” being a natural one in Burmese. 

A curious mivStake is made in the footnote on p. 26. Margeii is undoubtedly the 
same as Mirgim, but Mirgim is not Rathiiri but Mergui, which appears in old writers 
as Mergim, Mergen, &c., perhaps through misreading the word in inaiiiiscript. 
Mr. Thompson has evidently not seen Dr. Anderson’s English Iniereourse with Skan^ 
a model work of its kind, at onee fascinating and scholarly, which tells of the murder 
of sixty English merchants at Mergui in 1687. Tenasseriin, of which Mergui was 
the sea])ort, is now only a village, hut was for long the gateway of the most direct 
route to the Far East, commodities being brought ])v sea from India and the Persian 
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Gulf to meet those earned overland from Siam proper and China. It was described 
in the voyages of Tristan d’Acunha, early in the sixteenth century, as the first mart 
for spices in India, and Duarte Barbosa says its ships were to be seen at Cape 
Guardafiii. 

The main part of the book begins with a lively and well-balanced picture of 
Bangkok and its neighbourhood. Justice is done to the wonderful coloured roofs of 
the religious buildings, made possible by the use of glazed tiles, which are hardly 
known in the neighbouring country of Burma. On land matters Mr. Thompson writes 
with special knowledge. He describes an excellent system, and if, as seems likely, 
the deltaic forests are about to be brought under cultivation as in Lower Burma, 
there ought to be a great future for the Siamese revenue. He does not say how 
far pioneers are encouraged by exemption from taxation. When once the cost of 
clearing has been worked ofi‘, land revenue is not a tax but a rent, and is hardly 
felt by the farmer, who, if he did not pay the amount to Government, would sooner 
or later pay it to a landlord. The rate appears to be extremely low, but will no doubt 
be raised as the population increases and means of communication improve ; unless, 
indeed, this is prevented by the rich officials who are described on p. 182 as taking 
up and subletting large blocks of land. The tax would, of course, fall entirely on 
them, and not on their tenants. The elephant hunt described in Chapter X is curious, 
and probably unique, for half-tame elephants can hardly exist in such numbers in 
any other country. 

Perhaps the next winter on Siam will make some attempt to compare its manners 
and customs with those of neighbouring peoples. The most central of the countries 
of Further India, and permeated by Indian influence to an even greater extent than 
those which lie to the west of it, Siam has probably few customs which are peculiar 
to its people, and it would be interesting to know with which of the surrounding races, 
if any, they are held in common. Such information would be of great service in 
determining the origin and affinities of the races of south-eastern Asia. E. G. B. 
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Folklore. Eckenstein. 

Comparative Studies in Nursery Rhymes, By Lina Eckenstein. London : 
Duckworth & Co., 1906. 

Miss Eckenstein has put together a very interesting popular account of a large 
number of nursery rhymes in a form which deserves to attract many to whom the 
subject is novel. It is beyond doubt that many childish rhymes, especially those 
employed in childish games, as well as the games themselves, are of high antiquity, 
descending from customs and institutions of a more .serious character. A judicious 
selection of such rhymes is here made, and at attempt is made to trace their relations 
with one another and their origin without the minute comparisons which are necessary 
in a more strictly original investigation, but which would be tedious in a work intended 
for a diflerent class of readers. The authoress has, of course, made use of Mrs. Gomme’s 
important work on Traditional Games,^ and she has used it wisely and well. Moreover, 
the list of authors consulted and the numerous citations throughout the volume show 
that her inquiries have by no means been confined to one authority, but have been 
widely extended. She is perhaps a little too much inclined to assume relations which, 
if they exist, need much stronger proof. There is no evidence, for example, that the 
rhyme of “ Eobin and Eichard were two pretty men ” had any reference to the hunting 
of the wren ; and to trace the name of Sally W aters to AquEe Solis is a speculation 
somewhat far-fetched. Dr. Sacheverell was anything but ‘‘ a nonconformist minister.” 

E. SIDNEY HAETLAND. 
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spiral usually occurs alone, but is sometimes associated with the “ crescent ” (Fig. xvi)- 
and the undulating line, as in Fig. xvir. If this pattern ever represented any natural 
o])ject it has certainly become highly conventional. Fig. xiii is interesting, since it 
is executed upon pottery of greatly superior texture. The “ draught-board ” pattern 
of Fig. VIII is ill-painted, the pigment being easily scraped off owing to its coarse- 
ness. Whilst the spiral pattern occurs on nine out of ten pieces, the design shown 
in Fig. XIV is unique. 

A peculiar interest attaches to Figs, ii and iii, these being almost the only 
examples found of any attempt to depict animals. Crude as the drawing is, the artist 
has hit off the alert air of the wily guanaco in such manner as would indicate an 
intimate acquaintance with the creature’s appearance and habits. 

Finally, we find along the Taltal coast a class of pottery far superior to the 
varieties already described. It is very rare, and unfortunately, I have only met with 
small, isolated fragments of it. Usually of slight thickness and of beautifully polished 

surface, it is painted in three colours on a deep red or pale buff body made of pure 

clay without visible admixture of sand. 

Fig. I represents a human hand, painted on buff-coloured pottery, which probably 
formed part of a complete figure. Long and often repeated search in the rain-gully 
where I chanced upon this tantalising fragment, failed to reveal any more of it. With 
Fig. XV, I was rather more fortunate, obtaining thirty-two small chips which, when 
cemented together, made uj) about the half of a shallow bowl painted round the inside 
rim only in black and red on a buff ground. Fig. vii is part of , another fragile 
buff-coloured vessel with chequered ornamentation. 

In Figs. IV, V, VI the design,"** a modification of the favourite spiral, is skilfully 
painted in black, white, and red on a ground of deej) red. Occasionally the whole 
surface is covered with a white “slip.” Admirable as the workmanship of these 

latter examples may be, there is still no evidence of the use of the wheel in their 

manufacture. 

In Taltal, as elsewhere in the coast regions, the strong point of the earlier 
peoples appears to have lain in their pottery making. 

It is a difficult matter to go beyond a bare description of these fragmentary 
relics of prehistoric art to venture upon theories as to their origin. Strange as it may 
appear that a tribe still in the Stone Age (for it is almost certain that the remains- 
just described are contemporaneous with the implements of chalcedony, diorite, and 
bone with which they are associated) should manufacture pottery of so refined a 
character, grave difficulties seem to me to be involved in the supposition that the finer 
qualities were imported. 

Among the difficulties I would enumerate the following : — 

There is a total absence of any attempt at moulded ornament in the hundreds- 
of fragments I have examined. 

The black ware so characteristic of the Peruvian coast peoples is wanting. 

The ornament presents features differing from that of the civilisations of the 
north, and there is an absence of fragments referable to the common shapes of the 
“ Peruvian ” ware. 

Speaking with due caution, I am inclined to credit the old “ Taltalinos ’’•them- 
selves with the manufacture of all these varieties of the ceramic art. This opinion y 
however, is based on a collection made over a limited area, and is put forward subject 
to correction from others more competent to pronounce judgment on the obscure 
problems of South American archa3ology. OSWALD H. EVANS* 


* The ll/ll on Figs, iv, V, VI, = deep red. 
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Australia. Lang:. 

Australia: Prayer. A Reply to “Man,” 1907. 2. By Andreio Lang, 

The address of tlie lady who — while still Mrs. Langloh Parker — wrote ■** 
The Euahlayi Tribe is : “ Mrs. Percival Stow, Adelaide, South Australia.” I cannot 
doubt that she will do her best, from memory, and from any contemporary notes which 
she may possess, to answer questions which Mr. Marett may send to her. 

If he consults her two volumes of Australian Legendary Tales (Nntt) perhaps 
he may hiid earlier versions of what she has heard alioiit prayer among the Euahlayi. 
The books are not in my possession here (St. Andrews). 

I only know, of course, what is to be found in The Euahlayi Tribe^ and what 
the author told me orally. Mr. Marett “does not question the bona Jides of the 
authoress.” But he finds in her work (p. 79) what seems to him “ a bad case of 
colouring.” It is necessary to quote him textually : — 

“ Finally, is Mrs. Langloh Pai-ker a reporter capable of refraining from asking 
leading questions, colouring what she is told, and so on ? Let me call attention to 
the following passage (p. 79) : ‘ Though we [may] say that actually these people 
have but two attempts at prayers, one at the grave and one at the inner Boorah 
^ ring, I think, perhaps, we are wrong. These two seem the only ones directly 

* addressed to Byamee. But perhaps it is his indirect aid which is otherwise 
‘ wished. Daily set prayers seem to them a foolishness and an insult, rather than 

* otherwise, to Byamee. He knows ; why weary him by repetition, disturbing the 
^ rest he enjoys after his earth labours ? ’ The italics are mine. To me this seems 
a had case of colonring. Or else the Euahlayi have been proselytised.” 

I do not, and when I revised Mrs. Stow’s MS. I did not, regard this passage as 
“ a had case of colouring,” hut as a speculative statement of the author, containing 
her ideas as to what passes “ at the back of the black man’s mind.” The passage 
begins : “ I think, perhaps, we are wi’ong,” on a certain point, and is continued in the 
same speculative way : “I think, if we really understood,” “I fancy,” and so on. 

Mrs. Stow does not pretend that any native informants told her that, to them, 
“ daily set prayers seem a foolishness and an insulc, rather than otherwise, to 
Byamee.” This statement, as I have always understood her, she means to be taken 
as her own inference from what she has been told by natives about Byamee, and 
about the rarity of prayers to him. 

Doubtless the author will tell Mr. Marett, if lie asks her, whether my interpre- 
tation of the words he correct or not. 

Why Mr. Marett says that, if the statement about the native opinion of the foolish- 
ness of “ daily set prayers ” he a correct statement of fact, then “ the Euahlayi 
“ have been proselytised,” I do not know. From the missionaries of what form of 
Christianity can they have picked up the opinion r Does Mr. Marett mean that they 
have been proselytised into the idea of prayer, but have, off their own bats, evolved 
the notion that “ daily set prayers ” are foolishness ? In any case, the existence of 
this opinion of theirs I conceive to he offered by our author merely as her own infer- 
ence. She seldom speculates ; remarking, “ I dare say little with an air of finality 
“ about black people; I have lived too much with them for that” (p. 141). 

Mrs. Stow possibly cites more than “ two occasions when, perhaps, prayer occurs.” 
According to her information “ Byamee is supposed to listen to the cry of an orphan 
“ for rain.” But the prayer, Gullce Boorhoor^ “ water come down,” does not include 
ail invocation of the name of Byamee ; he is only “ supposed to listen to it,” the 
invocator “ looking at the sky ” (p. 8). The evidence for prayer for the soul of a 
dead man, at his funeral, is that of “Old Hippi” (p. 89). “He explained that 
“ the service was not what it Avould have been some years ago ; ” and Mrs. Stow, 
from her own observation in earlier years (some fifteen years earlier), knew that 
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funerals were of a more ceremonial sort in these days. I am sorry that the ipsissima 
verba are not here reported — we scarcely ever get them from anyone— but I think, from 
memory, that the words of such a prayer are given in Australian Legendary Tales, 
As to the prayer at the Boorali, I understand that of the Boorah our author, 
with Mr. Langloh Parker, saw no more than she describes in pp. 64, 65. Ail the 
rest of her information I understand to have l)eeu derived from old men, one of 
whom, “as the greatest thing he could do,” chanted to her the Bjamee song; 
which is so old as to be no longer translatable (p. 80). If, however, the song was 
transmitted, Avith the corroboree, from another tribe, the hymn may never have been 
intelligible to the Euahlayi. I conceive the information about the Boorah prayer to 
have been obtained by our author exactly as the hymn was obtained. Mrs. StoAV 
informed me that some blacks told her all that they could tell, or chose to tell, in 
a mosquito-proof hut, on the top of a hillock, where they could be perfectly certain 
that no listener was within earshot. Her information Avas (p. 80) that the Byamee 
hymn was chanted “when the prayer was over.” I have, personally, no doubt that 
the author was thus informed a]) 0 ut the Boorah prayer, uttered by “the old Wir- 
“ reenun, his head turned to the east, facing the direction -where the dead are mostly 
“ buried ” (p. 79). I neither suppose that our antlior invented all this nor that her 
informants lied. 

As to the “missionary influence,” I only know Avhat our author says. The 
nearest missionary station Avas a hundred miles aAvay, and was founded after she 
settled among the Euahlayi, and her chief informants Avere the old men (p. 2). 
That natives of distant tribes, under missionary influence, introduced the Boorah 
prayer and eastern postui^e, and prayers for the dead — and no more— is a theory 
which I cannot disprove. It is easy for M. Marett to find out the nearest Catholic 
missionary statiqn. Personally I do not suppose that missionary teaching has any 
where aflfecied the ancient Boorah rites. My OAvn remark about “the decadent 
form ” of the Boorah rites (p. 8) is a mere personal obiter dictum for AAdiich I have 
no authority. I suppose that, in fact, I Avas thinking of the decadent funeral rites 
(p. 89). Probably enough the rites are extinct by this time. 

Mr. Marett asks, “ is Mrs. Langloh Parker a reporter capable of refraining from 
“ asking leading questions?” On that point he had better put his question to our 
author. Is she “ capable of refraining from colouring what she is told, and so on ? ” 
About “so on” I have no opinion, but I am couviuced that she is as incapable of 
consciously “ colouriug what she is told ” as any of our best witnesses. When she 
began to make inquiries she “ believed in Mr. Herbert Spencer’s ‘ ghost theory ’ of 
“ the origin of religion” (p. 3). I think she coloured nothing to suit the theory in 
Avhich she believed. 

As to prayers we have Mr. HoAvitt’s account of “dances round the clay figure” 
of Daramtiiun, “ and the invocating of his name by medicine men,” which “ certainly 
“ might have led up to it ” (to “ worship of Daramulun ”) {Native Tribes of South- 
East Australia,^ pp. 507, 508), and Ave have whatever may be thought of Dieri appeals 
to the Mura-mura for rain {ibid,,, p. 396, “ the Dieri also supplicate the Mura-mura 
to restrain the rain”). Mr. Marett, if he pleases, can fall back on the iheory of 
missionary influence, adducing sufficient proof that, in ascertained cases, European beliefs 
have actually contaminated Australian rites. With his desire for ipsissima verba, for 
statements taken down, in whatever language the native informant speaks, by a steno- 
grapher (or in a phonograph), I am in the Avarmest sympathy. Our author (p. 3) 
tells us exactly how, and by what method of interpreters, checking each other, she got 
her information, in some cases. I wish that other inquirers Avere as explicit. 

Since writing these remarks I have observed that in my Magic and Religion 
(pp. 35-39) I quote from a copy sent to me by Mrs. Percival Stow, about 1900 
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Mr. Manning’s remarks on Australian religion (1845-1848. Published in 1883 in the 
Journal of the Royal Society of New South Wales), Mr. Manning mentions prayers 
for the dead ; and it is clear that bis tribe had words also current among the Enahlayi, 
such as “ Baiame ” for Byamee ” (the penultimate is short, Mr. Bidley says, Baiame), 
and “ Bulliman ” for “ Bullima.” 

I have criticised Mr. Manning’s unlucky use of Athanasian terminology in my 
passage cited, and in the second edition of J/yM, Ritual^ and Religion,^ showing that 
he might as well have used the terminology of the Olympian religion. The highest criti- 
cism may suggest that our author borrowed her facts and opinions from Mr. Manning : 
that is not my belief. 

In Magic and Religion (p. 36) I erroneously represented Mr. Bidley {Journ, 
Anthr, Inst., 1892, p. 282) as quoting an escaped convict for native prayers for 
the dead. ANDREW LANG. 


India. Dalton. 

Gandhara Sculptures. Ry 0. M. Dalton, M.A., F.S.A. 10 

The indebtedness of the art of Gandhara to that of the Graeco-Roman world H'U 
is a matter of common knowledge, but details in which Western inhuence is clearly 
appai^ent are worth recording, whenever they come under notice. The annexed figure 



represents a small panel, in the usual grey schist, from an unknown locality on the 
north-western frontier, purchased by the British Museum in 1904. The band of 
ornament along the top, probably derived from the laurel wreath or garland of Roman 
sculpture, and the columns with their capitals in the debased acanthus descended from 
those of the Corinthian order, may be dismissed as of too frequent occurrence to 
require any comment. But the scroll held by the seated figure is less common, and is 
probably copied from the Hellenistic rather than from the Oriental type of MS., 
while an exceptional interest attaches to the seat upon which the right-hand figure 
is sitting. This is a folding stool with curved legs, of a kind in common use both 
in Greece and Rome, hut not in the East. I am not aware that any ancient Indian 
chairs had this form ; they were probably more like the wooden seat brought by 
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Dr. Stein from Turkestan and now exhibited in the British Musenra. The form seen 
upon this sculpture is most familiar as that of the sella curulis of the higher Roman 
magistrates, which was essentially a portable seat, without either arms or back. It is 
represented upon numerous Roman monuments, and allied forms are seen upon those 
of the Early Christian period — for example, upon carvings iu ivory. As this stool is 
most nearly allied to those of the Roman imperial period, the evidence of this small 
relief is in harmony with the modern theory, which assigns the Gaiidhara sculptures 
to the earliest centuries of our era, 0. M. DALTON. 


Lewis. 

44 


Wales. 

Modern Druids in Wales. By A, L, Leiois^ F.C.A, 

There is a remarkable collection of stones on the conmion at Pontypridd, on 
high ground, about a mile east from the town. Firstly, there is a rocking stone, which 
moves when sufficient pressure is properly applied to it, and which is probably a work 
of nature. Secondly, this rocking stone has been surrounded by a circle, about 42 feet 
in diameter, of twenty-seven stones, with a dozen more which look like the remains of 
a concentric inner circle ; these stones average about 3 feet in height. Thirdly, to this 
circle have been added two small curved avenues, forming the head and tail of a serpent, 
the head-end crossing a little stream, nearly dry when I was there, but doubtless much 
larger after a heavy rain. Fourthly, the head of the serpent has been adorned with 
three long flat stones, placed in the position of the three sacred rays of light, and with 
two stones, the tops of which are cut into discs and ornamented with various hiero- 
glyphics ; these latter are obviously modem ; the serpent, too, is so extremely Stukeleyau 
in its arrangements, and the stones composing it are so small, that a strong conviction 
possesses the beholder that it cannot be older than Stukeley himself — say 1 50 years at 
the outside. But the circle certainly seems older than its appendages, for the entry 
to it from the tail of the serpent is blocked by one of its stonesi; and if the circle 
were really an ancient monument it would he particularly interesting, as proving what at 
present we only suspect, namely, that the builders of the circles did make some sort of 
use of the rocking stones. Such of the inhabitants as I was able to interrogate affirmed 
with one accord that all these structures were as old as the hills around them, and had 
even been there in the days of their grandfathers, though one — not a native — made an 
exception against the two discs, which others called the eyes of the serpent, and said the 
Druids told the time of day by them. On returning home I, of course, consulted the 
JE7icyclopcBdia Britannica, ninth edition, 1885, which says of Pontypridd, ‘‘Near the 
“ town is a far-famed rocking stone, 9^ tons in weight, surrounded by so-called Druidical 
“ remains,” a statement which is not supplemented in the tenth edition, published iu 
1902, I also looked up Pontypridd in Johnston^ s Gazetteer^ published in 1868, and 
found it mentioned a “Druidic circle” in connection with it, so that it appeared that, as 
far back as 1868, at least, these stones were regarded as ancient works. Still, I could 
not swallow that serpent, so I wrote to the Incumbent of Pontypridd, who kindly passed 
my letter on to a neighbour, who, under the name of Morien, is a prolific writer on latter- 
day “ Druidism,” and he has informed me that both the serpent and the circle were set 
np about fifty years ago by the late Myfyr Morgaiiwg, “ Ai’chdriiid,” who died in 1888, 
aged eighty-eight. Another informant also writes, “ The circles were formed about 1851 
“ by Evan Jones, known as ‘ Myfyr Morgan wg,’ who was by occupation a watchmaker 
“ in the town ; otherwise he was the recipient of much antiquarian lore from ‘ lolo 
“ Morganwg,’ the copyist of so many Bardic and other manuscripts, the originals mostly 
“ being of the sixteenth and seventeenth centmnes, though some were of earlier date. 
“ Myfyr added to lolo’s store many ideas of his own, or borrowed from Stukeley aud 
“ other writers of the ‘ Dracontic Circle ’ era ; he gathered about him a few disciples of 
“ bis Neo-Druidic cult, and at last designed aud erected, with their help, a double circle 
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around the rocldiig-stone, with, in addition, an avenue of stones, east and west, placed 
‘‘ so as to represent a serpent with the head to the west, symbolising the course of the 
“ sun from its rising to its setting ; in the head he placed two eye-stones, slanting to the 
“ west, protruding from the earth about 18 inches, upon which he carved on the one 
“ the ‘ omphalos,’ bordered by a snake, tail in month ; on the other certain letters of 
“ the ‘ Bardic alphabet.’ At this shrine Myfyr and his followers met at the solstices 
and equinoxes, and made addresses upon the symbolism and other matters ; there also 
many Gorseddan of the present type have been held, and at one of these, about 1860, 

“ the air and verses now received as the Welsh national anthem were first performed 
‘‘ and sung.” My informant then goes on to say that the rocking-stone was frequently 
a place for public meeting, and that there may possibly have been an old circle round it, 
but that he has not been able to find any conclusive evidence to that effect. 

Now if it be asked why, under these circumstances, I have occupied this space 
in Man in writing about a modern and utterly worthless construction, I will say 
in reply that these stones are not only mentioned as antiquities in the Eiicyclopcedia 
Britannica and Johnston^ s Gazetteer^ but were mentioned to me two years ago, by a 
clergyman near London, as an instance of the correctness of the serpent theory, and 
that, unless their true origin be placed on record, there is much reason to fear that 
in a few years they may come to be regarded — the disc and long stones only excepted — 
as genuine antiquities, and entirely erroneous inferences may be drawn from them. 

This also seems to be a suitable opportunity for pointing out that, whatever 
fragments of antique tradition may be in the possession of the modern professors of 
Druidism, a knowledge of the original manner of using the British circles is not amongst 
them. Some years ago I had some correspondence with Myfyr Morganwg, the 
venerable ‘‘ Archdniid ” who set up the Pontypridd serpent, and he kindly sent me a 
work of 120 pages in small print, apparently full of learned and abstruse doctrine, 
which, being in Welsh, is entirely beyond my comprehension, as I am unfortunately 
quite ignorant of the language of my ancestors. Myfyr Morgauwg’s book is, however, 
full of the three mystic lines or rays of light, which are the original form of the 
government mark known as the broad arrow,” and it also contains an illustration of 
an application of them to a stone circle, representing thi'ee rays of light falling upon 
the centre of a circle from the north-east, east, and south-east respectively, all being 
points to which I have found special reference made in various circles (though chiefly 
to the north-east). So far, therefore, so good ; but, in the middle of the circle, we see 
the Archdruid standing on a large stone, and in an illustration to a hook, sent to me 
by “Morien,” we also find him in the same position, and Morien, who fortunately 
writes in English, insists that a capstone supported upon three uprights is a necessary 
addition to the centre of every circle. Now there is no circle that I know with a 
dolmen in the middle, except little circles which have surrounded sepulchral tumuli, 
nor is there a flat stone in any, except the so-called altar stone at Stonehenge. There 
have been at Avebury and at Arborlow three-sided open shrines or ‘‘ coves ” in the 
centres of the circles, but these were not covered ; and in five other circles there 
have been single stones standing in the middle, but they were not such as anyone 
could stand upon, while in the other English and Welsh circles I have visited, more 
than thirty in number, including all the larger ones, there is nothing whatever in the 
centre, nor any reason to suppose that there ever has been anything there. 

In many of the Scottish circles there are the remains of a tomb in the middle, 
and I liave suggested to Morien, as the simplest way of reconciling his views with 
the facts as sliowu by ancient remains, that some of the Druids on being driven out 
of eastern Britain into Wales found a broken-np tumulus with a cist in the middle 
and small circle or retaining wall outside, and made use of it as represented by him 
11 his picture, and that this use or misuse may have coiitiimed in Wales, though it 
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certainly never existed in England, where neither his three-legged cromlech, nor 
Myfyr Morgauwg’s flat stone are to he found in the middle of any circle. And on 
consideration I see no reason why this may not have been so. We believe, and have- 
good reason for believing, that the rude stone monuments originated in the neolithic 
stone period, but there is also much reason to believe that they were used more or 
less contiimoiisly, and sometimes, no doribt, in very different ways fi'om their original 
objects, during the long ages that have passed since then. Had it not been so it is 
difficult to suppose that they would have been even so well preserved as many of 
them still are ; superstitious fears in many cases prevented their receiving much 
damage up to about two centuries ago, but would those fears have lasted all the- 
while from the neolithic age if they had not been reinforced from other sources in 
the inteiwal ? As an instance of this possible secondary use I may mention a 
statement with regard to Lanyon Quoit in Cornwall : — Laiiyon signifies the 
‘ enclosure of On,’ the Arkite divinity, and therefore exactly implies what all 
“ cromlechs were intended to he — re])resentations of the Noachic Ark .... in 
it were performed various ceremonies relating to the Bardic orders, with a i*eference 
to the great event of the deluge, and the primary one of these was the sheathing 
“ of a sword as a token of their being devoted to peace, and insulated from all the 
“ parties and disputes of the world ; being peculiarly dedicated to the Arkite genius,, 
it was entitled Maen Cetti, the stone of Cetti or the Ark, and the raising of it 
“ was, according to the triads, one of the three mighty labours of the Isle of Britain ; 
“ in it were celebrated all the mysteries of Ceridwen or Cetti, and in it her mystical 
“ cauldron was said to be warmed by the breath of nine damsels.” (This, of course, 
reminds us of the name “Nine Maidens” so often given to circles.) “Here the 
“ adventurous aspirants beheld some of the mysteides of Druidism, when admitted 
“ behind the veil which on such occasions was hung over its entrance.” * 

Most archteologists agree that Lanyon Quoit, and, as some say, all dolmens, or 
as I am willing to admit, nearly ail dolmens, were sepulcln‘al chambers, but after 
all is it not quite likely that, having been broken into and left desolate, they nvcij 
have been used by some succeeding generations which were perchance quite ignorant 
of their original use, as divinely provided sanctuaries for their own mystic rites ? 
If this be admitted we can also admit that our model'll “ Druids ” may have some 
slight foundation for their expressed belief, not as to the primary or original, but as 
to the secondary or later use of some of our rude stone monuments, even though that 
foundation may be very ill-proportioned to tbe romantic superstructures that have been 
reared upon it. A. L. LEWIS. 


Africa, South-East: Zimbabwe. Torday. 

Note on the Review of“ Dr. Randall - Maolver’s << Medieval ilC 
Rhodesia/’ in the Literary Supplement of “The Times,” April 
6th, 1906. By E. Torday^ Local Correspondent of the Anthropological Institute^ 
In the Literary Supplement of The Times of April 6th, 1906, appeared a critique 
of MedicBval Rhodesia by Dr. Bandall-Maclver, in which the following words occurred : 
Is it conceivable that races like tbe modern Makalaiiga could have raised such huge 
and extensive structures ? ” Though I have no personal experience of the Makalaiiga,, 
the following instance of the industrial capacity of a primitive tribe, when impelled 
by an energetic chief, may be of interest. 

At the point where the Liiapula issues from Lake Mweru the stream is opposed by 
the mountain called Kasaugeneke, round which it has to flow in a curve to make its exit 
from the lake. The Waiiyamwezi chief, who was formerly established in the district. 


Wei^tern Antiquary ^ Kovember 1881 . 
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attempted to cut a canal behind the mountain, through which the river might ispiie 
from the lake without describing the curve mentioned. It is true that he was driven 
from the country by the Babemba before he could accomplish his purpose, but enough 
of this work has been accomplished to show clearly that, had he been left undisturbed, 
he would have been successful. As far as I can judge the completion of such a canal 
would have been a work even more considerable than the erection of the Zimbabwe 
ruins. It should be noted that the neck of land through which the excavations for 
the canal had been commenced is of sufficient hrmness and density to resist the strong 
current of the Luapula. E. TORDAY. 


REVIEWS. 

Embryology. Kollmann. 

Handatlas dev EntioicltelungsgeschicJite des Memclien, Von Julius Koll- llj 
mann. Jena: Verlag von Gustav Fischer, 1907. 28 x 20 cm. Price 13*50 Til 

marks, or 15 marks (bound), each volume. 

The appearance of Professor Kollmann’s Atlas of Human Embryology is a very 
appropriate sequel to the earlier descriptive treatise (1898) on this subject by the same 
author. The new work is to appear in parts, of which the first is here under consider- 
ation. The volume is of imposing dimensions and sumptuous appearance. Bearing in 
mind the profusion of illustrations, of which there are more than 300 occupying about 
200 large plates, one can only wonder how this elaborate work could be put on the 
market at the extremely reasonable price charged for it. Surely British publishers 
have something to learn here ! 

To return to our volume, we find that the plates are divided into the following 
series, dealing respectively with 

i. The human ovum. 

ii. The first formation of the embryo. 

iii. Embryonic coverings and membranes. 

iv. The external form of the embryo and foetus. 

V. The embryology of the skeleton. 

vi. The embryology of the muscular system. 

The author (in his preface) states that one of his aims has been to provide as 
complete a history as possible from human documents alone. 

After a critical examination of this work, the general verdict can only be one of 
approval. The low price should make it accessible to a wide circle of readers, and 
medical men in particular (for whom the work seems to have been designed) will derive 
much benefit from its study. Having recognised this, a sense of disappointment must 
be admitted, for an atlas of this kind might be made equally of gi'eat value to those 
engxged upon researches in embryological and allied studies. Such workers will not find 
the atlas so useful as, with hut a little alteration, it might he made. To speak more 
definitely, the selection of subjects for illustration is not equally happy throughout. 
The convenience provided by such an atlas, of being able to compare the classical speci- 
mens of embryos associated with the names of His, v. Spee, and Peters with those of 
the Basle Collection, and the not less interesting but less well-known examples described 
l)y Eternod, is unquestionable. But, on the other hand, one feels that opportunities of 
reproducing really valuable illustrations have been flung away in the selection of such 
comparatively unessential drawings as those depicted in grand proportions in Figs. 33,, 
94, 95, 121, 122, 126, 127, 131, 149, 172, 173, 221, 222. Our conviction must be 
repeated that chances have here been lost, while the work of such writers as, for 
example, Marchand, Siegeiibeek van Heukelom, Huhrecht and Asshetoii would supply 
ample material for substitution. Again, the excellent and carefully reproduced figures- 
by Stevens of the pre-menstrual history of the ovum and Graafian follicle {Ohstelrical 
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Tra?isactio?is^ VoL XLV.) might have been laid under contribution. But indeed, save 
for a single figure from Sir William Turner’s work on the placenta, it does not appear 
that appeal has been made to British publications. To enter into further details, it maj 
be added that Fig. 208 excites criticism, having the appearance of a photograph just out 
•of focus. Fig. 291 is particularly interesting, for it reveals contact between the first rudi- 
ments of femur and fibula, a condition not admitted by our text-books. Figs. 311 and 
•312 are perplexing, in that the descriptions which accompany them seem to have been 
interchanged, so that the description with Fig. 311 should apply really to Fig. 312, and 
vice versa. Finally, it is felt that although the illustrations from the American Journal 
of Anatomy may be rendered absolutely mieqiiivoeal in significance by the use of colours 
as here applied, yet this is not really necessary, while the general effect is to destroy 
the very remarkable artistic merit of the original drawings. Such are the impressions 
created by the atlas, which will be welcomed as one tending to fill a well-i'ccognised 
lacuna in the litex^ature of human embryology. Shoxdd the foregoing criticisms appear 
to affect details only, it may be remarked that the volume has been subjected to as 
searching an enquiry as the circumstances would admit. 

Professor Kollmann’s second volume has now appeared, and it is convenient to 
add a separate notice, the book having become accessible only while the notes on the 
first volume were passing through the press. The later volume is equally elaborate 
with the first, and is larger (the price is the same as for the first volume, however), 
containing over 400 illustrations. There can be no hesitation in pronouncing this to 
be an invaluable repository of information. Following the original plan of the work, 
the systems are illustrated in order. In this volume the alimentary canal is first dealt 
with, and special attention should be paid to the excellent reproductions (Figs. 363, 
364) of Professor Hammar’s valuable models of the pharynx in early stages of develop- 
ment. Other useful illustrations are those of the central vessels in the early embryo, 
the descriptions of Mall (Figs. 543, 544) and Coming (Fig. 545) having been used in 
this connection. Professor Dixon (Dublin) contributes one illustration (Fig. 639), and 
Professors Young and Robinson’s work provides another (Fig. 748). Beyoud this, as in 
the first volume, the researches of our countrymen are not prominent. In the section 
which treats of the ear, Professor Hammar (Upsala) again provides models — represented 
in Pigs. 753, 754, and 755 — of great value. In conclusion, reference should be made 
to the excellent bibliography appended to this work. W. L. H. DUCKWORTH. 

Hellgions. Anwyl and otlxers. 

Religions Ancient and Modern : Celtic Religion, By Edward Anwyl, M. A. 1 "1 

Pp. 69. 

The Mythology of Ancient Britain and Ireland, By Charles Squire. Pp. 79. 

Religion of Ancient Scandinavia. By W. A. Craigie, M.A. Pp. 72. London : 
Constable, 1906. 17*5 X 12 cm. Price Is. each. 

This most welcome series of monogi’aphs on the religions of the world, the first 
four of which were issued in 1905 and noticed in Maist, 1906. 105, continues to 
make steady progress, while maintaining the high standard of excellence of which 
the opening volumes gave promise. These were followed last year by six others : 
Magic and Fetishism (Haddon), Hinduism (Barnett), Religion of Babylonia and 
Assyria (Pinches), and the three standing at the head of the present notice. Thanks 
to their frequent historic contacts and inter-relations, these naturally present many 
features in common, and may be conveniently discussed together. 

All the writers recognise one fundamental fact which had hitherto been over- 
looked or too little observed, although on it depends a right understanding of the 
-composite chai'acter of the religious systems prevalent in Europe throughout historic 
times. When the proto-Aryan groups spread, probably at long intervals, westwards 
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from tlie Eurasian steppe, they did not find tlio land a tabula rasa^ hut in many 
parts, as in Paniionia, Helvetia, Gaul, and Britain, already occupied by the men of 
the Stone Ages originally from North Africa. Those were not exterminated* but 
for the most part Aryanised in speech and to some extent in general culture by the 
warlike invaders from the east, wlio, themselves for the most part worshippers of 
the personified forces of Nature and especially those of the upper regions, necessarily 
failed to extirpate the grosser beliefs, the demonologies, and chthonic deities of the 
indigenous populations. Hence the result was a blend of finer and coarser element.^, 
which still persists in many places, often presenting the most violent contrasts between 
the lofty conceptions of the “Olympians” and the crude superstitions and magic 
practices of the Amtaries of the goddess Nerthus or Erthus and other terrestrial diA^inities 
'(Tacitus). 

All this is Avell brought out and constantly borne in mind by Mr. Ainvyl in his 
masterly essay on Celtio Religion in Pre-Christian Times^ where he remarks that 
“nothing is cleai'er than the marvellous persistence of traditional and immemorial 
“ modes of thought, even in the face of conquest and subjugation, and, wh{\tever ideas 
on religion the Aryan conquerors of Celtic lands may have brought with them, they, 
“ whose conquests were often only partial, could not eradicate the inveterate beliefs of 
their predecessors, and the result in the end was doubtless some compromise, or else 
“ the victory of the earlier faith” (p. 5). And again, “ The more the scanty remnants 
of Celtio religion are examined, the clearer it becomes that many of its characteristic 
features had been evolved during the vast period of the ages of stone . . .We 

are thus compelled, from the indications which Ave have of Celtic religion, in the 
names of its deities, its rites, and its survivals in folk-lore and legend, to come to 
“ the conclusion that its fundamental groundwork is a body of ideas, similar to those 
of other lands, which were the natural correlatives of the phases of experience 
“ through which man passed in his emergence into civilised life” (p. 7). 

The rest of the volume may be briefly described as a luminous expansion of this 
broad principle, enriched by many valuable details, especially in the Welsh field. lai 
the Irish a little weakness is here and there betrayed, as, for instance, in the omission 
of all reference to Phoenician contacts and influences, of which there can be no 
reasonable doubt. In this connection it may be pointed out that no allusion is made 
by any of the writers to the late James Bon wick’s Irish Druids and Old Irish 
Religions Avhich, if someAvhat uncritical, embodies a vast array of data bearing on 
the early religious notions of the Celtic world. Here are copious references to the 
Phoenician phallic rites of pagan times, and to the Phoenician god Baal, as in the 
salutation, Bal Dhia dhuit^ “ the God Baal be with you,” which might still be heard 
on the banks of the Suir almost within the memory of man. 

Although Mr. Squire’s fascinating little essay on British and Irish mythologies 
does not profess to supplement Mr. Anwyl’s volume, nevertheless it forms a necessary 
sequel to that work, and does largely increase our knowledge of the old Celtic deities, 
as may be at once gathered from the tAVO chapters on the gods of the continental 
and insular Celts. That there should be some overlapping of both spheres was 
indeed inevitable, seeing hoAV closely interAVOven are the mythologies and religious 
systems of all cultured peoples. Perhaps the brightest feature of this volume is the 
lucid Avay in which the gifted Avriter shows how the dim old heathen legends do not 
die out, but rather receive a fresh lease of life, when they become transformed and 
glorified by the almost inspired touch of the early Christian myth-mongers. Thus 
the cauldron of heathen lore “ has altered strangely little in passing doAvn through the 
“ centuries to become the Holy Grail which had been filled by Joseph of Arimathea 
“ Avitb Christ’s blood . . . The savage cooking-pot, which would refuse to serve 
“ a coAvard or perjurer with food, has been only refined, not altered, in becoming the 
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“ lieaveiily vej^sel whicli could not be seen by sinners, wliile the older idea is still 
retained in tlie account of how, when it appeared, it filled the ball with sweet 
“ savours, wliile every kiiigbt saw before him on the table the food he loved best. 

‘ Like its jiagan prototype, it cured wounds and sickness, and no one could grow 
old Avliile ill its presence. Though, too, the place in which it was kept is but 
“ vaguely pictured by Sir Thomas Malory [in the Morte D'^Arilinr^ the thirteenth 
century Norman-French romance called the Saint Greal preserves all the charac- 
“ teristics which most strike us in Taliesin’s poem” (pp. 75,76). But space forbids 
to pursue this attractive subject further. 

In the foreword to his Religion of Ancient Scandinavict^ Mr. Craigie tells us 
that his chief endeavour has been to extricate the strictly religious element from the 
voluminous mythologies in Avhich it has been enveloped by the Icelandic skalds, who, 
themselves poets, and writing in advanced Christian times, were naturally attracted 
more to the poetic and legendary aspects of the subject than to the already half- 
forgotten pagan beliefs of their Norse forefathers. In this he has been fairly successful, 
and we have here almost for the first time a clear and consecutive account of the 
great gods, Thor and Odin, apart from their heroic and legendary associations ; of 
the subordinate gods and goddesses ; of their temples and images ; and lastly a most 
informing chapter on Ceremonies and Ministers of Religion.” 

It is instructive to note that there was no distinct order of priesthood ; the religious 
functions being superintended by persons who also enjoyed temporal authority. First 
came the king, “ on whose attitude towards the gods and their worship the prosperity of 
“ his people was believed largely to depend.” In virtue of their twofold office these 
priestly chiefs were regarded as divine and called so {go^i from god) whence pre- 
sumably the theory of “the divine right of kings ” so deeply ingrained in the Teutonic 
temperament. But the priestly office was also hereditary, and could be transferred from 
one chief to another, the position being thus strictly analogous to that of the kings of 
Hawaii and other parts of Polynesia, who were not only rulers and priests in their own 
person, but were also descended from a long line of deified ancestors for whom lengthy 
theogonies and genealogies were prepared and embodied in the local oceanic sagas. In 
Norseland, as in Polynesia, the divine and the human elements thus become inter- 
mingled. Sometimes the gods appear as men and the men as gods, while the theogonies 
are called genealogies, and often merge imperceptibly in the human genealogies as if 
the half-inspired singers, after deriving the deities from mortals, had redressed the 
balance by reversing the process. When we read of the exploits of the lesser 
deities, the vague entities hovering between heaven and earth, the msir, the nornir 
(Fates), the valkyrjur (war-maidens), of Frey also and Njdrd and Baldr, and when 
we are told how FIrafiikel gives Frey joint possession with himself of all his worldly 
goods, we begin to wonder where the line is to be drawn between the human and! 
the divine. Even after allowing for the full play of the aiitbropomorpliic concept, 
we have still to ask, Are many of these shadowy beings real geds, or demi-gods,. 
or eponymous heroes, or only brave men deified perhaps like the war-god Ty, later 
supplanted by Odin ? And Odin himself, our Woden, as in Wednesday^ is in the same 
category, at times an all-powerful god, at times earth of the earth, endowed with 
intensely human attributes. 

Mr. Craigie makes several allusions to human sacrifices, as when the goddess,. 
Thorgerd, is appeased by the sacrifice of King Hakon’s son, and how as many as ninety- 
nine men are immolated at the great gathering held every nine years in Denmark. We 
know, of course, from Caesar how universal and how horrible were the holocausts in 
Celtic Gaul, and the question arises, Was the practice introduced by the proto-Aryans 
from the East, or borrowed by them from the Eurafrican aborigines ? Borrowings there 
possibly may have been, but they were not needed, since a careful consideration of all 
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the evidence shows clearly that the trail of blood must have followed the track of the 
invaders along all their routes to JN’orthern, Central, and Southern Etirope. Wherever 
deep rivers had to he crossed during the migrations there bridges had to he built, and as 
this was held to he an offence against the river god, atonement had to he made hy the 
sacrifice of the aged, of anybody above the ago of sixty. Hence in Latin sexagenarians 
were called senes de'poniani^ explained hy Festus as those qui sexagenarii de polite 
dejiciehantur. This toll was paid on the opening of the bridge, and re])eated annually on 
the anniversary of the event, though in later times the so-called argei^ straw effigies as 
priscorum virorum simulacra^ were substituted for the living offerings to the river-god. 
This custom, which could not have been borrowed from the Western peoples, prevailed 
everywhere amongst the Itali, the Slavs, and even the Germani, as shown hy the Low 
German saying, Kruup nnner^ kruup uraier^ de Welt is Dl grarn^ Creep under, 
Creep under, grim to thee is the world.” Thus is estal)lished the universality of 
human offerings amongst the proto- Aryans before they came in contact Avith the 
Neolithic populations of Central and Western Europe. A. H. KEANE. 


Scotland : Anthropometry. 


Tocher. 


48 


The Henderson Trust Reports, I. Anthropometric Survey of the Inmates of 
Asylums in Scotland, Edinbm^gh, 1905. 28 X 19 cm. 

This well-printed volume of anthropological data, collected hy Mr, J. F. Tocher 
and his assistants, we largely owe, it is to he presumed, to the veteram Sir Arthur 
Mitchell, K.C.B., and to the late lamented Sir John Sihbald, two of the Henderson 
trustees, as Avell as to Dr. John Maepherson. The idea was excellent, and the great 
amount of patient labour bestowed hy Mr. J. F. Tocher and his helpers most 
praiseworthy. 

The points investigated were the head-length, head-lreadth, and ear-height of 
the insane, their stature, the profile of the nose, and the colour of the eyes and hair. 
The eai’-height was taken, idghtly as I think, from the centre of the meatus iu the 
Anglo-French way ; but whether it was the bregmatic or the maximum height is not 
stated ; probably it was the latter. The hair was unfortunately divided hy Mr. Tocher 
under only four categories, black being omitted ; thus it is impossible to compare his 
results accurately with Dr. Browne’s in Ireland, or Avith mine, or with those of the 
German, Russian, SAvedish, Austrian, and Italian observers generally. This is the 
more unfortunate, as there are some districts in Scotland — Argyll, for example — Avhere 
black hair is common, and others, such as TAveedside, where it very I'arely occurs, 
and these might have been compared Avith advantage. 

The divisions of Scotland for asylum purposes are in some cases very iiiconve- 
iilent for the anthropologist. Thus the Norse Shetlanders and Caithness men are mixed 
Avith the eastern Lowland Scotch in the Montrose Asylum, the Galwegians are amalga- 
mated with the more Teutonic Dumfriesshire men, the Islesmen with the maiulanders 
of Argyll, Ross, and Inverness-shire, the Orcadians Avith the citizens of Edinburgh. 

Hoav far imbeciles and idiots are excluded does not appear. So far as I can 
judge the measurements, though the lengths at least are considerable, are probably 
fairly rej)resentative of the general population. In one case, that of Argyll, I can 
produce a kind of test. In fifty-five Highlanders, mostly natives of Argyll and not 
of the upper class, I found a mean length of 200*15 mm., a breadth of 152*6, and a 
cephalic index of 76*27 ; while the male lunatics yield means of 199*34, 153*06, and 
76*83. The approximation is sufficiently near. I estimate the average skull-capacity 
of my fifty -five Highlanders at 1,514 ccm. ; the Argyll lunatics would give 1,525 hy 
Peai'son and Lee’s favourite process, or 1,550 by their 10 bis process. The smallest 
mean size of head occurs in the Lenzie (Glasgow) Asylum ; it is 1,471 and 1,491 ccixi. 
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by the two processes Just iicientioned ; but against this fact may be set another, viz.^ 
that the mean stature of the Argyll lunatics is 66*84 inches (1,698) and of the 
Lenzie men 64*7 inches (1,643), these being the two extremes in the several asjdums* 
We knew already that there was much physical degeneration in Glasgow."^ 

The order of stature is — -Argyll, East Lothian, Eoxburgh, Banff, Inverness^ 
Montrose (with Shetland), Aberdeen, the tallest statures being found in those 
counties where there are no very large towns, or in the Highland and the Anglian 
Border districts if we are to invoke the influence of ‘‘race.” The lowest occur in 
Glasgow (64*97 inches or 1,650 mm. in the two asylums taken together) and in 
Dundee, Greenock, and Paisley, and are pretty clearly due to urban degeneration. 

With regard to cephalic index, the north and the whole north-east have a 
comparatively high one, everywhere reaching or exceeding seventy-eight ; the west 
and south-west have a very low one, radiating, as it were, from Argyll ; while the 
south-east, from the Tay to Cheviot and the Solway, holds an intermediate position. 
These differences correspond fairly well to so many ethnological provinces. The 
ear-height also is significant : the mean of this, in both men and women taken together, 
distinctly exceeds 135 in Midlothian, Perth, Stirling, Edinburgh, Roxburgh, East 
Lothian, and Montrose, and falls as distinctly below 135 everywhere else, except in 
Lanark and Paisley. Here the former category includes the whole of the old “ Saxon ” 
or Anglo-Danish province, with perhaps an old Brythonic or Kymric area besides. 

Of the observations on colour I cannot speak with the same satisfaction. I have 
already mentioned what I consider to he the fault of not constituting a category for 
black hair ; but of greater importance is the evident incompatibility of personal 
equation in the observers. Of these there appear to have been at least three, 
Mr. Cran for the north, Mr. Macgillivray for the remainder of the country, and 
Mr. Tocher himself overlapping Mr. Cran in Aberdeen and Montrose, and Mr. Mac- 
gilUvray in seven other asylums. Mr. Cran seems to have had a keen eye for red 
(of which he found 13 per cent, in the female lunatics of tlie small asylum at Elgin) ; 
but he could see hardly any light-eyed anywhere ; and in all his districts majorities 
of neutral eyes and of dark hair are reported. Mr. Macgillivray, on the other hand, 
reports in twenty-one out of the twenty-two divisions (male and female) which were 
exclusively his majorities of light eyes and medium brown hair. So far he would 
agree with most observers. He, too, however, finds red and fair hair quite exceptional, 
and in some instances absent. Mr. Tocher’s own perceptions of colour would seem 
more to resemble those of Mr. Cran ; for I observe that wherever he co-operates with 
Mr. Macgillivray the index of nigrescence rises considerably, and in four such cases 
dark hair attains the majority over neutral. Red hair is scantily represented outside 
of Mr. Cran’s area. 

Now most of us have been under the impression that blonds, as well as red-haired 
folk, abound in Scotland ; and that country is generally supposed to rank with or next 
after Scandinavia and the countries bordering on the Baltic and the North Sea as 
belonging to the area of the Xanthochroi. Certainly the recruiting officers agree with 
me in that opinion. See the several maps in my Races of Britain^ constructed on the 
basis of the recruiting statistics. 

It is true that certain forms of insanity are more apt to occur in dark-coloured 
persons than in blonds ; but such preponderance is not sufficiently great to account 
for the peculiarities of these reports. Observations such as these on colour are value- 
less for scientific purposes, unless conducted with great accuracy and some technical 
knowledge. JOHN BEDDOE. 


* Bes Becldoe, Stature^ and JBnlh^ in the A7itJm)j)ologlcal Memoir,^ f jr Dr, Maclaren’s le^jort. 
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Africa, West Leonard, 

The Loioer Niger and its Tribes, By Major Arthur Glyn Leonard. 
London : Macmillan, 1906. Pp. xxii -f 559. 23 x 14 cm. Price 125. Qd. 

With the exception of the three books of the late Sir A. B. Ellis, and Burton’s 
3Iission to Gelele^ little has been hitherto written of value for anthropological 
purposes on our West African possessions. Major Leonard has qualificatious for the 
task in his interest in the subject and his previous experience in India. He has 
evidently given the religion of the peoples of Southern Nigeria much careful 
attention, not merely by personal observation hut also by inquiry. He has attempted 
to ‘‘ think black,” in Miss Kingsley’s phrase ; and in this he seems to have had a 
measure of success. The results are embodied in the work before ns. Frankly^ 
they are disappointing. The book is not an account of the tribes of the Lower 
Niger. It is not even an account of their religion, so much as Major Leonard’s very 
abundant reflections on it. He says, concerning Ofo, who is qualified as the god 
“ of truth and justice on the Niger ” : “ To appreciate the exact position of this 
“ divinity, also of the principle on which law is dispensed and morality is adjudi- 
‘‘ cated, it is essential that the reader should understand the entire constitution of 
“ the social system of the people themselves. This is not only necessary in this 

specific instance, but in every single circumstance that is connected with their 
‘‘ existence. For this, and the social system which has grown up around it, is so 
“ entirely woven in with their religion — the latter being merely an inevitable 
“ condition and outcome of the former — that, even if they would, they cannot get 
“ away from it.” All this is very true ; and if Major Leonard had enabled his 
readers to understand the social system of each of the tribes dealt with he would 
have made an important contribution to anthropology. The pity of it is that with 
a considerable knowledge of, and sympathy with, the people, and fully comprehending 
that a people’s religion and social system are so intimately bound up together, that 
the one cannot be understood without the other ; and, moreover, desiring to make 
their religion intelligible as far as may be to his fellow-countrymen, he has succeeded 
in giving a straightforward account of neither the one nor the other. 

What was really wanted was that he should set down the plain, unvarnished facts. 
Having done this, he should have added the necessary comments, and this might have 
been done in much less space than Major Leonard’s exposition actually occupies. He 
insists again and again that the core of the native religion is ancestor-worship. It is 
obvious that to enable us to judge of the correctness of this intrepretation we should 
first have an account of the organisation, political and social, of the tribes, marking 
any differences between them. This should be followed by information as full as 
may be of the difierent deities worshipped and the rites of each, as well as the rites 
employed at the chief epochs of life (birth, puberty, marriage, and death), at the 
various seasons of the year, and on other great occasions. If ancestor-worship be 
the substance of the religion we might expect to find the tribes organised on the basis, 
of purely paternal descent. Are they, in fact, so organised ? This is to be inferred,, 
but it is nowhere clearly stated : and in the absence of a definite statement, we may 
perhaps be allowed to doubt it, in view of the organisation of the neighbouring tribes,, 
as far as they are known, and even of some of the facts Major Leonard tells us. 
Nor can we be by any means sure that all the gods incidentally named are deified 
ancestors. So far as can be gathered this is at least questionable. To take one case 
only, Simingi (a name which we are told means “ the bad or rough water ”) seems to 
be a god worshipped at Bonny. Where is the evidence that such a god is a deceased 
ancestor ? Major Leonard says that he is “practically tbe devil of the community ; ” 
and only one offering to him is described — a sacrifice of a girl. A similar sacrifice 
(in this instance of two girls) is described as taking place at Onitsha, which the useful 
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map appended to the book shows is many miles away from Bonny and the sea. But 
we are not even told to what god they were sacrificed. 

The truth is that all the real information we get is incidental to the commentary. 
The commentary is tlie book. It pre-supposes a knowledge of the tribes and their 
religion with which the reader is not furnished. Major Leonard has not appreciated 
his readers’ ignorance. Perhaps he could from his notebooks even yet give us a 
systematic statement of the objective facts. The more full and accurate the statement, 
the better we should be able to understand and use the commentary. 

E. SIDNEY PIARTLAND. 


Hinduism. 


Barnett : Ameer All. 
By L. D. Barnett, M.A., 


London : 


50 

Archibald Coii- 


Heligions. 

Religio7ts Ancient mid Modern: 

D.Litt. Pp. 66. 

Islam, By Ameer Ali, Syed, M.A., C.I.E. Pp. 78. 
stable & Co., 1906. 17*5 x 12 cm. Price 1$, each. 

Ill his attempt to compress an account of Hiiulnism within the narrow limits of 
a primer Dr. Barnett has attempted an almost impossible task. I am inclined to think 
that it would have been wiser to deal more generally with the development of 
Plindnism, and to give a less detailed account of the myriad sects, a description' of 
which needs a much larger space. He might have told us how the primitive nature 
worsliip became corrupted by the indigenous idolatries as the Hindus pushed eastward 
along the Ganges valley ; why Behar became the scene of the rise of Buddhism and 
-Jainism ; how far the doctrine of Bhakti or faith was due to Cliristian influence. 
He has left himself no space to consider the beliefs of the peasant, which for practical 
purposes are the most important part of the faith, and he does not quite realise that 
Hinduism is not a “ religion ” in our sense of the word, and is rather a social institution 
knit together and influenced by caste. So far as the book goes it is a good summary 
based on trustworthy authorities. 

Syed Ameer Ali had a much easier task in dealing with the clear-cut monotheism 
of Islam. Mohammedanism has been so often discussed by prejudiced writers that it 
is well that a learned Mohammedan should have an opportunity of describing it from his 
own point of view. But it is needless to say that there is another side to the character 
of the Prophet and the history of the sj^read of the faith of which the reader of this 
manual will learn nothing. It would have been well to include in the bibliography 
the works of some of the modern writers who present the other side of the case. 

W. OROOKE. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

BiLliograpliy. ThomaE. 

Bibliog^raphy o-f Anthropolog:/ and Folklore. Bg Northcote W, C<l 
Thomas. 0 1 

The Anthropological Institute and the Folklore Society have resolved to issue 
between them an annual bibliography of anthropology and folklore which will differ 
in plan from any existing bibliography. It is intended to deal with all literature 
(books or articles) published in the British Empire. In this way incompleteness, the 
bane of most bibliographies, may, in time at any rate, be banished. It will be com- 
paratively easy to ensure the inclusion of all stuff which appears in England, but for 
much that appears in the colonies co-operation will be needed. May I appeal, firstly, 
to authors to send me their articles or books, and secondly, to the local correspondents 
of the Institute to whip up such articles and books, and if need be, to procure them. 
Many colonial publications never seem to reach England at all, and if I do not receive 
Copies they cannot be included. NORTHCOTE W. THOMAS. 

Printed by Kykx AND Spottiswoode, His Majesty’s Printers, Eaet Harding Street, B.C. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

Africa. With. Plate P. Torday : Joyce. 

Note on the Southern Ba-Mbala. By E, Torday and TjL Joyce, MA, Cft 

In. Yol. XXXY of The Journal of the Anthro][)ological Institute the authors vfc 
published a paper on the Ba-Mbala, in which it was stated that this people wore 
immigrants from the south, who had changed their abode under pressure, and liad split 
up in the process. Since the publication of this paper, investigations have been made 
among the other branch of this people, situated to the south of that previously described, 
and, since the former differ from the latter considerably iii certain respects, it will be 
as well to supplement the paper in the Journal, which deals with the Northern 
Ea-Mbala, by a few notes on the Southern Ba-Mbala. 

The Southern Ba-Mbala extend from the middle Kwengo eastward across the 
Yamhesi and Jazd, tidbntaries of the first, to the Kwilu ; this last river they have also 
crossed, since a small colony is found 
on the right bank. Near the sozirces of 
the Luano their continuity is broken by 
a stidp of territory occupied by Ba- 
Kwese. Their neighbours to the noidh 
and west are the Ba-Pindi, who separate 
them from the Ba-Yaka ; on the east are 
the Ba-Kwese and Ba-Bunda ; on the 
south-west the Ba-Lua. The presence 
of the last-named people is interesting ; 
in the paper on the Northern Ba-Mbala, 
to which reference has been made 
above, a local tradition was mentioned 
according to which it was stated that 
the northward movement of the Ba- 
Mbala had been caused by pressure 
oxercised by a people called Molua or 
Miltia. It seems certain that the latter 
are to be identified with these Ba-Lua, 
and the conjecture of Ankezmiaiin is 
thus verified."^ 

These Ba-Lua, who appear to he 
Ba-Lunda, observe a peculiar tabu, in 
accordance with which they are un- 
willing to pronounce the name of their 
tribe ; if pressed on the subject they will call some foreigner to give the requii'ed 
information. Their southern neighbours are the Ba-Djok^^, called in the south Kioko, 
with whom they are continually at feud ; in fact it was under pressure exercised by 
the latter that they occupied the Kwengo and displaced the Ba-Mbala as mentioned 
above. Their hatred of their hereditary foes is so great that, if the name Ba-Djok*^ ” 
is pronounced in the presence of a number of Ba-Lua, each man immediately 
expectorates violently. 

The Southern Ba-Mbala are a comparatively tall people, and though slenderly built 
are very why, and in powers of endurance equal the Ba-Kongo. They are exceptionally 
hospitable and well-disposed to strangers. Circumcision is general and is practised on 
boys before they are a year old. The hair on the chest is I’emoved except by old men 
and chiefs. No tattooing or cicatrization is found. 





Fia. 1. — METHOD OE HA.TE-DItBSSIKG. 
(From a photogrtxphi) 


ZentralUatt f, Anthr.^ 19U7, p. 81). 
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As regards applied ornament- they paint the whole body and every article of wear 
with red pigment : the native word for this colour is habala^ and, since the name of 
the tribe is pronounced with the accent on the first syllable, it seems very likely that 
the word Ba-Mbala is a contraction of Ba-Babala, ‘^red people.” Any gift which 
may be presented to the traveller, be it an egg, a fowl or a goat, is coloured red, and if 
white cloth is given them, they at once proceed to stain it their favourite hue. 

The hair is worn in five longitudinal ridges, the interspaces between which are 
shaved. These ridges are never cut, and are usually braided, uniting in a single 
pigtail at the hack. Across the forehead and over the ears runs a band of false hair 
(Fig. 1). It is a peculiar fact that many of the anthropomorphic carvings of the 
Northern Ba-Mbala exhibit the form of hair-dressing peculiar to the southern tribe. 

The ornamentation of his person is the chief occupation of the Southern Mo-Mbala 
when at home, his paint is renewed twice or thrice a day, and his face ornamented 
with stripes of red, brown, orange, and violet ; the pattern is usually as follows : — 
a horizontal stripe on the forehead, a stripe from each ear to the tip of the nose, and 
again from each ear to the point of the chin. Personal beauty is an attribute which 
is highly valued ; it is considered a compliment to speak of a guest as young and 
handsome, and even war has been known to result when one chief has boasted that his 
appearance was superior to that of another. 

Hats are rare, but are worn in war-time ; they are made of network with a brim,, 
and are ornamented with red parrot-feathers. 

The waist-cloth is similar to that of the northern tribe, and is fringed in front. 

Bracelets are worn by all free men, and if a master presents one of his slaves 
with a bracelet it is a sign that he sets him free. Chiefs wear thirty or forty bracelets 
of imported brass or native iron on each arm, and a similar number of anklets on 
each leg- 

On the upper arm is worn a tight circlet of string with a tassel, in which is 
often stuck a small knife. 

Sandals of pussu are worn in hunting, when the grass has been freshly burnt, to 
protect the feet. 

Perhaps the most striking difference between the northern and southern tribe is 
that the latter do not eat human flesh ; it seems most likely that the northern tribe- 
have adopted this habit from the Ba-Huana and Ba-Yanzi, with whom the southern 
tribe have not come in contact to any extent. It seems unlikely that a people who 
have acquired a taste for human flesh should have abandoned cannibalism ; moreover, 
it is a fact that some of the Bakwa-Mosinga tribe of the Ba-Kwese have, within the 
last ten years or so, become cannibals owing to association with the Ba-Pindi. Dogs 
are not eaten by the southern tribe. 

The huts are the same pattern as in the north, but those of chiefs are much 
larger ; those of important chiefs are often from ten to fifteen metres long. 

The working aud smelting of iron has been learnt, according to the native- 
account, from the Ba-Songo. The building in which the smelting is practised is built 
of palm leaves, on a rectangular ground-plan, with a pointed-oval roof ; at one end 
is a small door about 1 metre high by 50 centimetres wide. A fetish is hung from 
the centre of the roof. Iron ore is common throughout the country ; the furnace is 
of clay and rectangular, without a roof ; at each corner is a pair of bellows similar 
to those in use among the Northern Ba-Mbala. At one side is dug a reservoir for 
the metal, which flows thi’ough an opening in one of the walls. The ore is powdered 
and placed in the furnace, and charcoal is placed on the top. The slag is broken 
up and mixed with the clay from which pots are made. The metal is worked by 
forging only, casting is unknown. There is a furnace in every village, and the chief 
is the ironmaster. 
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The waterproofing of baskets, as practised in the north, is unknown. 

As in the north, each village, for the most part, is rnleii hy an independent petty 
chief ; in some cases, however, there is a paramount chief for several villages. The 
latter state of affairs is probably due to a long alliance in war. 

The peculiar class of Muri^ described in the paper on the Northern Ba-Mbala 
quoted above, and concerning wliich a few supplementary details were given at the 
end of a subsequent paper on the Ba-Yaka,^ are found here also. They are distinguished 
by the same type of bracelet, the mioena, and the same headeloth, wliich, 

however, in the south is worn only at milonga (palavers). To each Wit4?e?^nf-bracelet 
is attached a particular name, which is assumed by the wearer ; he does not, however, 
discard his former name, but may be called by either. These w.?e^??ia-names, which 
have become obsolete in the north, are exactly paralleled liy the titles, derived from 
e.states, which are assumed by the hereditary nobility of England. The peculiar 
custom, in accordance with which, in the north, the successor to the mwena must 
steal his predecessor’s skull, is not found in the south ; the following suggestion may 
explain this fact. The Ba-Yanzi are recognised as the suzerains of the territory 
which the Northern Ba-Mbala have acquired by purchase from them ; and in recognition 
of this fact they have a right to the skulls of all people killed in war among the 
northern tribe (perhaps even to the whole body in the days before the Ba-Mbala 
adopted cannibalism). These skulls, together Avith tho.se of their own people and 
their enemies, 
the Ba-Yanzi 
chiefs keep all 
together in a 
separate little 
hut, a sort of 
museum, and 
refuse to part 
Avith them on 
any conditions. 

This fact very 

probably led to the stealing of the skull of the deceased muri in tlie north. 

A newl^^-pnrchased slave must give all his earnings to his master, but after a 
year or so he is allowed to keep them for himself ; possibly by this time he is con- 
sidered to have refunded the price originally pai l for him by his master. 

When a married Avomau perceh^es that she li pregnant, she must confess all her 
former lovers to her husband ; if she forgets the name of a single one it is believed 
that the child aauII die. Those Avith Avhom she has had intercourse before she Avas 
married (Le., Avas taken to the house of her husl)and) pay a nominal fine of one or two 
djimhn, to the husband ; but those Avith Avhom she has had relations after marriage 
must pay a heavy sum of from 5,000 to 10,000, Onee the wife is pregnant conjugal 
fidelity is necessary for both parties, otlierAvise the child aauII die, and deaths of 
children are nsually attributed to this cause. If the child dies the parents must 
undergo a purificatory rite. Clothed in a iigav himpussu (palm-cdoth skirt), they go 
to a river accompanied by an old Avomaii, usually the sister or aunt of the Avife, Avho 
dips them thrice in the AAuiter. In return for this service she receives the tAvo kimpustsu 
worn hy the erring couple. 

The Southern Ba-Mbala use the same musical instruments as the northern, aiiu 
their songs are the same, but they are better musicians. 

A particularly interesting fact is that the erossboAv is kuoAAm among the Southern 
Ba-Mbala, not as a weapon, but as a toy used only by children for shooting seeds 
* Jonrn. Anthr. Vol. XXXVI., p. 
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and berries. Tlic stock is made from a palm-leaf rib, with the natural groove uppermost. 
In the specimen collected (Fig. 2) and in several others observed, the shape of the stock 
imitates a gun, and a hole has been made in the “ muzzle ” end to imitate the bore of a 
giinbarrel. The method of release is ingenious : two pegs, in this case European nails, 
are fixed in the stock where the hammers occur in a gun, the front peg is immovable, 
Uic other is allowed a certain amount of plaj backwards and forwards ; to the centre 
of the bowstring is fixed a short piece of wood, the bow is drawn, the movable peg 
pulled forward, and the piece of wood attached to the bowstring is wedged between the 
two pegs. To fire the bow the rear peg is drawn back by a short string passing 
through a vertical hole in the stock, and the bowstring is thus released. In the 
specimen figured a trigger-guard is added to complete the resemblance to a gun. 

War is made as among the northern tribe, but no prisoners are taken. The skulls 
of opponents slain in the great war or gemhi are exposed in the village until the end 
of the war, when they are given back and buried. 

Their religion is much the same as that of the Ea-Huana ; each adult is supposed 
to have a double soul, of which the elements are the doshi^ or double ; and the 
mHyima^ which corresponds to the biui of the Ba-Huana. The apparition of the 
mHyimn of a dead man is called m%fakul/ii (among the Ba-Huaua fakulu). 

Women suckling children neither paint nor ornament themselves, and must abstain 
from all sexual intercourse. 

In other respects the description of the Northern Ba-Mbala contained in the paper, 
to which repeated reference has been made, may be taken as true also of the Southern 
Ba-Mbala. E. TORDAY. 

T. A. JOYCE. 

Arcliseologry : Eolitlis. Kendall. 

The Case for Eoliths restated. By the Rev, JL G. 0. Kendall, M,A, CQ 

In the minds of many people it is not yet proven that there are such things Ull 
as eolithic ” flint tools, flints chipped by man at some period which considerahly 
tuutedates the paleolithic age and showing a ruder industry. 

To some of us, however, the thing seems as clear as is the established fact of the 
existence of man of the Old Stone Age. 

At tiackpen Hill in Wiltshire, at a height of 875 feet O.D., I have found small 
patches of drift containing both trimmed eoliths and flaked stones, abraded and striated 
and also unabraded. Almost all that I have obtained have come from the surface of 
the ground where the drift may be seen. The condition, however, of some of the 
wrought stones, at any rate, foi’hids any other supposition than that they are part and 
pai'cel of the drift in which they are found. They are exactly similar in condition to 
its constituent, naturally broken flints. Some of them cannot have been carried on 
t6 the top of the hill by palHeolithic man and there dropped, for they are abraded 
almost beyond recognition. At the time that these stones were being abraded, the 
nearest palaeolithic sites cannot have been habitable. It is, moreover, unlikely, to say 
the least of it, that the Old Stone Age man should have carried flakes and flaked 
scraps thither unless the place were one of constant resort. But iu this latter case 
we should find some signs of his better flaked, uiiabraded, and non-oclireous implements 
on the hill tops. 

How, then, did the flaked stones of the plateau drift reach the summits of the 
hills where they now lie ? 

There are two possible means. Either the configuration of the country must 
have been completely different from that of paleolithic times when these stones were 
deposited, and the hill top must have been a valley, or the stones of the drift must 
have been pushed into their present position by ice. 
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But this would demand ice of such thickness and quantity as is not supposed to 
have existed in the South of England since the glacial period, for Hackpen Hill rises 
more than 300 feet above the bottom of the valley down which runs the burn 
which constitutes in winter the upper waters of the Kiver Kennct. If, therefore, in 
such configuration of the country as now exists, or as existed in palieolitliic times 
when the present liver valleys were already deeply cut, ice was the transporting agent, 
the implements are proved at once to be pre-glacial. So according to this theory they 
would be a long while pre-paheolitbic, since palceolithic man is generally supposed to 
be post-glacial. 

If the above remarks be true and the reasoning sound, there can be no doubt 
whatever as to the flaked stones which are found in the highest plateau drifts belonging 
to an age much older than the pakeolithic. From the drift on Hackpen Hill, at 
875 feet, I have a few flaked implements of varying degrees of excellence or rudeness. 
Some are very much abraded and striated. I have only found them after very diligent 
search. One specimen, in particular, is of great importance. It is very much striated 
and so much abraded as, at first sight, to be difficult of recognition. But on examination 
it is seen to have been as definitely flaked on both faces as an implement from the 
river drift. One face is flat, the other convex. A portion of crust or of still older 
brown surface remains on the latter face. In outline the implement is of the ovate 
type, but with one how-shaped edge such as may he seen on many river drift implements 
also. I have another implement with most definite fiakings and of somewhat peculiar 
type, which is scarcely abraded at all. A third is very small and delicately flaked. 
The one is oclireous, the other ochreous brown, in colour. The flakes are abraded, 
striated and ochreous brown. In certain hollows, where it would seem that a clayey 
matrix has by some means partially disappeared, may bo found unabraded or slightly 
abraded flaked stones of a dark greenjsh hue. These, it would appear, are of later 
date than the oclireous-browo stones, but belong to a period which presumably antedates 
the formation of the present valley system. Incidentally, I may mention that I have 
found on the hill-top a small piece of abraded Upper Greensand chert and small 
pebbles of flint and cpiartzite. 

Eesuming, I do not see how we can esenpe tlie conclusion that the before-mentioned 
flaked and abraded flints, if not the unahraded flints also, prove the existence of man at 
a time which is very distinctly separated from and anterior to the palaeolithic age of the 
valley drifts. They seem also to point to the fact that although we have discovered 
the handiwork of human beings who may be described as pre-palaeolithic, we have 
not yet got back to a time Avheii some individuals of the race could not make a flaked 
implement of palieolitliic type ; unless, indeed, such gravels as ihose near Beading 
and at Alderbury Hill, near Salisbury, can lie shown to be of earlier date than the 
drift of Hackpen Hill. 

The eolithic implements, flaked pieces and flakes, whilst they prov^e, according 
to the argument of this paper, the existence of pre-pakeolithic man or man before the 
present river valley system, do not, it may he said, of themselves necessitate the 
human authorship of the work on the merely trimmed flints. 

Have these ruder pieces been trimmed by the hand of man ? 

To begin with, we have no absolute proof that man made the flaked implements. 
But, short of absolute proof, the evidence is so strong and of such a kind that we 
should be unreasonable if we refused it. Such evidence we accept, as a matter of 
fact, in a hundred other matters and few are found to quarrel with it. 

We judge, in the first place, by analogy. We perceive that if we strike a piece 
of fresh chalk flint, or even a tougher piece, with a direct blow near its edge and on 
a flattish surface, the piece that comes off has a bulb of percussion exactly similar to 
that on many pieces of flint in the river gravels. We notice, also, that a hollow 
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place of greater or less depth, is left upon the parent block and that this hollow often 
shows tiny ripple marks curving away from the direction of the blow. We know of 
no power than can produce like results save that of force applied in the form of a 
blow, unless it were very direct and consistent pressure at one particular point. From 
the likeness of the results, therefore, and the absence of evidence of any other possible 
cause, we decide in the case of the flakes or single x^ieces struck off that a like cause 
must have produced them in both ancient and modern times. 

We next find that some of the flints from the river gravels are covered with 
rij^x^Ie-iTiarked hollows, and must, therefore, have received a large number of blows. 
In the cases of single pieces which have been struck off from a parent block, we admit 
to ourselves the X)0ssibility, so far as our argument has at x:)resent gone, that one of 
the forces of Nature, such as violent river action, may have struck off the flake. But 
we notice that in the case of those flints which are covered with hollows resulting 
from blows, the said hollows are so shallow and at such an angle to the edge of the 
stone, that a method and a skill must have been required for the majority of the 
strokes such as no x)ower of Nature in our experience is capable of giving under 
existing or pre-existing circumstances. Ex]Deriment, at the same time, proves to ns 
that man is capable of producing to-day similar flaked stones with no other tools 
than such as primitive man may have found to hand. In addition to the foregoing 
evidence, we notice that the implements are of a convenient shax^e for use in the 
cutting, boring, scraping, &c., of such articles as ancient man must have needed to 
operate on. 

By experiment, by our experience of the powers of nature and their work, and by 
a fjrocess of reasoning which may be described as common sense, and which, though it 
comes short of absolute proof, is practically unanswerable, we conclude that these stones 
have been flaked by an intelligent being. 

Can arguments of similar weight he produced to show that man has operated 
on the trimmed, as distinct from flaked, pieces ? 

In my collection I have more than a thousand Knowlc Farm Pit palajolithic 
inix^lements from the best to the rudest. I have perhaps a like number of ruder pieces. 
There is no clear-cut dividing line between the two groups. Numbers of flaked imple- 
ments have the trimmed edges. Other x)i^ces x)i'ecit5cly similar in form ai^e trimmed 
only. Some pieces not of im|)lemerital shape are flaked and trimmed, other similar 
pieces are trimmed only. At this pit implements have been exceedingly numerous 
within a small space. W ithiu the same space and in the same strata as the implements, 
the trimmed pieces are numerous or the reverse in exact proportion to the implements. 

I have also searched x>its in the Lea valley in Hertfordshire where, ordinarily, an 
implement is a very rare thing ; and here, also, the trimmed pieces are coiTespondingly 
rare. What stronger proof can he forthcoming that man operated on these trimmed 
pahuolithic pieces ? Now, fiiiall}^ ranged side by side in my cabinets with the 
Knowle Farm Pit trimmed, and trimmed and flaked pieces, are trimmed pieces from 
the top of Hackx)en Hill which, as regards foi'm and trimming, are perfect duplicates 
of the Kiiowle specimens. I may add that I shall be ha|)py to show to any one 
interested in the subject my collection in which series after series and numberless details 
and comparisons hear witness to the truth of the above arguments. 

H. CL 0. KENDALL. 


Africa, South: Arcli8eolog*y. Johnson. 

Note on a Stone Implement from the Embabaan Valley, South C J 
Africa. By J. P. Johnson, tlT 

The occurrence of typical palaeolithic (Acheulian) implements in the tin-bearing 
gi'avels of the Embabaan river was announced some time ago by Professor Rupert 
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Jones, who described thirteen examples found by Mr, Ryan. Ilis account'*^ is illUvStrated 
by a drawing to actual size of one of the specimens. 

I also have a number of typical palacoliths of quartzite, chert, quartz and aphanite, 
from the Embabaau valley. They were given to me by my friend Mr. Nash, who 
received them from Mr. Ryan. Together with them were a mimhcr of chert flakes 
trimmed to a point and suggestive of a more advanced stage of culture. Most of 
these are trimmed on one side only, but two or three of them have been worked on 
both. The object of this note is to draw attention to one of these last. The 
accompanying drawing is a fairly accurate representation of the specimen in question, 
though it does not do full justice to a really beautiful example of the work of the 
Stone Age. Its resemblance to certain of the well-known Solutro-Magdalenian types 



STONE IMPLEMENT, EMBABAAN VALLEY (ACTUAL SIZE). 

of Europe is unmistakeable, and there can be little doubt, I think, that it is of more 
recent date than the associated Acheulian types. 

I have shown elsewhere that implements belonging to that stage of culture are 
widely distributed over South Africa, Avhile, long before my discoveries, the double- 
pointed type had been described from the Cape Town flats. Moreover, in every case 
where both groups have been found at the same place, e.^., at the junction of the 
Riet and Modder rivers, at the Taaibosch spruit and at Prieska, the evidence is 


* Journ. Antkr, Imt, Yol. XXYIII. (K.S. I,), 1898, pp. 48-54. 
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decidedly in favour of tlieir being of different age. I may add, in conclusion, that 
some further discoveries which I have made in the Boshof district, and which I hope 
to describe shortly, likewise point in that direction. J. P. JOHNSON. 


Lang** 

55 


Totemism. 

Conceptional Totemism and Exog^amy* By Andrew Lang, 

The conceptional ” theory of the origin of totemism, as accepted hy Mons. 

A. van Gennep in his Mythes et Legendes d^ Australie^ may be briefly staled thus : 
women, when first conscious of approaching maternity, attributed their experiences 
to the invasion of a spirit, emanating from any object which, at the moment, caught 
their eyes, or struck their fancy ; or had recently been eaten by them. The child, 
then, mnst be a member of the species of that object — a cloud, a star, a beast, a 
bird, an insect, or anything except a human being. Yet, surely, men and women were 
as likely as clouds or stars, or toads, or cockatoos, to catch the eye and strike the 
fancy at the critical moment. 

They never did ; at least we know no human totems except in a single tribe, 
where we find the Man and the Laughing Boy totems. No girl or woman totem is 
known. How does the conceptional theory account for thus fact ? The children being 
always human, it was much easier and more natural to account for them as invading 
spirits from adjacent human beings, male or female, than from toads, fish, clouds, trees, 
grubs, or stars. Yet human beings as sources of the invading spirits which became 
children were never selected as totems, save in the two isolated cases mentioned. How 
can this be explained on tlie conceptional theory of the origin of totemism ? 

A recent theory of the origin of exogamy (Mr. Frazer’s in The Fortnightly 
Beview^ September, 1905) also presents difficulty. “The division of the tribe into 
“ two exogamous halves .... is obviously to prevent the marriage of brothers 
“ with sisters . " . The rules “were deliberately devised and adopted as a 

“ means of preventing the marriage, at first, of brothers with sisters.” “ Each tribe 
“ was, in fact, divided into two lialv^es, all the children of the same mothers being 
“ assigned to the same half, and the men of each half were obliged to take their 
“ wives from the other half.” (0/?. cit.^ pp. 457-460.) 

If this hypothesis he correct, it seems that the relationship of “ own ” (not 
“ tribal ”) brothers and sisters was universally recognised even before the beginning 
of exogamy. As far as I understand the situation, “ tribal ” brothers and sisters must 
stand in a later sort of relationship, created by the exogamous organisation. The 
“ tribal ” brothers and sisters mnst be brothers and sisters in law ; they had no such 
relations before they were regimented into the two phratries. Thus, as far as brothers 
and sisters, recognised as such, are concerned, the “ descriptive ” must be earlier than 
the “ classificatory ” system. This I conceive to be true, but this view is not usually 
taken by students who hold that exogamy arose in a deliberate segmentation of a 
previously “ undivided commune.” 

If the scheme — a deliberate regimenting of brothers and sisters uterine into two 
exogamous and intermarrying! divisions — is conceived as having been universal, it 
will follow that all tribes began by reckoning descent in the female line. If we 
suppose that, everywhere, “ conceptional ” totemism came first, and then was developed 
into the local totemism of the Arunta, it is obvious that, from the very beginning, 
all totems would appear in both phratries, and thus everyone might marry into his or 
her own totem. All tribes, except the Arunta, must have later redistributed the 
totems, so as to make inter-totemic marriage impossible. It is not easy to see why 
the Arunta, who have advanced so far as to develop the eight class system, stood 
apart from the otherwise universal redistribution of the totems, except on the hypothesis 
that they never recognised anything hereditary in the totems. 
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On the theory that they began by inheritance of exogamoiis dintinctions through 
males, tliey must also have begun by putting into one phratry all the children of one 
set of husbands, and into the other phratry all the children of the remaining husbands, 
regardless of totems. This proceeding would not nece.ssarily imply recognition of the 
physical facts of fatherhood ; but it would imply recognition of individual marriage, 
which the Urabnnna are said not to recognise even now. Thus the culture of the 
Arimta must, from the first, have been strangely anomalous. They either began by 
reckoning in the male line, or they reached that form of reckoning and the eight-class 
system very early, while they retained, at the same time, the most primitive scheme 
of totemism extant ; yet they are aware that there are divisions to which it is ‘‘ right ” 
for each totem to he restricted ; though, in fact, they are not so restricted. How did 
they learn this notion of right and wrong if they have not passed through and out 
of the universally prevalent form of totemic distribution ? I have seen no answer to 
this question. 

The reason for which “ own ” brothers and sisters, whether paternal or uterine, 
were forbidden to intermarry is conjectured to have been that such unions were 
thought ‘Miijurious to the persons immediately concerned.” {Op, cit,, p. 461.) But 
in that case, as only the persons immediately concerned were in danger of injury, why 
were such unions made capital ofiences ? A person is supposed to he injured, in one 
way or another, by eating his or her own totem. Yet this is not a capital offence ; 
nor, as far as I know, is it any offence at all against tribal law. It is the sinner’s 
own affair. Intra-totemic unions, on the other hand, are, or were, a deadly offence to 
the community ; and why ? 

Once more, if we adopt the view that “ the effect ” which the regulations 
“ actually produce is the effect which they were intended to produce,” we cannot 
easily argue that the intended effect was the prohibition of marriage between own 
brothers and sisters, whether in the male or female line •, for the regulations, indeed, 
produce that effect, but they also produce much more. They bar marriage between a 
man or woman and ail the members of his or her own totem and phratry, or exoga- 
mous moiety. That is the effect which the regulations actually produce, and, on the 
principle advanced, that must he the effect which they were intended to produce. 

As brotherhood and sisterhood, on the female or male side, was, by the hypothesis, 
already recognised, then, if it were merely thought desirable to prevent brother and 
sister marriages, it was only necessary to pass the law that such unions of recognised 
near kin must not occur. It was not necessary to make the existing much more 
sweeping prohibition. The aetual rule is, “ no unions between persons of the same 
‘‘ half of the tribe,” and that is the rule which we have to explain. 

Why was marriage between members of the same half of the tribe — the halves 
being often known by the names of animals — regarded as a deadly offence to the 
whole community ? That seems to be the problem of the origin of exogamy. To 
solve it I think that we must go back to the time of a very small community, wherein 
such unions would have been the cause of jealousies which would destroy the peace 
of the community, and break up the community itself. For that A^alid reason such 
unions were placed in the brief savage list of capital offences. These are very rare 
indeed in savage jurisprudence ; I scarcely remember any others except malevolent 
witchcraft. But given a community in which marriages within the group were apt to 
be causes of murderous jealousies, we have a valid and intelligible reason for punishing 
all such unions with death. This would explain the latitude of the law, which does 
not apply to brothers and sisters alone, but (except among the Arunta and Kaitish) 
to all who bear the same totemic name, or belong to the same exogamous moiety. 
There must have been a time when the very existence of the community was endan- 
gered by maiTiages within it ; if not, why is such a marriage, or rather why iva^ 
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such a marriage, pmiislied by death, and later by excommunication, expulsion from the 
tribe ? Can anyone suggest any other reason for the Draconian and exceptional 
severity of the law ? 

This is a point which I think we have too much neglected. We have not reflected 
on the circumstance that, among very backward savages, the death penalty is of 
extreme rarity. Some most stringent practical reason must have caused men to attach 
it to the breach of exogamous rules. Such a breach cannot have been a ‘‘ spiritual ” 
offence connected with the blood of the totem, for nobody is punished by law for 
shedding his totem’s blood, as far as I have read in any book. 

ANDREW LANG. 


REVIEWS. 

Australia. Thomas. 

Kinship Orga7iisatio7is and Group Marriage in Australia* By Northcote W. CIJ 
Thomas, M.A. Cambridge : University Press, 1906. Pp, xivpl63. 22 x 14 cm. vU 
Price 6s. 

This extremely useful book on the social organisation of the Australian aborigines 
may be divided into three parts : a general theoretical part consisting of the early 
chapters and other introductory matter ; a systematic part devoted to a careful analysis 
and discussion of the phratries and matrimonial classes which are the distinctive 
features of Australian society ; and lastly, a polemical part directed against the view 
that group marriage exists or has existed in Australia. Certain featoes of Australian 
society receive little notice, thus the fundamental problem of the relation between the 
totem groups and the other social divisions is hardly considered, the reason being, 
as we are told in the preface, that our knowledge of the necessary facts is insufficient 
for a propel' treatment of the question. Again, the part played by true blood-kinship 
in the ordering of society receives little attention. 

The introductory portions contain many valuable sections dealing with definitions. 
Anthropologists will soon have to settle the proper use of their terms by some kind of 
collective action, and when this task is undertaken Mr. Thomas’s book will provide 
them with much valuable material as a basis on which to work. Among many useful 
terms which are suggested may be mentioned patrilocal and matrilocal mari'iage to 
replace the unsatisfactory deega and beena marriage, and corresponding terms are used 
to denote the mode of descent and of the exertion of authority. Among the many 
definitions of the diflferent forms of marriage two points may be mentioned. Mr. Thomas 
uses polygyny and polyandry in their strict senses, and applies the redundant term 
polygamy to the combination of the two, to unions of more than one man with 
more than one woman, which are yet not group marriages, this latter term being 
limited to cases in which all the men of some definite social group are the husbands 
of all the women of another definite group. It would be very useful to be able to 
use the word polygamy in this sense, for ib is not wanted as a name for the form of 
marriage to which it is applied in everyday use, hut this general use is now so firmly 
fixed that the proposed limitation of its meaning will only become possible by some 
kind of collective action. The other point is that Mr. Thomas includes under marriage 
such unions between the sexes as are found in the Australian pirrauru custom, and in 
consequence has to divide his three chief categories — polygyny, polyandry, and poly- 
gamy, into several subdivisions. It is probable that it would be more satisfactory to 
refuse to regard these unions as species of marriage, and to erect a new genus to 
include such customs as those of the pirrauru and piraungaru in Australia, the mokh- 
thoditi institution of the Todas, the consorting of Nair women with Namhutiris 
and the European customs of the cicisbeo and the mariage d trois. 
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While on the subject of definitions I should like to exjDress my dissatisfaction 
with Mr. Thomas’s use of the term “ kinship,” which he limits, though not quite 
consistently, to the relationship set up by common membership of a social group. In 
its ordinary use kin implies blood-relationship, and it seems to me a misfortune to 
apply it primarily to such a relationship as that set up ])y the common possession of 
a totem. A very important problem in sociology arises out of the relation between 
the bonds set up by common membership of a social group and those dependent on 
community of blood, and the discussion of this problem will not be facilitated by 
using for the second kind of bond a term which should properly denote one of the 
first kind. 

The systematic part of the book will be of very great value to all who are trying 
to find their way into the complexities of the Australian class system. There is a 
full account, illustrated by maps, of the distribution of phratry and class names, and 
much information is given about the meanings of these names and the evidence for 
the mode of relation of the two groupings. There is much ingenious criticism of the 
various views which have been advanced to explain these groupings, but the only 
absolutely positive conclusion is that the grouping in phi^atries is earlier than the 
division into classes, and the whole discussion leaves the reader with the conviction 
that we want much more work, and much more exact work, before any definite 
opinions can be formed on many of the points raised in this portion of the book. 

The polemic against the existence of group marriage which forms the remainder 
of the book falls into two parts : a criticism of the value of the classificatory system 
of relationshij>s as evidence of former marriage regulations and a minute criticism of 
the evidence provided by Dr. Howitt and Messrs. Spencer and Gillen in favour of the 
existence of group marriage in Australia in the present or the near past. A full 
consideration of the first part would be impossible within the limits of this review, 
and I propose to deal with this question elsewhere. 

In the second part of the polemic the point at issue between Mr. Thomas and 
the Australian investigators turns largely on the fact that they do not use the term 
“ gi'oiip marriage ” in the same way. If the term is used in the strict sense proposed 
by Mr. Thomas, and this seems most necessary, it is clear that the existence of group 
marriage at the present time in Australia has not been demonstrated. The various 
forms of union between the sexes which have been recorded, however, suggest various 
stages in the evolution from a condition of group marriage, and it is far from certain 
that more exact methods of investigation than have hitherto been employed in Australia 
might not reveal the existence of true group marriage at the present time. Mr. Thomas’s 
criticism is largely devoted to the value of the inrrauru union as evidence of group 
marriage, and he points out many features on which further information is needed. 
There is one point to which, perhaps, insufficient attention has been paid, viz., the 
clear evidence of the connection of the pirrauru custom with the totem grouping* 
It is here that the relative antiquity of the totemic and class groupings becomes of so 
much importance. If the totemic system is late, the close comiection of the pirrauru 
custom with it would make it improbable that this custom could be a survival of group 
marriage. If, on the other hand, the totemic grouping is older than either the phratriac 
or class groupings, it would become highly probable that we have in the pirrauru 
custom a survival of group marriage. 

The book is provided with a good index and bibliography. There are some errors 
in the text, to some of which Mr. Thomas bas himself called my attention. On p. 10 
a phratriac organisation is wrongly ascribed to the Toclas. On p* H the classes of 
the children are given wrongly for the four-class system, and there is an obvious mistake 
in the laws of descent of the eight-class system. On p. 43 the classes of III. are in 
the wrong order ; Balgoin and Bunda belong to one phratry and Parang and Theirwain 
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to the other, and there is a similar error in the grouping of the Enion. There are also 
several errors in the kinship tables on pp. 94 and 95. Every student owes a great 
debt to Mr. Thomas for the large amount of labour he must have given to the prepara- 
tion of this book, and it is to be hoped that he will give ns before long as full an 
analysis of other features of Australian society as that of the phratry and class 
systems in this volume, W. H. R. RIVERS. 


Religions. Bailey and OtRers. 

Religions Ancient and Modern : The Religion of Ancient Rome. By Cyril 

Bailey, M.A. Pp. 114. 3/ 

The Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, ByTheophilus G. Pinches, LL.D. Pp. 126. 
The Religion. of Ancient Egypt, By W. M. Flinders Petrie, LL.D., F.R.S. Pp. 98. 
Magic and Fetishism. By A. C. Haddon, Sc.D., F.R.S. Pp. 99. London : Con- 
stable, 1906-7. 17*5 X 12 cm. Price Is, each. 


With every fresh instalment the permanent value of this remarkable series becomes 
more and more obvious. When completed all students of early and later religions will 
probably find it indispensable for general reference and comparative purposes. So rnncli 
may at once be inferred from Mr. Bailey’s well-digested essay, which, allowing for a 
few inevitable drawbacks, presents on the whole a thoroughly trustworthy picture of 
the Roman system. Emphasis is here rightly placed on its two distinguishing features 
— the essentially legal aspect of public worship, and its gradual development from the 
original private worship which appears to have been such a distinctive character of 
the proto- Aryan religion. The mental attitude of the Roman, it is pointed out, was 
that of the lawyer ; there was little of sentiment or affection in the State cult, which 
was conducted with formal exactness on clearly-defined principles ; the jus sacrum 
was a department of the jus publicum^ and its founder was not a prophet or a priest, 
but Numa, king and lawgiver in one. Hence the relation of the body politic towards 
the higher powers was in the nature of a civil contract between man and the gods^ 
involving mutual obligations and requiring extreme care in the performance of the public 
ritual of the feralia or sacra popularia^ as distinguished from the private offices, the 
parent alia or sacra privata.^ which admitted of greater freedom and more devotion. In 
the household worship “ there was an element more truly religious than anything we 
“ should gather from the ceremonies of the state. The ideas are simpler, the numina 
“ seem less cold and more protective, the worshippers more sensible of divine aid ” 
(p. 49). A well-grounded distinction is here drawn between the numen and the deus^ 
the former always vague and indefinite until it receives a name, and then becomes 
a deus with a distinct personality, though at first merely the spirit of the “ animistic ” 
period. 

Amongst these animistic beings are included the Lares, who have given rise to 
much discussion, and are here strangely described as “in origin the spirits of the 
family fields.” The lares rurales (Tibullus) may no doubt be so described, but 
surely not the Prsestites and Compitales (Ovid), the Viales (Plautus), the Marini (Livy)^ 
nor the Lares in general, whose very name (Zar, king, chief) betrays their 

Etruscan origin. Mr. Bailey, however, rightly rejects the theory that they were “ the 
spirits of the dead ancestors and the Lar familiaris an embodiment of all the family 
“ dead.” He presided at the hearth, and no doubt could have arisen on this point if 
the original meaning of the word familia had not been forgotten. In later Latin pater- 
familias has the modern sense ; but a reference to the more archaic sister tongues 
(Umbrian, Oscau) shows that the root word meant not family.^ but house., abode^ 
whence the Oscau faamat^ be dwells, occurring in several inscriptions from Pompeii. 
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Lav familiaris had therefore nothing to do with the ancestral souls, but only with 
their habitations in this world. 

In his explanation of the difference between the pontifex and the fiamen Mr. Bailey 
rather misses the point. The flamines are the real priests who always presided at the 
burnt offerings, as indicated by their name from the root of flamma. The pontihces 
^vere not priests at all originally, but engineers, as again indicated by their name, 
meaning bridge-lmilders.” This takes ns back to the migration period when bridge- 
building was a work of capital importance for a people who had to cross many 
swollen streams along the line of march. But the technical function was a crime 
against the river-god, which had to be expiated by the offenders, that is, by the bridge- 
builders, whose office thus gradually acquired a priestly character. Thus it came about 
that the engineer-in-chief became the Pontifex Maximus^ a title later assumed by 
the Roman emperors and still borne by the head of the Roman Church. It is to be 
remembered that many religious institutions of later times find their obvious explana- 
tion in the practical purposes of primitive society (cf. taboo^ totenixsni^ &c.). Here, 
as I have elsewhere explained (Man, 1907, 47), the expiation were the senes 
^exagenarii^ later replaced by the argei or straw figures thrown into the Tiber, not 
as “ a symbolic wetting of the crops,” as suggested by Mr. Bailey, but as substitutes 
for the human offerings to the offended river-god. 

Mr. Bailey concludes with a short chapter on the slight relation in which the 
Roman system stood towards the moral order, aptly remarking, however, that “ the 
religion of Rome was the sanctification of patriotism — the Roman citizen’s highest 
moral ideal.” 

Dr. Pinches has well chosen the title of his learned treatise, which shows at a 
glance that the religion of the non-Semitic Sumero- Akkadians Avas not merely like, 
hut identical Avith, that of their Semitic Assyrian successors in Mesopotamia. There 
Avere certainly two pantheons, at least in later times ; that is, after the Assyrian 
element became dominant, about 2000 B.c. or earlier. But they differed little more 
than in name, and were of such a homogeneous character that the two were eventually 
merged in one system, with, so to say, two heads, Merodach supreme in Babylonia and 
Ashshur in Avssyria. 

But all this belongs to the relatively late historic times, behind which extends a 
proto-historic period of very long duration, when there were differences due primarily 
to the different political and social relations preA^alent in the two lands. In the south, 
between Babylon and the Persian Gulf, the Akkado- Sumerians were constituted not 
iu a single powerful kingdom, hut in numerous petty states, each with its chief god, 
lesser deities and local cults, acting and reacting upon each other from within, but 
free from foreign infiuences until the advent of the Semitic peoples. But behind these 
independent little pantheons, which became unified under Merodach when Babylon 
rose to the position of political capital of the Avhole southern region, there existed a 
primitive system of animism Avhich was iieA^er eradicated, but permeated the whole 
religious world of Babylonia throughout the historic period. This important point, 
AAffiich is so apt to be overlooked in the glamour of the great national myths con- 
cerned Avith the creation, the deluge, and the wars of the supreme deities — fia, Anu, 
Merodach — Avith Tiawatli and the other natural forces, is rightly enforced by 
Dr. Pinches, whose views on the subject, as those of a leading specialist, aauII bo 
received with gratitude by all students of comparative religions. The Babylonians, 
he Avrites, attributed life to such objects as trees and plants, to the winds and the 
heavenly bodies, perhaps also to stones, rocks, mountains, and I’ain, certainly to the 
sea with all rivers and streams animated witli the spirit of fla and his children. 

Innumerable good and evil spirits were believed in, such as the spirit of the 
‘‘ mountain, the sea, the plain, and the grave . . . The legend of Tiawath may 
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“ with great probability be regarded as the remains of a primitive auiniism which wfis 
“ the creed of the original Babylonians, who saw in the sea the producer of all the 
“ monstrous shapes which are found there.” 

Amongst the spirits, mention is made of the utukku and the edimvm (p. 18), 
which are elsewhere (p. 123) explained, the former as a man’s “spiritual essence,” 
the latter as “ the ghostly shadow of his body, resembling in meaning the ka of 
the Egyptians.” Here we have an instance of the great value of these essays, for 
on turning to Dr. Flinders Petrie’s book we find that the Egyptian ka is not the 
“ shadow ” or even the body, but “ the activities of sense and perception,” the 
“ consciousness,” the “ self ” in our meaning of the vmrd. 

Another point which must be received with some reserve is the statement regarding 
the monotheistic tendencies of the Assyrians and Babylonians, and the absolute mono- 
theism of Abraham and the Israelites. The argument regarding the Babylonians 
seems to prove very little when taken, for instance, in connection with the hymn in 
which “ The gods smelled a sweet savour [of the sacrificial offerings], The gods 
“ gathered like flies over the sacrificer.” This is a long way from monotheism, and 
justifies rather Fr. Delitzsch’s statement regarding the crass polytheism persisting as 
the state religion in Babylonia “ drei Jahrtausende hindurch” (Bibel u?id Bahel^ 
p. 49). Nor were the Jews “a monotheistic nation” till the prophets rose shortly 
before the exile, while Joshua tells us plainly that Abraham and all his kindred were 
polytheists who “ served other gods ” when they “ dwelt on the other side of the 
“ flood ill the old time” {Joshua^ xxiv. 2). The popular notion, encouraged by Sayce, 
Hommel, Renan, and a few others, that not only the Israelites but all the Semites were 
monotheists from the first, that monotheism was with them, so to say, a racial character, 
is a delusion which should now be abandoned since W. Robertson Smith has shown 
that the religion of Israel itself “was clearly modelled on the forms of Semitic 
“ heathenism,” and also speaks of “the heathenism of the great mass of the nation” 
(0/c? Testament in Jewish Churchy pp, 139 and 273). 

This eternal question of primitive monotheism, of an All-Father, an Ens svprc- 
mum^ as the root and not the efflorescence of early religious systems, is again raised 
by Dr. Petrie in his erudite treatise on the Old Egyptian beliefs. His reasoning is 
not easy to follow, owing, partly, to the introduction of much extraneous matter, such 
as Siberian shamanism, Turanian demon-worship, and Chinese pantheism, not perhaps 
thoroughly grasped, and partly to apparent contradictions in some essential points. 
But the main eoiiteation is that in Egypt “ monotheism is the first stage,” that 
polytheism “ results from combinations of monotheism,” that, as in Babylonia, each 
great city had “ but one god to whom others were added,” and that “ the combinations 
“ of these, and their transformations in order to form them in groups when their 
“ homes were politically united, show how essentially they were solitary deities at 
“ first.” Here there seems to be a confusion between pure monotheism^ which is 
exclusive, admitting of no associates, and mere monolatry^ which is inclusive, recog- 
nising the equal claims of others to divine honours. Hence “ solitary” is not supreme 
absolutely, but only locally^ and the gods here in question are merely the 

the genii loci, the tribal or territorial gods, who had no jurisdiction 
beyond their own districts, and never could have been regarded as supreme lords of 
the universe. The monotheistic concept is also excluded by their intensely anthropo- 
morphic nature, as described by Dr. Petrie, who tells us that “ to the Egyptian tlic 
•“ gods might be mortal ; even Ra, the sun-god, is said to have grown old and feeble ; 

“ Osiris was slain ; and Orion, tlie great hunter of the heavens, killed and ate the 
“ gods. ... The gods were also supposed to share in a life like that of man ; 

“ offerings of food and drink were constantly supplied to them, in Egypt laid upon 
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“ the altars, in other lands hiirnt for a sweet savour ” (p. 2). Can it for a moment 
be supposed that a people who held siicdi gross vieivs about their greatest and oldest 
deities, had already grasped the sublime concept of a supreme being ? The nearest 
approach to such a notion is to be recognised rather in the Egyptian to 

0€?ov, the divinum aliquid^ the first faint concept of a god-like unity underlying 
the confused hierarchy of lesser deities, and at most suggestive perhaps of a tendency 
towards monotheism. 

But this vague abstraction is not referred to by Dr. Petrie, although his account 
of the chief gods, their attributes and associated mythologies, is in all other revSpects 
remarkably full and satisfactory. Here will also be found an adequate description of 
the Book of the Dead, of the high moral standard attained by the early Egyptians, 
of the large part played by charms, incantations, and amulets, that is, by magic rites 
here inextricably interwoven with strictly theological ceremonies, as in all primitive 
religious systems. 

Touching the preparation of the body for its abode in the after-life, it is stated 
that “ the careful mummifying of the body became customary only in the third or 
“ fourth dynasty” (p. 17). But this view can no longer be held since Dr. J. C. 
Reisner’s reeent excavations at Naga-ed-Deir, the oldest known settlement of man 
in Egypt, dating from Palaeolithic times, show that some 9,000 or 10,000 years agO' 
the bodies of the dead were already carefully mummified, being preserved in salt and 
Avrapped in matting of halfa grass, such as is still used for the same purpose by the 
Kopts of the present day. 

Amongst the charms, mention is made of the uza^ ‘‘ the sacred eye of Horus,” 
which “ became the most usual of all amulets ” (p. 46). This, however, is called 
‘‘ the eye of Osiris ” in Dr. Haddon’s authoritative essay on Magic and Fetishism^ 
which is in some respects complementary to Dr. Petrie’s volume. Accepting the current 
nomenclature, for which Dr. Frazer is largely responsible, Dr. Haddoii treats the subject 
of magic under perhaps an unnecessary number of headings — Sympathetic Magic, with 
two subdivisious (Contagious and Homoeopathic) ; Magical Power of Names and Words ; 
Talismans and Amulets ; Divination ; Public and Private Magic ; Magicians ; Psycho- 
logy of Magical Practices. But the treatment itself is excellent, quite above criticism 
except on a few points of detail, while the divisions may have their use, as tending 
to clearness. Here, in any case, all is order and system, with little speculation, but an 
abundance of facts and illustrations, which are all the more valuable since many are 
given at first hand as the result of observations made by the writer himself in such 
widely distant parts as Ireland, Borneo, and New Guinea. 

Dr. Haddon plunges at once i?i medias res^ and, without stopping to define magic 
in general, proceeds to show by instances draAvn from all quarters that probably four- 
fifths of mankind still believe in both forms of sympathetic magic. From these instances 
we are led to infer that the root idea of contagious magic is the physical corineotion 
supposed to exist between two objects, between the whole and its parts, between nail- 
parings, hair-clippings, blood or even clothes, and their OAvner. Then, Avhoever gets 
hold of such things, especially if he be an expert, that is, a magician, has the owner 
at his mercy, since “ Avhatever may happen to one part, the other part is similarly 
affected.” The notion extends even to personal names, which, like the personal effects, 
must consequently be carefully concealed from possible enemies. Hence, even in 
Germany, the parings and clippings are still buried under the elder tree in the court- 
yard, and we know what curious superstitions are associated with the elder tree in 
some parts of England, though the reason is forgotten. But what most strikes the 
observer is not so much the universality of these beliefs as the identical processes by 
which the magic effects are procured or hindered. Thus Dr'. Haddon writes that, In 
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tlie west of Ireland and in Torres Strait people have refused to tell me their names, 
though there was no objection to someone else giving me the information, the idea 
evidently being that by telling their own name to a stranger they were voluntarily 
putting themselves into the power of that stranger.” It seems almost incredible that 
such subtle distiiiction.s should be found amongst Kelts and Papuans living thousands 
of miles apart, and the wonder is increased when both Dr, Had don (p. 24) and 
Dr, Petrie (p. 10) tell us that somewhat analogous notions already prevailed in Egypt 
some thousands of years ago. 

But it would carry us too far to dwell further on this fascinating topic, and a 
few words must he spared for the section devoted to the closely allied subject of 
Fetishism. Here full justice is done to the late Colonel A. B. Ellis, to whom all 
students of primitive religions are indebted for the first really adequate explanation 
of the elusive and much misused word, To say this is to say that the subject 
is also properly treated by Dr, Haddou, who shows that fetishism is a direct outcome 
of primitive animism, and “ forms a basis from which many other modes of religious 
“ thought have developed, so that it is difficult to point out where fetishism ends and 
“ nature worship, ancestor worship, totemism, polytheism, and idolatry begin, or to 
distinguish betwmen a fetish, an idol, and a deity. It -includes conceptions which 
are purely magical, coercion of the supernatural by means of natural objects ” (p. 92). 
Elsewhere it is remarked that the fetish itself, that is, any object possessed of an 
indwelling spirit, may, from one point of view, he regarded merely as a charm or 
amulet, and that this is the lowest and commonest form, and may practically be said 
to be universal ” (p. 81). From this follow momentous consequences, for, if the 
fetish may be degraded to a mere amulet, and is commonly so degraded, it becomes 
the direct parent of all mascots and talismans, of all objects possessing the Polynesian 
mana^ or the Dakotan wahanda.^ or the Australian arungquiliha.^ in a word, of universal 
magic, or, rather, of the innumerable instruments with which the magician plies his 
trade. Thus the only difference between the fetish as such and the talisman is the 
difference between the indwelling spirit and the mana, and all objects endowed with 
mana were originally fetishes of which the pedigree is forgotten. 

A serious drawback to the utility of the serievS is the omission of indexes to all the 
volumes so far issued, Dr. Petrie’s alone excepted, A few slipvS may here be noticed 
for correction in future editions. Dr. Pinches has Aries for Ares (p. 80) and jah for 
yah (p. 89) ; Dr. Haddon Jettatore for Gettatore (pp. 34 and 35) and corna-horn for 
horns (p. 37), coma being an irregular feminine plural. Dr. Petrie’s suggestion that 
the Denga may now be represented by the Dinkas (p. 63) should be deleted, the 
relation being impossible. A. H. KEANE. 


Buslimen Paintings. 
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Africa, South,. 

Bushmen Painting^s in the Transvaal. 

The Transvaal Government Gazette of April 20th announces the ap|)oiiitment 
of a commission consisting of the following gentlemen : — Dr. Kynaston (Geographical 
Survey Department), Mr. T. N. Leslie (Ycreeniging), Mr. J. P. Johnson, M.I.M.M, 
(Johannesburg), and Prof. R. B. Young (Transvaal University College), to report to 
the Government on the Bushmen paintings and stone etchings existing in the 
Transvaal, and as to what steps should be taken to preserve them from decay and 
mutilation. 

Mr. Johnson is the author of the recently published book, The Stone Implements 
of South Africa, 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

America, Nortli. With Plate G. Bushnell. 

Notes on Certain Clubs from North America. By David L Busk- PA 
nell^ Jun. UU 

In the Ashmoleaii Museum at Oxford, among the specimens which formerly 
belonged to the old Tradescant collection, are three clubs from North America 
(A, B, C, Plate G.), These are of great interest, as they are, without doubt, the oldest 
existing examples of that type of weapon. 

On p. 46"*^ of the small printed catalogue is a reference to “ Tomahacks, 6 Sorts.” 
The three specimens now in the Ashmolean Museum were probably included in 
this entry. 

Clubs of this type were used by the northern Algonquians and Iroquois and 
were evidently the principal weapon — in addition to the how and 
arrow — of the Ncav England Indians at the time of the settlement 
of the northern colonies, as references to them often occur in the 
early records.’l' We are unable, however, to say how far south along 
the Atlantic coast this type of weapon was used ; but it does not 
appear to have been known to the early historians of Virginia. 

Unfortunately it was not recorded where the specimens were 
obtained. It is the belief of the writer, however, that they came 
from the coast of New England and were brought to England early 
in the seventeenth century, or about the time of the settlement of 
the Plymouth colony. 

The three Tradescant clubs are of the same form, but differ 
somewhat in proportions. 

The dimensions are : — 

Greatest Diameter Greatest Thickness 
Extreme Length. of Knob, of Handle. 


- 500 mm. 

- 540 mm. 

- 580 mm. 


105 mm. - 
112 mm. - 
110 mm. - 


33 mm. 
24 mm. 
24 mm. 


Altboiigh the specimen designated as “ A ” is now the shortest 
of the three it was probably at one time somewhat longer. The 
ond is rough and worm-eaten, and appears to have been broken. As 
will be seen in the photograph, it becomes quite thick and is round 
in section near the end ; probably this continued for a short distance, 
forming a gidp or handle similar to that of the second specimen. 

The second example, “ B,” is the most interesting, as it was at 
one time highly ornamented. The handle, on both sides as well 
as the end, is studded with small pieces of copper, placed in regular 2 , 

order and forming a simple zig-zag design. Many small, thin teianuulab 

pieces of copper — and some brass, showing contact with Europeans bepeessions ox 
— have been driven into the ball or knob, but they are irregular back op 

and do not form a design. 

On the outer side, extending from the upper end of the handle to the ball are 
twelve triangular depressions arranged as shown in Fig. 1. These range from 28 mm. 
to 38 mm. in length, and are about 3 mm. in depth. These are partly filled with a 

* Museum TradescaTitiamm : or u Collection of Rarities preserved at South Larnheth near London^ 
by John Tradescant. London : MDCLVI. 

Tomaliauhes be staves of two foote and a halfe long, and a knob at one end as rouml and 
bigge as a foote-ball.” Wood, Mew Ragland's Prospect, 1634 (p. 66). (Quoted by Geraid in 
Tlhe American Anthro 2 )ologist, 1907, p. 109.) 
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resinous substance. On either side of the club and following the outer edge is a 
depression averaging 15 mm. in width and 3 mm. in depth, also having a hard gummy 
substance over the greater part of the surface. In these depressions were probably 
arranged pieces of shell, as in the case of the club supposed to have belonged to 
Philip, referred to by Beauchamp in The Bulletin^ New York State Museum, 
No. 344, 1905=^ 

“The late Rev. F, P. Winne, of Watertown, N.Y., gave the writer an inter- 
esting account of sundry relics of King Philip which came into the hands of the 
Rev. John Chickley, Mr, Winne’s maternal ancestor. Among these was King Philip’s 
war club, which was in the hands of another descendant living in New Hartford, 
N.Y., some twenty years ago. Thence it went to Maine.” 

Mr. Winne wrote : — 

“ The club I have had in my bands many times, and can describe it. It is a 
piece of hard wood — hard maple, I think — about 14 inches long ... a solid ball 
about 4 inches in diameter, which, with the handle, is cut out of one piece of wood. 
Along the handle on both sides are inserted triangular pieces of what appear to be, 
and I suppose are, oyster shells ; the dark pieces showing the number of Indians 
Philip had killed, and the light pieces the whites.” 

These triangular pieces of shell may, however, have been attached merely for 
the purpose of decorating the weapon, as the reference to inlaid clubs in the following 
note would lead us to believe. 

In a volume of manuscripts in the British Museum (MSS. Egerton, 2395, 
fol. 429-30) are papers entitled “ State of the Colony of Rhoad Island, From the 
“ Commissioners of New England, 1665.” In this document the writer found the 
following interesting note : — 

“ The Nanhyganset Sachims did in y® yeare 1641 by writing surrender themselves- 
their People & Country unto the late Kings Protection . . . 

“ The Sachims did thankfully receave two coates presented to them in his 
lioties name. In acknowledgment of their Subjection they are to pay yearly upon y*^ 
29 of May Two Wolf Skins to his Ma^^^ and did now send to Capps of Peag and two- 
Clubhs inlay ed with Peag for a Present to the King and affeather Mantle & a Porcupine 
Bagg for a present to y® Queen, — which were all taken by the Dutch. . . 

These “two Clubbs inlayed with Peag” were probably similar to that attributed 
to Philip and the specimen (B) in the Ashmolean Museum. Being able to trace 
four specimens, all dating from the seventeenth century, makes it evident that inlaid 
clubs were not uncommon among the New England Indians, and that inlaying pieces 
of shell was one method of decorating their weapons. 

This art, as formerly practised by the Algonquian tribes of New Eugland, at 
once suggests the incrusted work found among the ancient ruins in the south-west, 
and the various objects of Aztec origin from Mexico, as well as certain pieces from 
the -north-west coast. 

The third and largest club (C) in the Ashmolean Museum is more crudely made 
than either of the others ; but it has on one side some faint engraving forming a simple 
geometric design, in places rubbed and worn away. All three specimens have retained 
a high polish and appear to have been much used. The edges of the handles are 
rounded and worn from use, evidence of age even before they were obtained from the 
Indians nearly three centuries ago. 

Although there are several examples of this form of club in the British Museum 
there is only one of special interest, which is now figured (D, Plate G.). This most 
interesting old specimen has an extreme length of 535 mm. ; it is highly polished and 

* I am indebted to Mr. P. W. Hodge, of the Bureau of American Ethnology, for this reference 
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greatly worn, evidently the result of age and use. Unfortunately it is not known 
where it was collected. 

The peculiar characteristic of this piece is the carved figure extending along 
the convex surface, which may represent the totem of the maker of the weapon. 
The head of the animal rests above the ball of the club, two legs arc represented on 
either side, and the tail is long and pointed, having six transverse grooves near the 
lower end. The under part of the head, the four legs and the lower half of the tail, 
are attached to the club, the intervening spaces having been cut entirely through. 
On the side shown in the photograph there is some very faint engraving. 

The four specimens already described are made of a heavy close-grained wood, 
probably maple, now turned dark with age. 

A small club of a similar form, but rather too light to have been a serviceable 
weapon, belongs to the collection of the Collegio di Propaganda Fide, Rome 
(E, Plate Gr.)."*^ The dimensions are — length, 320 mm. ; the ball is 47 mm. in diameter. 
The handle is rectangular in section and measures 23 mm. by 11 mm. Long narrow 
strips of tanned buckskin, bound at short intervals with porcupine quills coloured red 
and white, are wrapped around the handle. This was brought from America by a 
missionary, and should probably be attributed to the Iroquois. 

While all these specimens are of great interest and value, the decorated example 
(B) in the Ashmolean Museum is especially so, and it would be of interest to know if 
similar pieces exist in any European collections. DAVID I. EUSHNELL, Jii. 

Explanation of Plate. 

Figs. A, B, C. — Clubs in the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 

Fig. D. — Club in the British Museum. 

Fig. E. — Club in the Collegio di Propaganda Fide, Rome. 


Aroheeologry : Eoliths. 

Nature-made <<EolitHic Impiernents.” 

F.L.S. 


Smith. 


Worthington G* Smithy 



Of the three illustrations given below, Figs. 1 and 2 are selected from a series 
of forty typical examples very kindly forwarded to me for examination and illustration 
in 1904, by Dr. H. P. Blackmore of Salisbury. Fig. 3 was found by myself near 
Dunstable, where “ eolithic implements ” occur 
in bewildering profusion. 

The two Salisbury specimens are from 
Alderbury, and are in the Blackmore Museum. 

The illustrations are drawn to half scale to 
match many similar illustrations published else- 
where. 

Fig. 1 from Alderbury is exhibited as a 
hollow or concave scraper ; both sides of the 
stone and a section are given in the illustra- 
tion ; the section is taken on the dotted line 
seen on the right-hand figure. The section 
shows — by the dotted lines near B — that the 
thinnest part of the flint has been abraded away, and the two arrows on the right- 
hand figure show the direction of the force which caused the abrasion. If we 
imagine a pebble to have once existed at B — on the section— and moved about 
slightly under great pressure during the deposition of the drift in which “ the scraper ” 

* The writer figured a drawing of this specimen in The American AnihrojMogiHt^ 190G, p. 252. 
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was found, it would undoubtedly have abraded away the weak part of the flint and 
formed the concavity. At the same time the pebble would deposit the minute detached 
fragments of flint near to, or on one side of, the stone. It will be seen, both on the 
section at A and on the right-hand figure, that these small flint fragments still remain 
on the stone, to which they are naturally cemented in a thin ferruginous concretion. 
On looking at this stone with a lens I felt that I could see the small hollows into 
which the little adherent splinters of flint would fit. 

Fig. 2 is a larger and thicker example of hollow-scraper,” also from Alderbury. 
On the original stone an arrow is placed near the hollow at A to indicate that the flint 
is a “ hollow-scraper ” of human origin. The arrows placed by me on the illustration 
indicate the direction of the force which has caused the depression. As in the last, 
the detached splinters from the hollow of the flint are still present on one side of 
the stone, fixed — amongst sand — in a thin ferruginous concretion. The small frag- 
ments of flint are of such a form, size, and colour, that they clearly prove to me 



Fig. 2.— “ eolithic ” scraper, 

ALDERBURY. ^ SCALE. 



Fig. 3.—“ EOLITH,” OADDINGTON, NEAR 
DUNSTABLE, ^ SCALE. 


— that they once formed that part of the flint which is now represented by the 
concavity. 

Fig. 3 is a very typical example of a so-called ‘‘ eolith,” almost identical in 
size and shape with a specimen from Dawlish, in the Blackmore Museum. The 
example came from Caddington, near Dunstable. One side and all the four edges are 
illustrated in the figure. I took the stone direct from a facing of dry pebbly clay in 
a clay pit. As I displaced the stone from its matrix I noticed that a number of very 
small pebbles and flint fragments fell from it to the base of the pit, which base was 
covered with dry, dusty clay, pebbles and pieces of flint. To recover any missing 
fragments seemed absolutely hopeless, but after considerable searching I at last found 
and re-attached the little flake shown at A. This small flake and the hollow into 
which it fits are in precisely the same mineral condition as the other parts of the 
flint. ]Now if one small flake can be detached by natural pressure by a small pebble 
in an undisturbed bed of drift clay, it seems, to me, to follow that all the other small 
flakes could be — and actually were — displaced in a similar maimer. 

WORTHINGTON G. SMITH. 
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Australia. Howitt. 

The Native Tribes of South-East Australia. By A, W. HowitL Af 
CM.G., Se.D. Dl 

In Man, 1906, 81, I noticed a communication from Mr. Andrew Lang in 
which he says, “ I much regret to find that in my paper on ‘ The Primitive and 
“ ‘ Advanced in Totemism ’ I have misunderstood and therefore misrepresented a 
“ passage in Mr. Howitt’s Native Tribes of South-East Australia^ p. 500. Of this 
“ error I was entirely unaware till I read . . , Mr. Howitt’s letter to Folk- 

LoreJ^’' 


Mr. Lang also expresses his regret that he was not earlier made aware of his 
blunder, that he might have withdrawn his words. I did not reply to this at the 
time because I was preparing a paper upon the numerous passages in The Secret of 
the Toiem^ to which I am compelled to take exception. 1 feel, however, that since 
Mr. Lang has made his explanations in Man, it is incumbent on me to make my 
comments on his statements through the same medium. Mr. Lang’s strictures on 
my work in the paper quoted are, however, a mere repetition of a fuller statement 
of his opinions, which will be found at pp. 197 to 200 of The Secret of the 
Totem. 

He there accuses me of an apparent failure to take into consideration previously 
stated facts in the question of Australian religious beliefs, and also of making state- 
ments in collision with my own evidence. As this and other similar statements 
have been widely spread abroad in other publications I must, in my own defence, 
make the -actual facts of this matter as widely known, more especially as Mr. Lang 
{The Secret of the Toten^ p. 197) involves Dr. J. G. Frazer in the same charge. 

In the first place I must point out that the passage which Mr. Lang quoted in 
his communication to Man is only part of the quotation which forms the basis of 
his reflection upon me. 

This original quotation, given in The Secret of the To'em.^ pp. 197, 198, is 
termed a “ passage from Mr. Howitt,” and consists of four selected and rearranged 
pieces of a summary, twenty-seven lines in length, of the evidence on which I base 
my theory of the Tribal All-Father. {Native Tribes of South-East Australia. 
pp. 499, 500.) 

The first piece is taken from the thirteenth to the sixteenth lines, omitting the 
important commencement of the sentence ; the second is from the nineteenth and 
twentieth lines, being part of a sentence bisected by the interpolation of the third 
extract brought down from the sixth, seventh, and eighth lines. The other half of 
the sentence, together with the rest of the summary, completes the quotation. 

The “passage” which Mr. Lang now quotes as having been misunderstood and, 
therefore, misrepresented by him is part of the fourth extract, but it is not the 
material matter at issue. 

This manipulated “passage” enabled Mr. Lang to launch his adverse criticism, 
thus supporting his own views on questions of Australian religious beliefs by errors 
which he attributed to me. 

The statement “ in collision with my own facts ” is only to be found correctly 
in The Secret of the Totem., at pp. 197, 198, and is as like tny original statement 
as the “ pussy-cat ” and “ porcupine ” on the cover of Mr. Lang’s book are to the 
Australian echidna (porcupine) and dasyurus (native cat). 

Mr. Lang says (Man, 1906, 81), “whether my mistake was natural or not 
“ readers may determine for themselves.” 

I quite concur in this, but invite readers to form their opinion not merely on 
the harmless quotation which Mr. Lang has selected, but on the whole quotation as 
given at pp. 197, 198, of The Secret of the Totem. 
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I should much like to be able to think that Mr. Lang had merely misunder- 
stood my meaning as expressed in my summary, but the serious charge levelled 
against Dr. J. G. Frazer and myself rests upon a selection of four separated parts 
of that summary, the bisection of one sentence, and the rearrangement of others. 

It is very hard to understand how Mr. Lang can have forgotten that which seems 
to me to have necessarily recpiired the exercise of volition. A. W . HOWITi. 


Lang*. 

A Reply to Dr, 0^ 


Australia. 

The Native Tribes of South-East Australia. 

Ho Witt ; By Andrew Lang, 

When revising fche proof-sheets of The Secret of the Totem in September 1905 
I observed a statement by Mr. Howitt (^Native Tribes of South-East Australia,, 
pp. 499, 500) which appeared to me to be contradicted by his own evidence. Often 
as I read his pages I could understand them only in one way. I took him to mean 
that the belief in what he styles an All-Father ” only occurs among tribes in a 
forward stage of what we regard as social advance. But Mr. Howitt’s own testimony 
proved that the belief exists among tribes who have not arrived at that stage. 

I therefore, in The Secret of the Totem and elsewhere, pointed out and criticised 
the apparent inconsistency. When I learned, from a paper by Mr. Howitt in Folk- 
Lore (July 1906), that he did not mean what to me (and to others) he seemed to 
mean, I publicly and privately apologised to Mr. Howitt for my misunderstanding, and 
I withdrew all my criticism based upon my error of apprehension. 

Mr. Howitt remains unsatisfied. He “ would much like to be able to think that 
“ I merely misunderstood his meaning as expressed in his summary.” This implies 
that, when he wrote, Mr. Howitt did not regard my mistake as unconscious and 
involuntary. If that is, or was, or is to be, his opinion (I can never more feel sure 
that I understand what Mr. Howitt means), so be it. But I proceed to quote the 
entire passage which Mr. Howitt accuses me of garbling. I shall next try to show 
that the passage is, first, misleading in style, and, secondly, is erroneous, or shall T 
say inadequate ? in statement of facts. 

Mr. Howitt’s remarks I copy, beginning at the last paragraph of Native Tribes 
of South-East Australia,, p. 499 : ‘‘It seems quite clear that Nurrundere,, Nurelli^ 
“ Bunjif Mungan-ngaua^ Daraniulun^ and Baiame,, all represent the same being under 
different names. To this may be reasonably added Koin of the Lake Macquarie 
“ tribes, Maamba,, Birral^ and Kohin of those on the Herbert River, thus extending 
“ the range of this belief certainly over the whole of Victoria and of New South 
“ ^ Wales, up to the eastern boundaries of the tribes of the Darling River. If the 
“ Queensland coast tribes are included, then the western boundaries might be indicated 
“ by a line drawn from the mouth of the Mun^ay River to Cardwell, including the 
“ Great Dividing Range, with some of the fall inland {sic) in New South Wales. 
“ This would define the part of Australia in which a belief exists in an anthropo- 
“ morphic supernatural being, who lives in the sky, and who is supposed to have 

“ some kind of influence on the morals of the natives. No such belief seems to 

“ obtain in the remainder of Australia, although there are indications of a belief in 

“ anthropomorphic beings inhabiting the skyland. That part of Australia which I 

“ have indicated as the habitat of tribes having that belief” [I take Mr. Howitt to 
mean the belief in a supernatural being with supposed moral influence], “ is also the 
“ area where there has been the advance from group marriage to individual marriage, 
“ from descent in the female line to that in the male line ; where the primitive 
organisation under the class system has been more or less replaced by an organisation 
“ based on locality ; in fact, where those advances have been made to which I have 
more than once drawn attention in this work.” 
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This, I thiuk, is the entire of the passage which, in The Secret of the Totem^ 
pp. 197, 198, 1 treated in the following terms : “I quote a passage from Mr. Howitt, 
‘‘ which Mr. Frazer restates in his own words ” (namely, in The Fortnightly Review^ 
September 1905). “He defines ‘the part of Australia in which a belief exists in an 
“ ‘ anthropomorphic supernatural being, who lives in the sky, and who is supposed to 

“ ‘ have some kind of influence on the morals of the natives That part 

“ ‘ of Australia which I have indicated as the habitat of tribes having that belief ’ 
(namely, “ certainly the whole of Yictoria and of New South Wales up to the eastern 
“ boundaries of the Darling Hiver ”) “ ‘ is also the area where there has been the 
“ ‘ advance fi’om group marriage to individual marriage, from descent in the female 
“ ‘ line to that in the male line ; where the primitive organisation under the class 
“ ‘ system has been more or less replaced by an organisation based on locality — in fact, 
“ ‘ where those advances have been made to which I have more than once drawn 
“ ‘ attention in this work.’ ” 

The reader may now compare Mr. Howitt’s twenty-seven lines with my attempt 
to condense them. If in that attempt I have wronged him it was done unwittingly. 
What I wanted to get at was the last sentence in his twenty-seven lines, beginning 
“ That part,” and ending “ in this work.” It was here that (as I later learned with 
much regret) I misunderstood and misrepresented Mr. Howitt’s ideas. I understood 
him to mean that all the tribes who, in the region defined, have the All-Father belief, 
have also all advanced “ from group marriage ” to individual marriage, from descent in 
the female line to that in the male line ; that the primitive organisation under the class 
system has been more or less replaced by an organisation based on locality, and so on, 
as above. If Mr. Howitt meant that (as I firmly believed he did), then his statement 
was contradicted by his evidence, which proves that tribes with female descent, and 
“ primitive organisation under the class system,” have the All-Father belief as much 
as the advanced tribes with male descent and local organisation. But Mr, Howitt 
did not mean that, and he has explained that the south-east natives without the All- 
Father belief are mainly those who practise what he calls “ group marriages ” ; what 
I call Pirrauru and Piramigaru, 

As soon as I learned Mr. Howitt’s real meaning I apologised, and withdrew all 
criticisms based on my error of apprehension. But, without his own explanation I 
could only understand his words as I did. I quote, for the first time, another passage 
of his which, without his explanation, would be to me equally misleading. Native 
Tribes^ p. 506 : “ In the tribes of South-East Australia the ancestors appear in 
“ the guise of totems or theriomorphic human beings, in some respects resembling both 
“ the Alcheringa ancestors and the Mura-Muras. But it must be remembered that in 
“ these tribes there has been a clearly marked advance in the status of society^ from 
“ group marriage to a form of individual marriage^ from descent in the female to 
“ the male line^ and from a society organised on the class systems to one based on 
“ locality^* 

Mr, Howitt does not here really mean that among all these tribes there has been 
the advance to reckoning in the male line and to an organisation of society based on 
locality. He means that in some of these tribes the advances have been made. But 
be does not say that the advances have been made “ in some of these tribes,” he says 
that they have been made “in these tribes.” 

Am I wrong in thinking this phrase misleading ? 

Again, Mr. Howitt writes ; “ that part of Australia ” — where the All-Father belie! 
exists — “is also the area” where the social advances have been made. Now certain 
parts of “ that part of Australia ” make one of the areas in which the social advances 
have been made ; they are not the area of the advances. These advances have been 


My italics. 
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made in huge northern, western, and central areas, in which, so far, the moral All- 
Father has not been found as an element of belief. The statement, therefore, of 
Mr. Howitt seems to me if not erroneous, at least quite inadequate. It also gives the 
impression that the All-Father belief co-exists with the social advances, whereas the 
advances are found in very large regions without the belief, and the belief is found 
in regions where two, at least, of the advances have not been made. 

With regard to Mr. Frazer, if he did not misunderstand Mr. Howitt’s meaning 

in the same way as I did (and as a distinguished reviewer did, who “paraphrased 

Howitt, pp. 500-506 ”), then I must regret having misunderstood him in precisely the 
same way as I misapprehended the ideas of Mr, Howitt. 

I find that 1 quoted Mr. Frazer thus (^Secret of the Totem^ p. 199 — citing The 
Fortnightly Review^ September 1905, p. 552), “ Mr. Frazer puts the case thus, ‘ it can 
“ ‘ hardly be an accidental coincidence that, as Dr. Howitt has well pointed out, the 

“ ‘ same regions in which the germs of religion begin to appear have also made some 

“ ‘ progress towards a higher form of social and family life.’ ” 

Now in Australia from the central Arunta to the northern sea, the advances to 
“individual marriage,” to male descents, and to local organisation, have been made, 
but — where are the “ germs of religion ” ? 

On the other hand, among many south-east tribes the advances to male descent 
and to local organisation have not been made, yet “ the germs of religion ” (the All- 
Father belief) are flourishing there. There is a want of coincidence, whether accidental 
or essential, between the germs of religion and the social advances. 

I am much honoured by Mr. Howitt’s promised criticism upon numerous passages 
in my book. I hope to profit greatly by his censures, and will gladly acknowledge 
any changes in my opinions which he may produce. But if he is not more successful 
in apprehending and seating my ideas than he was in a recent critique published by 
him elsewhere, I may take silence for the better part. ANDREW LANGr. 


REVIEWS. 

Australia. TRomas. 

The Native Faces of Australia {Native Races of the British Empire Series). IJQ 
By N. W. Thomas. London : Constable, 1906. Pp. xii + 250. 23 x 14 cm. OO 

Price 6^. net. 

This book, or rather the series it inaugurates, indicates, it may be hoped, an 
awakening of interest on the part of intelligent people in the numerous races living 
under British rule. Amongst the many anomalies of which Englishmen appear at 
times to be even proud, none is perhaps more striking than the absence of interest 
in, or even knowledge of, the many different peoples who form so large a part of 
that empire the praise and glory of which they are never tired of singing. This is 
well exemplified by a fact to which our attention is called each recurring year, viz., 
the empty benches when the House of Commons is called upon to discuss the affairs 
of India. It would be pleasant to believe that the launching of this series of 
manuals is indicative of a change in this regard taking place in the public mind 
and that the works themselves are destined to arouse and spread an interest in the 
many highly interesting peoples in different stages of culture to be found in the King’s 
dominions beyond the sea. 

In fifteen chapters Mr. Thomas has given a synopsis of the facts which seem 
best established regarding the physical appearance, mode of life, social organisation, 
and primitive culture of the Australian aborigines. The work bears the impress of 
haying been very carefully prepared, and of many original works relating to the 
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Australian continent having been closely studied and compared. The author appears 
to have felt bound to do little more than put down a record of fact. He would have 
made his work more interesting and attractive had he also at times endeavoured to 
take a more general view and to associate his facts with an account of some distinct 
tribe. A more human and realistic impression would thus have attached to his record. 
If, for example, he had endeavoured to picture that most interesting tribe, the Arunta, 
as far as the many facts concerning them now collected permit, he would have made 
his narrative more attractive, and, we venture to think, not less true. It would have 
afforded an opportunity of bringing home to the popular reader the real significance 
of the Stone Age as a stage of human culture. The stay-at-home writer may, perhaps, 
shrink from the possibility of his work being compared with that of the long-time 
resident amongst the Australian natives, such as we have in the sympathetic and 
altogether delightful account of the Euahlayi tribe by Mrs. Langloh Parker, yet, after 
his long and careful study of the subject, he might have ventured, and we suspect it 
would not have been without success ; in fact, in bis treatment of the subjects of 
religion, magic, and myth Mr. Thomas shows that discernment, sympathy, and interest 
which are necessary for such an undertaking. 

Two short chapters are devoted to those subjects which have of late attracted so 
much attention and given rise to no little controversy — the subjects of social organi- 
sation and mamage. The author shows clearly that he is with Mr. Andrew Lang 
and against Dr. Frazer. It may be doubted whether the views of the last-mentioned 
distinguished antlmopologist have so little sympathy and support as Mr. Thomas 
suggests. After dealing with the complexities of the rules regarding marriage, which 
to some people have seemed a complicated matrimonial algebra, he remarks that it 
will he admitted that the system is admirable in its simplicity. We are afraid he will 
he almost alone in this opinion, but can only hope that bis account will enable all his 
readers to come to the same conclusion. A greater use of tabular representation 
would probably have aided many in doing so. 

There are thirty-one full-page illustrations, chiefly from photographs, and they 
are commendably clear and life-like. There is also a map, which we regret to find 
very inadequate. Holding, as we do, that a good map should be one of the chief 
features of every ethnographic work or book of travel, and should show clearly all 
places mentioned in the text, we were sorry to find a great many of those to which 
Mr. Thomas refers were not to be found in the small map at the end of the volume. 
In a work appealing to the general public this is particularly unfortunate, as they are 
not likely to take the trouble to look up atlases whilst reading the hook. For this the 
publishers are probably responsible, seeing that this defect is becoming more and more 
a feature of books of travel, even of those published at a high price. We offer these 
remarks in the hope that in subsequent volumes of the series, and in further editions 
of the one under review, this defect may be rectified. 

At the end of the book is a very short bibliography. It is niucli to be regretted 
that it is not longer. In the course of the work numerous explorers, travellers 
and authors are referred to, e.^.. Grey, Eyre, Tylor, Cook, Threlkeld, Russell, 
and many others, no mention of whom is found in the bibliography. The works of 
these authors might with advantage have been added, if only as explanatory to the 
general reader. Nothing is so likely to interest people in uncivilised races as reading 
a first-hand account of them in some good book of travel, and one great benefit to 
be derived from a series of this kind is in its so arousing interest as to act as an 
incentive to the perusal of the works of the pioneers and explorers of the different 
parts of the empire, E. A. P 
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Historical Tombstones of Malacca mostly of Portuguese origin, with the 
Inscriptions in detail and Illustrated by numerous Photographs. By Robert 
Norman Bland. London : Elliot Stock, 1905. Pp. 75. 28 X 21 cm. 

All old-world, palm-girt little town, nestling at the foot of a green hill crowned 
with a ruined church, such is the vision seen from afar dimly through the morning haze 
when one has cast anchor in the shallow roadstead of Malacca ; such is the memory that 
after many years the sight of this book again revives. Few Asiatic port-towns are as 
heavily laden with historic associations as this most venerable of all European settle- 
ments in the Far East, over whose red-brown roofs well nigh four centuries have passed 
since first it fell into the hands of men of Western blood and Christian faith ; none has 
such a mellow, fragrant, and undefinable charm. 

The work Mr. Bland has done was well woi'th doing ; he has here gathered together 
and put on record nearly all that remains of the monuments of the Portuguese and 
Dutch pioneers who laid the foundations of European rule in the Eastern seas. Though 
some of them are not without artistic value, they are interesting by reason of what they 
stand for, rather than for what they are in themselves, these simple, unpretentious, 
sometimes almost rude, memorials of governors and councillors, priests and merchants, 
women and young children. 

For the most part the photogi'aphs representing the tombstones have been well 
executed and do great credit to the gentlemen (all amateur photographers, I believe) 
who took them. There are also illustrations of a cemetery, three churches, the 
old gateway (which is all that is left of the fortress so shamefully destroyed), and 
two plans of the town. But it is disappointing to find that the most venerable 

of the Malacca churches, the old I'oofless church of Our Lady on the top of the 

hill,, where once lay the relics of the great apostle of the Far East, Francis Xavier 

and where most of the monuments figured in this book now are, is represented only 

(and very inadequately) by a picture intended to show the method employed in taking 
the photographs. 

As the illustrations are the most important part of a work of this kind, it is 
fortunate that in the present instance they are so good. For the rest, it must honestly 
be said, is far from perfect. To begin with, the title is a misnomer ; out of forty- three 
tombstones only thirteen (not counting one of which the original inscription has been 
erased and a Dutch one substituted) are of the Portuguese period, the rest being all 
Dutch except three which commemorate Armenians and two of doubtful origin, that 
have no inscriptions but rather Dutch-looking coats-of-arms. The Armenian stones 
are bi-lingual, two of them having Portuguese inscriptions and the third a Dutch one 
besides inscriptions in Armenian. Of the Armenian texts, except in one case where 
help was afforded by a previous publication, no translations have been given. This is 
to be regretted, for if it had been done Mr. Bland would have been spared the serious 
errors and omissions which disfigure page 28 of his work. In his version of the 
Portuguese part of the inscription which he attempts to translate on that page he has 
given a purely imaginary surname to the person commemorated on the tombstone, and 
has omitted to reproduce his real patronymic, which is perfectly legible on the 
Portuguese original. On page 26, again, by omitting to translate the Armenian text, 
Mr. Bland has failed to give the surname of the deceased person, which occurs in the 
Armenian but is not found in the Portuguese version. Similarly on page 6 the place- 
name “ Inefa” is a mistake for ‘‘ Julfa,” as a reference to the Armenian original would 
have shown. Mr. Bland seems unable to make up his mind whether “overleden” 
means “ buried,” as he renders it on pages 6 and 60, or “ died,” as he translates it in 
other places where it occurs. Besides the above, I have noticed a dozen or more 
little hraccuracies, but as a comparison of the illustrations with the transcripts and 
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translations will reveal them to any reader of average intelligence and education, it 
would be mere waste of space to set them out in detail here. 

In his introduction Mr. Bland writes that, apart from the tombstones figured in 
the present volume, “ there remain hut few memorials of the early history of Malacca,” 
which is unfortunately true, and adds, “the Javanese founders of the Kingdom of 
“ Malacca (thirteenth century) have left nothing, nor have their Malay successors.” 
So far as I know, there is no evidence of the existence of Malacca before the last 
quarter of the fourteenth century, and no reason to disbelieve the native chronicles 
which derive the origin of its royal house from Singapore and ultimately from 
Palembang, a Sumatran state that had, to be sure, been a good deal under Javanese 
influence from an early period. Hence probably the source of the undoubtedly Javanese 
titles which some of the Malacca princes are said to have borne. The want of 
memorials of the early days of Malacca is not, I believe, quite as absolute as Mr. Bland 
asserts. 1 have it on the authority of one of the most distinguished of his predecessors 
at Malacca that an ancient tombstone, believed to be that of Sultan Mansur Shah, who 
reigned there in the fifteenth centuiy, is still preserved in the Resident Councillor’s 
office. Are there not also Chinese inscribed tombstones on Bukit China and elsewhere 
that go back for a good many generations ? 

If Mr. Bland should happen to return to Malacca, these matters may be worth 
his attention. In the meantime I must add that for his present work, in spite of the 
imperfections noted above, one must be grateful to him. As there is no ArchaBologieal 
Survey Department in the Straits Settlements it is well that an individual official 
should be public-spirited enough to take upon himself some of the burdens which ought 
to be borne by such a department. C. 0. BLAGDEN. 


65 


Russia. Meakln. 

Russia : Travels and Studies, By Annette M. B. Meakin. London : Hurst 
and Blackett, 1906. Pp. xx + 450. 23 x 15 cm. Price 16^. 

This volume, in lucid and simple language, gives an excellent description of the 
living population of European Russia, very little of which appears to have escaped 
Miss Meakin’s scrutiny. The manners and customs, the institutions, the industries 
and manufactures, and the conditions of life of the Russian people in town and country 
are described and discussed with all the intelligence and acumen of an experienced 
traveller and observer. 

Miss Meakiii illustrates and explains the present state of things, which came under 
her observation, by brief incursions into Russian history, so that we obtain from her 
book, not only a cleai' idea of the present status of the many races in European Russia, 
but also of their historical evolution. 

The interests of anthropology have not been neglected by Miss Meakin. Her 
description of M. Peredolsky’s collection of prehistoric skulls at Novgorod will excite 
the curiosity of physical anthropologists. This collection contains upwards of 800 
skulls found in the neighbourhood of Novgorod, and they are said to be mostly 
palmolithie^ some of the skulls having been found embedded in a layer of lime that 
must at one time have been underneath a glacier. This would appear to indicate the 
existence of preglacial or interglacial man in this part of Russia, and as the number 
of skulls found greatly exceed the number of palaeolithic skulls found in the whole 
of the rest of Europe, the measurement and examination of M. Peredolsky’s collection 
must be a matter of the first importance in settling the many vexed questions 
as to the origin and evolution of man in Europe. 

The interesting chapter on the German colonies in Russia forms an excellent 
example of the advantages which a country may derive from the introduction of 
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superior stock. About 1770, Catherine II of Russia, a German princess, settled a 
colony of German Lutherans on the Volga, in the neighbourhood of Saratoff. This 
colony has become at the present time one of the richest and fiuest of all the colonies 
OD the Volga. The Lutherans have introduced new industries. Their intelligence 
“ being more developed than that of the Russian peasant, they set about their work in 
a more scientific manner, carefully choosing plots of land from what has hitherto 
been unreclaimed marsh, they soon find themselves the happy possessors of flourishing 
“ farmsteads. The Russian peasants are not sufficiently advanced to cope with their 
difficulties, consequently they are quickly outstripped by the Germans.” No better 
illustration could be furnished of the importance of good stock in the population of 
a country ; the difference in their wealth-producing powers in the same environment 
being clearly shown by the contrast between the present economic conditions of the 
Russian and German inhabitants of the lower Volga. 

Miss Meakin considers that the persecution of the Jews in Russia is a mistake,, 
as it is the Jews who bring prosperity to the towns. 

The black-earth region of Russia appears to be a splendid agricultural country* 
But, notwithstanding that, the Russian peasant is in a very backward condition, 
subsisting principally on coarse bread and vegetables. The author states that educa- 
tion does net improve the peasant, but makes him worse, and that the neighbourhood 
of towns has a specially deleterious influence on the character of the female peasant* 
This latter phenomenon is not unknown in this country. 

The higher education appears to be well provided for, seeing that a provincial 
town like Kharkofif has a university with 1,500 students, and a technical institute 
with 400 students. 

The descriptions of the Crimea are very interesting, and especially of the 
archaeological finds preserved in the local museums. 

Miss Meakin’s book is one that will be read with pleasure by the general reader, 
and contains much information of great value to the serious student of the anthropology 
and sociology of Russia. 


Anthropology. Pitt-Rivers. 

TAe Evolution of Culture o.nd oilier Essays. By the late Lieut.- General CIJ 
A. Lane-Fox Pitt-Rivers. Edited by J. L. Myres, M.A., with an Introduc- UU 
tion by Henry Balfour, M.A. Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1906. Pp. xx -f 228. 
23 X 14 cm. Price 7^. 6i. 

This reprint of some of General Pitt-Rivers’ most instructive work, issued for 
the benefit of candidates for the Oxford diploma, needs no recommendation to anyone 
at all familiar with the history of anthropology in England during the last forty years. 
The application of the evolutionary idea to human inventions was a new and bold 
step in the sixties of the last century, but it inevitably followed the changed outlook 
upon nature resulting from the scientific movement of the time. To make the appli- 
cation in this new field required something more than average ability. The capacity 
for taking infinite pains is only one quality of genius. Equally important is that 
power of alert and sustained attention to which alone facts reveal their full significance ; 
and its presence or absence may make all the difference between a discoverer and a 
drudge. General Pitt-Rivers possessed it in the highest degree. His professional 
duties required him to devote his full attention to a certain human invention the 
firearm, and what he observed in this particular province led him from conclusion 
to conclusion, until the well-known theories upon evolution in handiwork were formed 
within his brain. An equally excellent officer without genius would have sent in a 
praiseworthy report upon the improvement of service weapons, without ever perceiving 
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the wide range of affinities which connect civilised and savage instruments of 
destruction. 

It is needless to dwell upon General Pitt-Rivers’ published work in ethnology, 
or upon those parts of it presented to the public in this volume. The tenor of the 
essays on “ The Evolution of Culture,” “ The Principles of Classihcation,” Primitive 
Warfare,” and “Early Modes of Navigation” is sufficiently well known, while Mr. 
Henry Balfour’s excellent introduction indicates their position with regard to the 
present standpoint of anthropological science. It was fitting that the Keeper of the 
Collections which form a lasting monument to a distinguished man should have been 
entrusted with the task of introducing these essays to a younger generation than that 
for which they were originally written. To Mr. Myres fell a more thankless task, 
but his accurate discharge of it has added to his already considerable services to 
British anthropology. 

The publication by our great universities of standard anthropological work in a 
cheap and convenient form is a welcome sign of the times. Anthropology by its 
somewhat forbidding imme often repels the young, who are apt to believe that all 
concerned with it are uninspiring and unattractive persons. The career of General 
Pitt-Rivers is well calculated to encourage sympathy with anthropological aims, and 
perseverance in their pursuit. Plere was no Smelfungus, but a man of action and an 
officer in the Guards, making himself a name in the world of science. What man 
has done, man can do ; and an example so brilliant may be expected to find imitators 
among those destined to defend and govern the remoter provinces of the Empire. 

0. M. D. 


Africa, South. Johnson. 

The Stone Implements of South Africa, By J. P. Johnson. London: 
Longmans, 1907. Pp. 53. 25 X 19 cm. Price 7^. 6<i. Of 

Mr. J. P. Johnson, of Johannesburg, is an enthusiastic investigator of the Stone 
Age as it occurs in South Africa, and the present volume, giving brief accounts of 
some of his finds, is a welcome one. In it an attempt is made to co-ordinate his 
various discoveries of stone implements, and to assign to the different finds their proper 
places in the culture sequence of the region. He aims at showing that three well- 
defined culture strata are manifest, corresponding with the periods of the Stone Age 
known as the eolithic, paleolithic, and neolithic in Europe. As regards the first of 
these periods, Mr. Johnson approaches the subject with some caution, and, while con- 
vinced himself as to the artificiality of the very rude forms which he groups as eoliths, 
he admits that “their association with others in which the trimming, though of the 


“ same rude kind, is arranged in definite patterns is the sole ground upon which they 
“ can be accepted.” For the present, until some certain means are discovered whereby 
the rudest artificial flaking can be distinguished from nature-flaking, it is well to admit 
that the chief evidence in favour of the ruder eoliths is to be derived from their 


associations and gisemenL It is interesting, none the less, to find that evidence exists 
of a possible, if not probable, pre-palmolithic culture in South Africa. Four localities 
are mentioned in connection with eolithic finds. The palaeolithic group is more firmly 
established. In the neighbourhood of the Victoria Falls the evidence of true palajo- 
lithic conditions is becoming more and more clear. Implements of characteristic 
“ river-drift ” form have been found under geological conditions implying enormous 
antiquity, and in the Vaal River deposits striking evidence is also found, notably at 
Barkly and Vereeniging, pointing to conditions comparable with the palmolithic con- 
ditions in Europe. At Vereeniging there seems to be evidence of an ancient quarry 
workshop for quartzite implements, recalling to one’s mind the quarry workshop on 
Riney Branch near Washington, U.S.A., though to the latter no great age is assignable. 
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At Prieska, on the Orange Eiver, implements of pakeolithic type were found in siiu 
in terraee-gravel deposits which are cemented into a hard conglomerate. The terrace- 
gravels afford the best evidence of great antiquity of stone implements, and it is to 
be hoped that these may be searched thoroughly in South Africa, and that other 
researchers may be tempted to follow Mr. Johnson’s example in devoting serious 
attention to them. 

The “ advanced groups,” corresponding with later Stone Age implements in 
Europe, bring us to forms which for the most part have long been familiar. Small, 
delicate scrapers are very prominent, and often remind one of those of the later Cave 
Period in France, while the frequency with which they are found in the debris of 
caves decorated with Bushman paintings renders it probable that many of these imple- 
ments were the tools of the Bushman people, who remained in a “ Stone Age ” until 
comparatively recently. One of the most interesting discoveries is that of minute 
worked flakes exactly comparable with the pigmy flints ” of Europe and India. In 
some cases it seems likely that these may have been employed in making the beads 
of ostrich egg-shell which are so characteristic of South Africa, and which also are 
found in the Sahara region. 

The collection of short chapters which together form this book aim at establishing 
a definite sequence of periods, the “ primitive,” ** palaeolithic,” and “ advanced,” as 
Mr. Johnson styles them; and, although the sequence is not yet absolutely clear, the 
author is to be congratulated upon having advanced the scientific study of the subject 
very materially. HENRY BALFOUR. 


India. Logan. 

Old' Chipped Stones of India* By A. C. Logan, I.C.S. Calcutta : Thacker, IJQ 
Spink. London : W. Thacker & Co., 1906, Pp. viii -j- 85 ; eleven figures. 00 
22 X 14 cm. Price 4^. 

This little book, which is founded on the collection in the Calcutta Museum, is 
a welcome addition to the literature of prehistoric archeology. It draws public attention 
to the important collections that have been made in our Indian dependencies. We must 
all deplore with the author the fact that the greater number of these ancient stone 
implements should lie ‘‘ huddled in confusion in a cabinet in the zoological office,” and 
it is to be hoped that the work of the author will be instrumental in finding them a 
more fitting place of abode. 

The work before us gives, in a concise and readily accessible form, an account of 
the Paleolithic implements of India, a record of the localities in which they have been 
found, and a discussion of the geological horizon to which they belong. The author 
crilicises the hesitancy sometimes expressed to accept the Pal£eolithic age of the 
quartzite implements from the lateriie beds of India. In the opinion of the present 
WTiter this criticism is fully justified, for not only do the river drift implements of 
Western Europe and the laterite implements of India show the same general technique 
of workmanship, but, what is of even more importance, they evidently belong to 
a similar geological horizon in the two areas. In fact, while discussing the opinions and 
theories of other writers, the author generally takes a sound and commonsense view. 
Unfortunately he does not show the same power of critical discrimination when dealing 
with liypo theses of his own creation. 

The author proposes to change the universally accepted meaning of the word 
Palaeolithic, and also to use the term “Mesolithic” in an entirely new sense. It is 
strange that writers upon scientific subjects, whose works should be models of clearness 
and precision, will thus alter the established language of science according to their own 
ihdmctiiial' fancy, regardless of the confusion which this practice occasions. 
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The author is at his best while describing the local discoveries, and would have 
been well advised to have omitted the discussions upon the race type and migrations of 
Palaeolithic man, and also his geological theories, in both of which he lays himself open 
to criticism. In one place he does a simple nile-of -three sum to prove that Keolithic 
man goes back 100,000 years ; and this is given as a safe under-estimate of his actual 
age. But the conditions are not so simple as to admit of such an easy solution ; and 
this, like some other conclusions in the book, is without scientific value. 

On the other side the book contains some excellent photographic reproductions of 
the implements dealt with, and there are also good and clear descriptions of the different 
types, among which those with an axe-like cutting edge and a pointed butt are perhaps 
the most interesting. We would fain “ask for more” upon these lines at the expense 
of the less satisfactory parts of the volume. Still, the book will be an exceedingly 
useful one to those who can readily discount the doubtful theories for themselves, and 
who want a concise account of the Indian discoveries without the trouble and difficulty 
of piecing together the notices scattered through Indian and other scientific publications 
during the last half century. S. HAZZLEDIKE W^ARREN. 

S ooiology . Thomas . 

Sex and Society : Studies in the Social Psychology of Sex, By William I. 
Thomas, Associate Professor of Sociology in the University of Chicago. Ou 
London : T. Fisher Unwin, 1907. Pp. vii + 325. 20 x 14 cm. Price 6^. 6df. net. 

This book consists of republished essays and its reissue in book form is fully 
justified by the thread of connection which runs through the whole in the idea that 
many features of human society are to be explained by a fundamental difference in 
the constitution of men and women, a difference of which the most summary expression 
is that man is more motor and woman more stationary. The most important parts of 
the book are those dealing with the influence of this difference on forms of social 
organisation, and the author refers the origin of exogamy and the wide prevalence of 
matrilineal descent to the greater restlessness of man and the more stationary habits 
of woman. 

The author’s treatment raises many interesting questions as to the part which 
psychological explanations are to play in primitive sociology, and the factors discussed by 
him must be taken into account by sociologists, though it is very doubtful whether they 
alone can have brought into existence the institutions of exogamy and mother-right. 

It must be mentioned that Professor Thomas is not quite up-to-date in his 
knowledge of the work of English anthropologists, and he quotes from the older work 
of Crawley, Haddon, and Howitt instead of from their most recent works, sometimes 
with unsatisfactory results. Thus he ascribes the practice of elopement among the 
Kurnai to the appropriation of the women by the older men, while Howitt in his latest 
work refers the custom to* the extensive restrictions on marriage dependent on kinship, 
, &c. Again, in discussing the evidence for the prevalence of wife-capture, the author 
refers the supposed survivals to the natural coyness of the female and does not mention 
the important views developed by Mr. Crawley in The Mystic Rose, 

W, H. R. RIVERS. 


70 


ANNOUNOEMENT. 

AnthropolO£^ical Institute s Aug^mentation of Title. 

By command of His Majesty the King, the Anthropological Institute will 
henceforth be known as the Royal Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and 
Ireland. On receipt of His Majesty’s gracious command, the necessary steps were at 
once taken to procure the re-registration of the Institute under its new title. The 
necessary formalities are now complete, and the change of name has been effected. 
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The enormous value in their practical application of the branches of study comprised 
under the title Anthropology has been often enforced ; and, indeed, is obvious to all 
who have even a slight acquaintance with any of them ; but this value has beeu very 
slow to obtain anything approaching general recognition, especially in this country. 
The fact is strange, because it is so evident that the highest practical value which 
applied anthropology can show is in connection with colonial administration. 

It is, of course, a. truism among anthropologists that by far the greater number of the 
troubles which liave arisen between primitive peoples and Europeans might have easily 
been avoided by a better acquaintance on the part of the administrators with the customs 
and mode of thought of the aborigines. Of such troubles, to take but one instance, the 
Maori war is a case in point. At the present day, when the “ Native Question” is 
assuming formidable proportions in many of our colonies, anthropology has a very 
important function to perform, and it may confidently be asserted that the only satis- 
factory solution of that question will be that furnished by the science in question. 

It is true that of late the Imperial importance of anthropology has obtained wider 
recognition ; the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, which furnish so many colonial 
administrators, give excellent facilities for the study of this science. There has, too, 
been a great increase in the publication of books by such administrators dealing 
with the people under their rule. But there is, as yet, little done by the home 
authorities to encourage the administrator to place his knowledge at the service of 
his successors, and still less to equip a new official with even the rudiments of 
autixropological training. 

Apart from the official, both trader and missionary can perform their tasks with 
far greater success if they possess some slight anthropological knowledge ; it is true 
that the knowledge is acquired by experience, but the acquisition of that experience 
is so often accompanied by serious initial mistakes, easily avoided by means of a 
slight preliminary study ; and these mistakes often involve a loss of confidence on 
the part of the native which it may take years to restore. The importance of beginning 
well with natives cannot be too often enforced. 

As the missionary and trader are usually the pioneers of colonisation, the question 
is in their case one of great importance, since the conduct of the first settlers usually 
determines the subsequent hostility or friendliness of the native towards the white man. 

Of the importance of anthropology at home one instance will suffice. The 
question of physical deterioration has attracted a good deal of attention of late, and 
has recently been discussed in Parliament. In the first place, the question as to 
whether the national physique has deteriorated can only be answered after the collection 
of statistics, and these statistics can only be collected under the supervision of skilled 
anthropologists. In the second, if this deterioration is proved to be a fact, the services 
of the anthropologist will be necessary in the search for a remedy. 

These few reflections are admittedly truisms, which are self-evident to all anthro- 
pologists ; their excuse lies in the fact that they have not yet obtained general 
recognition in England. It is necessary to try to spread the conviction that Anthropology 
is not merely an academic science, appealing to a few experts ; it has a real practical 
application, and, moreover, an imperial function to perform, in the promotion of the 
well-being of the colonies, the furtherance of missionary endeavour, the increase of 
trad^, and general advancement of civilisation. From these considerations, apart from 
the dissemination of an extremely interesting branch of study, the study of mankind, 
not only the anthropologist, but also the general public, should be gratified that 
His Majesty should have been pleased to augment the title of the society which in 
this country represents the Science of Anthropology. 

THE SECRETARY, Royal ANTHuoPOLoaicAL Institute. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

Egypt* With Plate H. Petrie. 

The Soul-House in Eg^ypt. By Professor W. M, Flinders Petrie^ 
D.C,L,, F.R.S. 

The existence of pottery models of houses for the soul has been known from 
stray examples scattered in museums, but their date and use have been alike unknown. 
Last winter the British School of Archaeology in Egypt, working at Rifeh, near Asyut, 
disclosed a long series of such models which have shown the gradually increasing 
complexity of the types of houses which were copied. The whole period of these 
soul-houses is probably of the X to XII Dynasties, about 3600 to 3300 b.c. The 
variety of form cannot be due to development of the dwelling during that time ; hut 
all the forms of dwelling were used for different purposes simultaneously, and more 
complex forms were being copied in each generation for the soul-house. It is impossible 
in a plate here to give any adequate view of all the forms of the series, so only some 
of the more advanced are shown. A good type series of sixteen is issued in the 
Illustrated London News of July 13, and the annual volume of the School, Gizeh and 
Rifeh^ contains photographs of 100 examples and a full statement of the subject. 

The development of this custom appears to have been in the following order : 
At first (from the prehistoric age to the V Dynasty) a mat was laid on the grave 
with a pan of food upon it. Then, afterwards, this ofieidng was carved in stone (from 
the III Dynasty onward) as a table of offerings to give permanent satisfaction for 
the soul. The stone table was then copied as a pottery ti'ay of offerings, by about the 
X Dynasty. To the tray was next added a shelter, copied from the Bedawy tent ; 
next a shelter on columns ; then a hut was put into this portico ; then chambers were 
copied ; wind openings or mulqafs were then added ; roof courts followed ; and then 
verandahs on the roof ; next we see complete two-storey houses ; and these lastly 
were furnished with pottery models of couch, chair, stool, fireplace, water jars, and 
the figure of a woman making bread. 

This class of models is not in series with the wooden models of servants, granaries, 
&c. Such were part of the servitor provision placed in the grave. These pottery 
houses were the provisions for the use of the soul itself placed upon the grave, to 
keep the soul satisfied, and prevent it wandering back to the village. The interest 
for psychology is in showing that the soiil was conceived as ascending from the 
grave through the ground, and needing shelter while feeding on its everlasting 
provision ; that though it ascended through the earth, yet it needed a staircase to 
go up to the upper floor, and that the soul had a donkey for which a manger was 
required, as shown at the foot of the flying staircase in the photograph. More 
strictly we should say that these models illustrate the way in which the Egyptian 
copied and combined things which were logically quite incompatible. Given the 
premise that the soul had needs in future, like those at present, then the provision 
for present comfort was copied without further thought as to its compatibility. 

From another point of view these models show the varieties of the peasants^ 
dwellings, some merely as shelters for the day in the fields, others such as were 
used for a month or two of the pasture season, and the more complete such as 
belonged to village or town life. The portico or verandah is the most essential part, 
and this agrees with the fact that it is universal in the house of the god — the temple, 
and in the eternal house — the tomb. Another constant feature is the tank in the 
courtyard, as in oriental houses at present, and as in the houses contemporary with 
these models at Kahun. At the top of Plate H is shown a piece of courtyard wall 
with the top of a doorwayj crowned by serrations or piles of brick along the top. 
Similar finish to the walls may be seen hi the tombs of the modern cemetery of the 
same place, shown in the next view. The photographs below show the house with 
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flying stair and tlie donkey’s manger outside, a house with a perfect portico, and 
court on the roof between the wind openings, and the most complete house^ of two 
stories, with a conch on the ground (the coolest place at night) and a chair on the 
upper floor (the coolest place by day), with a long staircase going up to the roof. 

Beside this subject many other interesting results were obtained. A tomb of the 
XII Dynasty contained the finest set of coffins, boats, and statuettes that have ever 

been brought to England. The 
graves have yielded a pottery 
figure of a camel of the Rames- 
side time, showing that the ani- 
mal was used for burden in Upper 
Egypt in the New Kingdom. 
The hulti fish was often carved 
in carnelian and worn as an amu- 
let here in the XII Dynasty. 

Excavation was also made 
a mile soiitli of the pyramids of 
Gizeh, discovering objects in 
tombs of the I, II, and III 
Dynasties. These show that a 
population, and probably royal 
persons, lived there for many 
centuries before the pyramids. The main result is that a series of graves can be 
dated to the reign of King Zet of the I Dynasty by the sealings found in them ; 
and on comparing the pottery, stone vases, and flint knives of this site with the 
contemporary examples from the royal tombs at Abydos, it is seen that there is not 
a single generation of difiference in style between Upper and Lower Egypt. Fashion 
was completely unified in the country from north to south as early as the I Dynasty, 
and local differences had been’ already merged together in the general culture. The 
mode of covering the I Dynasty graves has been recovered by finding part of the 
stucco coating from over a ‘tomb. It seems that a low block of brickwork with a 
battlement top covered the lomb, and upon that was a brick-arched top plastered over 
and painted with blue stripes on a white gi'ound. This was practically of the same 
form as the building placed over tombs in the present Egyptian cemeteries. 

W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE. 



Australia : Prayer. 

Australia: Prayer. 

M,A, 


A Reply to Man,” 1907, 42. 


Marett. 


By B, R, Marett^ 



Mr. Lang bids me write to Australia to ask Mrs. Langloh Parker (Mr^. Stow) 
whether she is capable of refraining from putting leading questions. What joy his 
letters must aflbrd to his lady correspondents ! He then goes on to express his own 
conviction that she is incapable of consciously colouring what she is told. This is 
interesting, but beside the point. Of course I was referring to the possibility of 
unconscious colouring. This was deducible from my statement that I did not question 
her hona fides^ Conscious colouring would imply mala fides. 

Mr. Lang’s defence of the passage, “ Daily set prayers seem to them a foolishness 
and an insult, &c.,” consists in maintaining that Mrs. Langloh Parker is attempting 
a speculative and inferential description in terms of her own ideas of what passes 
at the back of the black man’s mind.” Quite so. And my objection precisely is 
that at the back of her black fellow’s mind there is a good deal of Mrs. Langloh 
Parker’s mind. And that precisely is what colouring means. 
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Some, indeed, might think that at the back of all there lurks a good deal of yet 
another mind. I should like to point out that it was not I who introduced the 
subject of Mrs. Langloh Parker having possibly borrowed from Manning without 
acknowledgment. It is her advocate who gratuitously lets out this particular cat 
from his brief-bag. Nay, that nothing may remain concealed, he further informs us 
that he has private grounds for knowing that Mrs. Langloh Parker was acquainted 
with Manning’s paper. “ The highest criticism may suggest that our author boiTowed 
her facts and questions from Mr. Manning ; that is not my belief,” says Mr. Lang. 
I have no means of anticipating the verdict of criticism. All I know is that, if the 
highest criticism available in our science decides to take one view, and Mr. Lang 
insists on taking another, it is likely to prove an unequal fight. 

My business, in the meantime, is not to explain the coincidences between these 
two accounts of Euahlayi-speaking peoples encountered at very different times in very 
different localities. I concern myself solely with the question of the scientific value 
of Mrs. Langloh Parker’s conception of Australian prayer as tested both otherwise and 
by a certain passage of hers which I quoted at length. Let me quote this again, and 
side by side with it let me set down the corresponding passage from Maiming. In 
both alike I seem to perceive a tendency to colour. It will be remembered that Manning 
found Grod the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost — or Moses, he is not 
sure which — at the hack of his black fellow’s mind. Mr. Lang characterises this 
speculative account of what passes in the subconsciousness of the savage theologian 
as “ Mr. Manning’s unlucky use of Athanasian terminology.” All I complain of in 
Mrs. Langloh Parker is a like unfortunate terminological inexactitude that makes me 
wonder whether on a nice matter of psychology — ^for it is a very nice matter to 
distinguish prayer from spell — her witness is altogether to be trusted*. 

I append the parallel passages ; — 

J. Manning in Journal and Proceed- 
ings of the Royal Society of New South 
Wales, 1882, Vol. XVI., p. 164 - 

“ The custom of daily prayer to God 
is thought absurd ; it is supposed to he 
only resorted to by those who have sinned 
and wish to escape punishment. As good 
men cannot have occasion for such suppli- 
cation, and as they say had men cannot 
profit by it, it is altogether omitted. The 
use of prayer among whites is ridiculed on 
this ground, that men pray to Boyma and 
praise him, and rise from their knees and 
curse and swear and commit rogueries. 

Andy’s [Manning got most of his informa- 
tion from Black Andy] curiosity had once 
or twice induced him to visit the Yass 
church recently . . .” B. B. MARETT, 


Africa, South.. Lugrg. 

Notes on some Puberty and other Customs of' the Natives O'f 
Natal and Zululand. By H, C. Lugg, I U 

In giving a short account of the customs prevailing amongst the natives of Natal 
and Zululand with regard to puberty, pregnancy, death, and burial, it has been found 
impossible to embrace every form of practice in vogue, as a slight difference in the 
manner in which they are observed exists in almost every tribe in the colony. 
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The endeavour has been, however, to include only the principal customs — those in 
existence about forty years ago — and those which can be applied in a general sense to 
almost every tribe. 

Puberty. — The attainment of the age of puberty by either sex is an event to 
which a great deal of importance is attached, and certain treatment, which etiquette 
requires, has to be undergone before the individual can be regarded as being in a fit 
state to be received into society. 

Immediately a youth reaches the age of virility, i.e., when genital discharges are 
experienced for the first time, he is required to rise early before the sun, take the cattle 
out to graze, and then bathe in some neighbouring stream. The practice of washing or 
bathing is a habit, by the bye, which is strictly observed whenever seminal or menstrual 
discharges are made. On the completion of his toilet the boy returns to the fields and 
remains in charge of the cattle in the company of his companions until noon, at which 
time the cattle are taken home and milked. He is not, however, allowed to take part in 
this duty or to eat any food of a milky nature, it being believed that by so doing he 
would be deprived of his “ strength.” A dry dish of Kafir corn, not maize, mixed 
with certain medicines is prepared and given him to eat in the cattle fold to “ fortify 
and strengthen him.” He is not allowed to enter any of the huts until after sunset, 
nor will he converse with women or remain in their company. He assumes a quiet 
demeanour and keeps to himself. 

On the following day he has to submit to further treatment before he can enjoy 
his usual privileges. This consists in shaving the head and another “ wash.” In 
the latter case disinfecting or strengthening ” medicines are used. After this form 
of purification has been observed the ‘‘ young man ” is free to follow his daily 
avocations. 

In the case of young women the usual river bath is taken and the news con- 
veyed to her mother, who in her turn informs the father. The girl then disappears 
and will not return home until about noon. A portion of the hut (her mother’s) is 
partitioned off with a screen of blankets or mats, and here she will I'emaiii in seclusion 
for two or three months. During this period she adopts a shy, modest manner, 
covering her head with a cloth or blanket whenever it is necessary for her to leave 
the hut. At night a watch is kept over her by young girls from neighbouring kraals, 
who sleep with her. She is not allowed to eat any food containing milk or curds 
for the same reason as has been given in the case of the males. 

At the expiration of the two or three months, a beast or goat is slaughtered by the 
young woman’s father or guardian, beer brewed, and an assembly of the people held. 
A dance by the young people is given, and the event publicly announced. After the 
company has dispersed, the hut, in which the girl has been kept in seclusion, is cleaned 
out and the floor smeared with a coating of cow-dung. 

In cases of exceptionally early development the event is kept a secret until such 
time as the girl is considered to have attained the age when the fact could, within the 
bounds of propriety and common decency, be given publicity. No difference in the 
necessary formalities observed, and heretofore described, is made. 

At the conclusion of the festive gathering the young woman is once more restored 
to freedom. 

The reasons given for the observance of these customs are most unsatisfactory. 
The common answer is, “These things were done by our forefathers, and they are 
performed to show that the age of puberty has been reached.” 

Burial. — ^Immediately after death (cases arising from the effects of lightning and 
war exhepted), and before the limbs have had time to get stiff, the legs are doubled 
up until knees are brought against the chin, the arms placed against the sides 
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and the whole body hound firmly round with the deceased’s own blanket. The corpse 
is placed in a sitting position and tied to one of the supports of the hut, where it 
remains covered up and concealed from view, until the necessary preparations for 
burial have been made. 

Should the deceased have been a chief or the head of a kraal or family, the grave 
is dug in front of his principal hut, close to the cattle-fold fence. All other members 
of the family are buried in the rear of their respective huts, i.e., those they occupy. 
The grave of a chief or man of position is marked out by his chief son ” or heir, 
who indicates where it is to be by turning the first sod. It measures about 3 or 4 feet 
deep by 5 feet long, and is dug b}^ 
relations or friends. It is shaped 
as shown in the annexed diagram, 
but in some cases the hollow at the 
one end is dispensed with, and only 
the raised ‘‘ step ” is made. No sacramental rites are performed over the ground prior 
to the grave being dug. 

As soon as the grave is ready, the corpse is carried bodily by three or four men 
and placed in it in a sitting position, in the hollow receptacle at the one end, with 
the face looking towards the deceased’s hut, so that the spirit ” shall not desert it. 
In the case of a “ ringed ” man the ring is removed with the hair and buried with him. 
In every case the head is shaved and the hair buried with the body. Mats, a few 
articles of clothing of no value, sticks, and body ornaments, are also included. Clothing 
that has not been used very much, and any other things of value, are taken and 
utilised by the deceased’s relatives. The work of arranging the body in the grave is 
left to a relative, who, as a rule, receives some consideration for his trouble. A flat 
stone is placed on the deceased’s head and another at his feet. The exposed side of 
the body is protected with a rough wall of stones, and the grave finally filled in with 
soil. A low circle of stones is then erected around it, and the whole covered over 
with thorn bushes to keep it from being disturbed. 

I should have stated that before inteinnent the face is bathed with a wash prepared 
from the leaves of a smelling shrub (Lippia asperifolia). 

When chiefs and important men are being buried, the “ chief son ” takes his place 
at the head of the grave, where he stands armed with his father’s weapons, an act 
which amounts to a public declaration of his lawful right to the snccessioii. This 
is a very important point in cases of disputed inheritance. 

After the funeral is over the people retire and raise a death wail,” which is 
kept up intermittently for one or two days. Disinfecting medicines are then taken by 
all, followed by a wash at the nearest stream, after which heads are shaved. Then 
follow three important ceremonies, which are all more or less connected with the 
spirit ” of the departed one : — 

(1.) On the day following the burial, all those engaged in the funeral undergo a 
thorough process of disinfection. Various barks are nibbled and sprinkled over the 
cattle and immediate precincts of the kraal. The floor of the hut in which death 
took place is smeared over with a coating of cow dung mixed with medicines ; a 
beast or goat is slaughtered, and beer brewed. 

The celebration of a feast is done with the object of ‘‘washing the hands” of 
those engaged in the funeral, and to “ wash ” the dead man in a pleasant manner from 
their memory, and to remove any mental depression or “ darkness ” produced by death 
or such restrictions as are associated with native funerals. 

The process of mourning extends over a month, during which time a quiet 
demeanour is observed by everybody. No songs are sung or weddings attended, and 
young men and girls abstain from putting on finery. This would not, however, 
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prevent anyone from attending a local beer drink to drown tbeir sorrows in a 
flowing bowl/’ 

(2.) On the lapse of about a month after the funeral, should the deceased have 
been a chief or man of position, a ceremony called the ‘‘Ihlambo” or “washing of 
spears ” is held, it being believed that the weapons have become rusty from disuse. 
It consists of a mock hunt, at which all the men of the neighbourhood attend — in 
the case of chiefs, the whole tribe. At its conclusion all parties proceed to a stream 
and bathe with “ strengthening medicines,” after which all make their way back to the 
kraal, where a beast or goat is slaughtered and eaten, accompanied by the inseparable 
beer drinking. In many parts of the country this function is now accorded to almost 
every adult, male or female, but not to children, 

(3.) On the lapse of six or twelve months it is considered necessary to “ Buyisa,” 
or bring back, the dead man’s spirit to his kraal. A pure white goat, and a beast, 
when such can be afforded, are slaughtered and the usual gathering held. Cleansing 
medicines in the form of emetics are taken, prayers offered to the departed one, and his 
“ praises ” sung. Dainty portions of the slaughtered animals are taken and hung up 
in the dead man’s hut as offerings to his and other spirits of the family who have 
gone before him. No meat is eaten until sufficient time for the spirits to partake has 
been given. The meat from the hut is then removed and shared with the rest. 

Great reverence is shown to these spirits. Any good luck, misfortune, sickness, 
or the like are, to a certain extent, attributed to them, and offerings in the manner 
described are often made to appease them. They are believed to assume the forms 
of snakes and lizards (harmless varieties only), and these are allowed in and about 
the kraal unmolested. In fact, their destruction is supposed to bring upon the offender 
endless trouble and, perhaps, a violent death. 

The following translation of a prayer to the spirits will give some idea of the 
veneration in which they are held : — 

“ Oh, come, eat, ye spirits of our clan ; so shall life be greatly prolonged ; and 
let a man hold on, rise, and go far on the earth. 

“ Eat ye spirits of our clan ; I ask for corn, and for increase, that I may multiply, 
and leave a son to succeed me, so my name shall never be forgotten. There is our 
cow, an offering for you.” 

A great deal of superstitious fear is attached to a death by lightning, and the 
form of burial differs in many respects from what has just been described. The body 
is buried at a considerable distance from the kraal and near water, as its presence 
is believed to be an attraction to the elements. The grave is made neur water as a 
precautionary measure against the occurrence of drought. The body is interred in the 
usual manner, but no death wail is raised after the funeral, nor are the ceremonies 
“ Ihlambo ” or “ Ukubuyisa ” held. Death in such a case is regarded as an act of 
the “ Great One,” and any signs of regret or sorrow would be displeasing to Him 
and lead to further misfortune. Further, the spirit should not be “retmmed” or brought 
hack, as its presence would have the same evil effects as the corpse would if buried 
in the kraal. 

Men killed in war are simply covered over with their shields and left. None of 
the above ceremonies are held in cases of this kind as any sign of “ welcome ” to the 
departed might bring “spears” or more war to their homes. 

Women dying in pregnancy have their unborn children removed and buried 
beside them. The reason for this is that it is considered indecent for two persona 
to he buried together. 

Natives dying away from their homes are buried in the veldt, and under no 
circumst?i,nces whatsoever would they be interred in a kraal other than the one to 
which they belonged. 
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PEEGrisrANCY. — Of the practices followed under this head little can be said. 

Women on becoming pregnant are treated by licensed male or female doctors, 
commonly called herbalists. Medicines to safeguard children from evil influences are 
taken and continued for two or three months after birth. By that time the child 
is considered -sufficiently strong to resist these influences. Women in confinement are 
assisted by experienced married women, and no males are allowed to appear on the 
scene on any account, not even the doctor. 

There are various remedies for the treatment of barren women, the most common 
being injections with enemas. H. C. LUGG. 


Lewis. 
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Arcliseology : France. 

Note on a Dolmen at Presles, France. By A, L. Le^vis. 

The fine dolmen called “ la Pierre Turquaise ” is situated in the forest of 
Carnelle, about three miles from the station of Presles, in the department of the 
Seine et Oise, 32 kilometres from Paris by the Northern Railway. 

It consists of a chamber 35 feet long, 6 feet high, feet wide at the north- 
eastern end, and 8|- feet wide at the south-western end, where there is a sort of 
entrance 2 feet wide and 3 high, 
formed by two small stones which 
supported a long one now partly 
fallen off them, and opening into a 
continuation of the chamber resem- 
bling a porch, 9 to 9^ feet wide 
and about 8 feet deep. The north- 
eastern end consists of one stone 
and each of the sides, including the 
portico, of six or seven large stones, 
the spaces between which were filled 
up with smaller ones. Three large 
slabs and six smaller ones form the 
roof, which is complete, although if 
the plan and view published in the 
Materiaux pour VHistoire Primitive 
et Naturelle de V Homme in 1868 
are quite accurate, it must have 
suffered some slight damage since 
that date : an opening has certainly been made on the south-eastern side, which is 
now the most convenient way into the chamber. The axis of the structure is between 
20 and 25 degrees south of west and north of east, and its total length is about 
45 feet. 



"LA PIERRE TURQUAI5E/’ 

5E I N E ET 0\5E. 

Fig*. the “ mateeiaux poue l’histoire 

PRIMITIVE ET NATUBEDLE EE L’HOMME,” 18C8. 


The late W. C. Borlase, in his Dolmens of Irelmid (p. 631), wrote of this 
monument as being “ perhaps the most interesting of all the French dolmens,” but 
that, I think, was principally because he thought it supported his view that many at 
least of the dolmens partook more of the nature of temples than of tombs. He gave 
(at pp. 627 and 639) the plan and view of it, which is here reproduced (Fig. 1), 
and which he copied from the Materiaux pour VHistoire Primitive et Naturelle de 
V Homme of 1868, where they appear in a notice of a paper by Alexander Hahn on 
the Monuments Megalithiques des Environs de Luzarches, Seine et Oise, which was 
printed in the Bulletin of the Societe Parisienne Archseologique et Historique for 
1867, so that this plan and sketch are at least forty years old. Borlase gives also 
a plan of a small Greek temple to show the similarity to that of the Pierre Turquaise ; 
but the Greek temple was suiTOuiided by pillars, and no doubt had a suitable doorway, 
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whereas the Pierre Turquaise was buried in a mound, at least up to the capstones, 
and the present height of the entrance is only 3 feet. There may, of course, he a 
small accumulation of earth on the original floor, so that the entrance may, when it 
was constructed, have been somewhat higher. 

In considering the possible use or uses of this dolmen it is worth noting that the 
openings of megalithic tombs are generally (though by no means uniformly) to the 
south-east, while the entrance to this chamber is at the south-west not far from the 
setting point of the Beltane or May-day sun. 

On the other hand, its being buried in a mound suggests a sepulchral object, and 
its size is not greater than that of many tomb chambers — those, for instance, of 
Etruria. I see no reason why it may not have been a place of sepulture and also a 
place where rites of some kind were performed. 

I visited the Pierre Turquaise in 1906, and my son, who accompanied me, took 
the photograph of the inside of it, here reproduced (Fig. 2). It shows the original 
entrance in front and the modern breach in the wall on the left. 

Somewhere in this neighbourhood was another remain, called the Dolmen de 
Justice^ which is not spoken of in the notice of the paper already mentioned, and 

for which I had not time 
to inquire ; but there is a 
beautiful model of it in the 
museum at St. Germain, and 
it is mentioned by Borlase 
{Dolmens of Ireland^ p. 626), 
who gives a copy of a view 
by Mortillet of a large holed 
stone forming a division in 
it, such as exists in “ King 
Orry’s Grave ” in the Isle of 
Man, at Eodmarton, Glou- 
cestershire, and at other 
places. 

Hahn mentions two fine 
menhirs also in this district, 
at Belief ontaine, 13 kilo- 
metres east from Presles, the 
Pierre Longue^ destroyed in 
1868, and the Pierre St, 
Martin,^ which may be still in 
existence, but has most likely 
been destroyed also, as it is 
not recorded in Joanne’s geo- 
gi'aphy of the department. 
Sketches of both are in the Materiaux pour VHistoire Naturelle et Primitive de 
VHomme for 1868, but none of these monuments are mentioned in Richard’s Guide 
du Voyageur dans la France Monumentale^ published fifty or sixty years ago. 

V Anthropologic (Vol. V,, 1894, p. 124) speaks of the discovery of a dolmen at 
Dammartin-en-Serve on the other side of this department. Bones and skulls forming 
parts of about fifteen skeletons were found in a more or less broken condition, but 
without any artificial object. The dolmen itself appears to have been destroyed and 
its fragments removed. A. L. LEWIS. 



Fia. 2. — INTEKIOR or “LA PIERRE TURQUAISE,” LOOKING 
TOWARDS THE ORIGINAL ENTRANCE. 

{From a photograph L, R. and L. C, Levds,) 
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REVIEWS. 

America, Nortli. Hill-Tout 

British North America : L The Far West, the Home of the SaJish and 
Dene (^NaMve Races of the British Empire Series), By C. Hill-Tout. London: /v 
Constable, 1907. Pp. xiv + 263. Thirty-tliree plates and one map. 23 x 14 cm. 
Price 6^. 

This volume is one of the series on The Native Races of the Biiiish Empire, 
•edited by Northcote W. Thomas, M.A. 

The present work is a life-history of two native races, the Salish and Dene, who 
occupy a vast territory, which comprises “ about one-half of the whole area of British 
North America,” and stretching “ practically from the shores of Hudson Bay to the 
“ Pacific Ocean.” And now that the western part of Bidtish North America is 
becoming such an important corner of the Empire, many will probably desire to read 
of the manners and customs of its native inhabitants. To all who may, this work will 
certainly appeal ; but not alone to the general reader will it be of interest ; to the 
ethnologist it will be acceptable as a valuable contribution to the literature relating 
to the northern tribes of North America. 

In the opening chapter the author has given an interesting description of the 
country. The two mountain ranges — the Rockies and the Selkirks — extend in a 
general course from north to south eastward is the region of lakes and forests, while 
/on the west is the Pacific with deep bays and innumerable islands along the coast. 
Environment has influenced the development of the tribes to a remarkable degree. 

On p. 32 is a list of the ten distinct stocks found in British North America, 
“Of these the first four only dwell entirely within British territory.” One of the 
four, the Beothuk, occupied the greater part of Newfoundland. We may add that 
certain archmological specimens and ancient graves discovered along the coast of 
Maine are considered by some to have been of Beothuk origin, which, if true, evidently 
proves that during pre-colonial days the stock was more numerous than in later times. 

The subject of “Habitations” forms an interesting chapter. The communal 
long-houses of the sedentary Salish coast tribes have been described in detail; as well 
as the characteristic lodges and shelters found throughout the vast country of the 
Athapascans. Unfortunately there is no illustration of the underground, or, rather, 
semi-subterranean dwellings, although the better known skin lodge is shown in 
several plates. 

Included in the chapter on “ Dress and Personal Adornment ” is a good descrip- 
tion of the native blankets, which were (p. 64) “commonly made from a mixture of 
“ mountain-goat wool and dog-hair ” to which the down of ducks was sometimes added 
(p. 65). “ The actual weaving appears to have been the same among all the tribes, 

both Salish and Ddn6.” 

The author has compared the clothing of the different tribes and drawn attention 
to the restriction of various ornaments to certain localities. “ Nose ornaments seem 
“ to have been used among the Salish by the women only,” while the labret was 
probably not used by the Salish although commonly found among the neighbouring 
tribes. On p. 70 is a note on the difference between the caps of the women and 
those worn by the men, but we are unable to find the plate to which the author 
refers. 

Tatuing was practised by both the Salish and Dene, but only to a limited degree, 
the figures for the most part being symbolic or totemic in character. 

The art of basket-making, which has reached such a degree of perfection among 
the two stocks, is treated in the sixth chapter. Five varieties of weaving found 
there are described and a number of examples are illustrated ; but drawings of details 
inserted in the text would have added to the value of the account. 
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No reference has been made in the work to a peculiarity of some of the smaller 
baskets of the northern Athapascans, In these a circular piece of tanned moose skin, 
from two to three inches in diameter, serves as the centre of the bottom, around the 
edge of which the first coil is attached. Several examples are preserved in American 
collections. 

In an account of the weapons of the two nations we find a reference to the use 
of iron and copper. “ The earliest source of these materials was probably the Eussian 
“ traders of north-eastern Asia and Alaska.” Is it not probable, however, that the 
northern Dene tribes obtained copper from the vicinity of the Copper Mine River,, 
even before the days of the traders ? 

The succeeding chapters are devoted to “ Social Organisation,” ‘‘ Religion,” and 
Social Customs,” and contain much interesting information on the daily life and 
customs of the two stocks. 

The plates, as a whole, are good ; but a few illustrations in the text, as has already 
been said, would have added greatly to the value of the work. 

D. 1. BUSHNELL, Jun. 


Persia. Jackson. 

Persia: Past and Present, By A. V, Williams Jackson. New York: "llj 
The Macmillan Company, 1906. Pp. xxxi + 471. 23 x 15 cm. Price 17^. » H 

There has been no lack in modern times of excellent works on Persia in English. 
It is sufficient to mention the names of Lord Curzon, Professor Browne, and Major 
Molesworth Sykes, who have worthily carried on the traditions of Hanway, Rawlinson, 
and Ker Porter. To these names we must now add that of Professor Williams Jackson, 
the well-known Iranian scholaa' of Columbia University, who, perhaps, may fairly be 
called the only specialist in early Iranian language and archaeology who has recorded 
his travels in English since the days of Rawlinson. His narrative of his travels, 
although it does not cover the vast field of Lord Curzon’s encyclopedic work, nor 
rival the charm of Browne’s fascinating Year in Persia,^ is well told and interesting. 
But the attention of students will be specially drawn to the chapters in which he 
deals with the modern Zoroastrians of Persia and the remains near the Lake of 
Unimiyah, Hamadan, Kermanshah, and Shiraz, where his. special qualifications render 
his work very valuable. His reputation as an Avestan scholar procured him a cordial 
reception from the Zoroastrian community at Yezd, the most important remaining in 
Persia, and obtained his admission to ceremonies which have never before been so 
accurately described by occidental scholars, even by Professor Browne, who also 
enjoyed the intimacy of Yezd Guebres. Among other interesting points he gives 
illustrations of the plants now considered to be the haoma (Jiom^ and haresman 
{harsom) of the Avesta. The latter is now the tamarisk, and, from its appearance 
in the illustration (p. 371), would seem to be the Tamarix Gallica,^ which is prevalent 
throughout the dry plateau region of Asia. The hom-plant is given in the illus- 
tration on p. 387, but its botanical name is not noted in the text (p. 369). In 
appearance it resembles an Ephedra, the species with which Professor Browne’s 
specimen was identified. We are, however, told it is a mountain plant. It may be 
noted that among the Baloches, whose earliest noted home was in the north of the 
Iranian plateau, the word horn is used for a parasitical plant, the Cuscuta rejlexa,^ 
which has strong medicinal properties, and is believed in the Indus valley to possess 
certain magical qualities. 

Attention may be drawn also to the descriptions of customs in connection with 
birth, marriage, and death, and to the full account of funerals in Chapter XXIV. 

The detailed description of the country surrounding the Lake of Urumiyah is of 
great interest, and the identification of various Avestan sites must not be passed 
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unnoticed, especially tlie full account of the ash-mounds of Degala near Urumiyah, 
which would evidently repay careful excavation- The ruined fort of Takht-i-^ 
Sulaiman is identified (following Rawlinson) with the Shiz of the Arab geographers, 
but archfeologists generally will agree with Pi'ofessor Jackson that Rawlinson’s 
identification of this place with Ecbatana cannot be accepted, the claims of Hainadan 
being superior. 

It is only necessary to draw attention to the most interesting chapters dealing 
with the great rock of Behistan, and to note that Professor Jackson is the first 
traveller since Sir H. Eawlinson who has climbed to the ledge by the side of the 
inscriptions. The result of his careful examination and of the photographs he has 
taken will be of the greatest value to scholars. Equally successful was his visit to 
the Sassanian sculptures at Tak-i-Bostan, and, if Pasargardae and Persepolis had not 
much that was new to offer, it was only because the ground had been so thoroughly 
examined before. In spite of this the whole of Professor Jackson’s account of these 
sites will repay careful perusal, and the photographic illustrations are excellent 
throughout. 

Professor Jackson’s list of Persian words in English (p. 30) probably is not intended 
to be complete, and cannot be accepted as altogether satisfactory. Awning^ for 
instance, from the old French auvent^ has no claim to be of Persian origin ; orange 
is ultimately traceable to the Sanskrit nagaranga^ the Persian being only one step 
on its road to Europe ; melon is from the Greek g^nkoTriTnay^ apple-gourd ” ; turquoise 
simply means Turkish ; and the connection of hazard with the Persian hazdr^ a 
thousand, has no evidence to support it. 

With regard also to Professor Jackson’s remark as to the absence of the Arabic 
element in FirdausFs Shah-nama (p. 29) it may be noted that Professor Browne’s 
recent examination shows that from four to five per cent, of the words are Arabic 
Hist, of Persia^ Yol. II., p. 146). And it hardly seems accurate to speak 
(p. 26) of “ the Grmco-Bactrian Government of the Seleucidai,” for the empire of the 
Seleucid^ centred in Syria, and the Bactrian kingdom originated in a revolt from 
their rule. 

The most eastern point reached by Professor Jackson was Yezd, and thence he 
retraced his steps westward to the Caspian. He promises a second volume, containing 
an account of his journey to the Central Asian Khanates, with some account of Susa 
and Eastern Persia, a volume which will undoubtedly contain much valuable matter, 
and will be welcomed by all students of the East. M. LONGWORTH DAMES. 


Africa, Central. Werner. 

The Natives of British Central Africa {Native Races of the British 
Empire Series), By A. Werner. London : Constable, 1907. Pp. xii -f 303, f » 
23 X 14 cm. Price 6^. 

Miss Werner’s interesting book is rather difficult to place. The series to which 
it belongs is one intended for the general reader, but the general editor in the preface 
which he contributes to this volume expresses a definite hope that it may stir England 
up to organising such an imperial bureau of ethnology as may “ enable English anthro- 
“ pologists to hold up their heads before their more fortunate German and American 
brethren.” Therefore it would appear that the series is intended not merely for the 
general reader but also to some extent for specialists. Now it is notoriously difficult 
to satisfy these two classes of readers at the same time, and we are inclined to think 
with regard to the present volume that, while the general reader might desire rather 
more definite conclusions, the specialist will probably ask for more detailed and definite 
facts as a basis on which to build his own conclusions. The ‘‘ general reader” — so far 
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as we have been able to experiment on corpora villa — rises from Miss Werner’s book 
•with a very lively interest in the Central African, and full of gratitude to the writer 
for her most entertaining account, but we suspect that on cross-examination he would 
find himself less supplied than he supposed with distinct opinions on such questions 
,*as native religion and magic, tribal organisation and social relations. The specialist, 
on the other hand, will not want these distinct opinions ; he will know how great is 
the difficulty of coming to general conclusions, but he will, we think, wish that it had 
been consistent with the author’s aim to give sharper definition to the facts. Specu- 
lation and hesitation about conclusions is inevitable, and it is wise ; but uncertainty 
and indefiniteness about facts is neither. It is true, however, that a process of fusion 
among these native races has already begun, and it is becoming already too late to get 
.sharply-defined pictures of the manners and customs of any single tribe. Undoubtedly 
great service will be rendered by a book like this, if it stirs up those who have the 
chance to collect at once such definite and detailed information as lies under their 
.hand. We want Gilbert Whites in our colonies, who will observe and note fully and 
accurately in the small circle which they have means of knowing thoroughly, for it is 
in such small circles, carefully and sympathetically studied, that we may hope to find 
the keys to the widest problems of ethnology. 

The pictures in Miss Werner’s book are excellent and are very well reproduced, 
but the only map is entirely insufficient to make the chapters on “ Geography ” and 
on “ Traditions and History ” even moderately intelligible. 

We venture to suggest that the general reader at least might expect, in an 
account of these tribes as they are, some estimate of the effect worked upon them 
by contact with civilisation. 

Miss Werner discusses the vexed question of the origin of the native religion 
and of the word Mlungu, or Mulungu, which has been generally adopted to translate 
“ God.” It seems impossible to doubt that the earliest worship of these Bantu peoples 
was ancestor worship of a simple sort ; little more, in fact, at first than the continuing 
to pay to a departed chief the reverence and honour that belonged to him when alive. 
Our own experience of the Wa ISTyanja strongly confirms this view, and it may be 
pointed out that the passage from a clearly remembered individual ancestor to a sort 
of indistinct composite ancestor spirit would be helped both by the custom of handing 
on the royal ” name from generation to generation, and also by the well-known native 
habit of regarding the clan or family as the unit of thought rather than the individual. 
Jumbe dies, and another Jumbe reigns in his stead and with his predecessor’s name, 
and though there is always a recognition of the one as the “ old Jumbe ” and the 
other as the “new Jumbe,” it is quite easy and natural for these people, who make 
far less of the individual than we Europeans, to get back to a sort of abstract Jumbe, 
and behind that again to a more general abstraction who is not Jumbe or Kalanji 
or Mombera, but just “the great ancestor,” Mulungu. 

Miss Werner shows good reason for agreeing with Bleek’s etymology of this word, 
which connects it with the Zulu Unkulunkulu. . On the other hand, there are uses 
of the word Mlungu which are difficult to bring into harmony with this theory. For 
example, a heathen native has said, on hearing of a neighbour’s narrow escape from 
death by the fall of a tree just behind him on his path, “His Mlungu was looking 
after him,” and the explanation given on the spot by the speaker himself was that 
every person had his own special personal Mlungu, whose duty it was to “ look after 
him ” (kumpenyelela^ and to guard him from lurking misfortune. The little understood 
name, “ Chiuta,” to which reference is made, is still heard fairly commonly among the 
Wa Kyanja of East Nyasa, but generally as an exclamation of wonder not unmixed 
with fear, A “ raw ” native on first hearing a phonograph laugh or talk his own 
language will very likely clap his hand to his mouth and say “ Chiuta ! ” 
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Miss Werner gives a version of the well-known Zulu story of the chameleon' 
with its tardy message of life for men. We have heard and gathered a good number 
of native stories in East Nyasa, and have not come across any form of this widely 
distributed legend ; but we have found a story which, perhaps, explains the creature’s- 
Nyanja name, gioilampamhe^ “ seize the lightning,” and certainly accounts for its 
present slowness of motion. In our East Nyasa story the chameleou is represented as 
having originally had the power to travel with great rapidity, ‘‘ as quick as lightning ’ 
in fact, and on one of his rapid passages from one village to another at a considerable 
distance, he entered the village of bis destination with such speed that before he 
perceived it he had stepped over the outstretched legs of his mother-in-law, a most 
serious offence, for which he was so heavily fined that ever since he has moved with 
the extraordinary slowness which is characteristic of him now, never lifting more than 
one foot at a time and carefully holding it in air while he deliberates where he shall 
plant it next. This story may be the “ still recoverable tradition behind the name,” 
which Miss Werner conjectures, and it is almost certainly one of the stories which are 
handed down in the initiation ceremonies, and which appear generally to be designed 
to explain to the candidates the natural world about them. 

There seem to be traces of some form of nature worship, and apparently quite 
unconnected with ancestor worship. Miss Werner gives a very good picture of a tree 
with offerings hanging about its trunk and placed about its base. This reminds us that, 
in East Nyasa a tree named msolo appears to be commonly a place where offerings 
are made, even when the tree is in the midst of thick bush. 

Miss Werner’s tree was hung with offerings for rain, and the tree would appear 
to have been selected because it had some association with a local spirit of the ancestor 
sort. At Kota Kota, in W est Nyasa, this year the rains were very late, and despite 
the near neighbourhood of a mission, a European collector, and white traders, and 
despite, too, a prevalent and active Mohammedanism, the heathen elders had recourse, 
after years of neglect, to their old rain charms. The graves of their ancestral chiefs 
were rebuilt ; dances were held ; two sheep, one black and one white, were sacrificed ; 
and one sheep was covered up alive ; the wearing of white cloth was forbidden 
during the ceremonies, and after three weeks of effort rain came. Here we see 
ancestor worship, dances with incantations and ceremonies, gifts of appeasement, and 
mixed with it the careful attention to sympathetic magic shown by the wearing 
of cloth dark like the longed-for clouds, and the choice of one black sheep for the 
same reason. 

One fears that Miss Werner has been to native faults a little blind in her declaration 
of the rare occurrence of thefts. The East Nyasa natives may be very much worse 
than those of the Shire highlands ; it is certainly not at all rare to find among them 
people whom we may in charity call kleptomaniacs, and the experiences of U.M.C.A., 
missionaries is that while the native has quite a developed conscience about small 
thefts — thefts of firewood, food, &c. — he regards it with something far less than his 
horror of ujiti^ the ghoulish witchcraft which is associated with a secret and detested 
cannibalism, and with which Miss Werner connects theft. 

There are many points in this book on which we should like to comment if space 
allowed, but we must be content to deal with only one more. Under the heading 
‘‘ Tribal Organisation ” we are told that the Yaos are subdivided among themselves into 
clans, with such distinctive names as Amwale, Asomba, Apiri, <fec., and we are given 
to understand that these names are the names of the ma-kamu^'^ the groups of people 
connected by relationship through the mother. This is contrasted with the system of 
agnatic relationship through the father, found in East Nyasa side by side with the 
maternal system. Now it is a curious fact, of which Miss Werner does not seem to be 
informed, that some at least of the chilawa (agnatic) names in -East Nyasa are the same. 
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as the Yao clan names, such as Apiri, Abanda, Asomba, Amwela* Is it quite certain 
that among the Yaos these names are not also agnatic ? 

Among the East ISfyasa , natives there is a kamu name, not belonging to the 
individual, but only to the head of the clan, and this is the name which is handed 
down from chief to chief. An individual native is of the same kamu as his mother, 
and he would say, “ I belong to the kamu of Aminofu,” where Aminofu is the 
transmitted official name of the head of the kamu. The same native is of the ckilatoa 
of his father, and the chilawa name is the one unalterable constant name, which, whether 
he uses it or not, is inalienably his from his birth to his death by virtue of his being the 
son of his father. It is this name which a slave very often cannot tell you, because 
quite probably lie does not know his father. The double set of relationships makes 
it possible to state the marriage laws very briefly. A man may not marry any woman 
who is of his kamu or of his chilaxoa. Thus the daughters of his mother’s sisters are 
excluded because they are of the same kamu^ and daughters of his father’s brothers 
are excluded because they are of the same chilaioa ; but the daughters of his mother’s 
brothers or of his father’s sisters are eligible, because they are neither of the same 
kamu nor of the same ckilawa. 

The question of the precise geographical limits within which this cliilaioa relation- 
ship is recognised side by side with the kamu system of relationship through the 
mother — which is probably more primitive — is one which needs investigation. 

It is impossible to do more than mention the initiation ceremonies, but we must 
do so in order to point out how exceedingly little exact knowledge we yet have of 
them and of their significance. There is need of careful study here like that which 
Spencer and Gillen have given to the Australian tribes, and it cannot possibly be done 
thoroughly by any missionary, and least of all by a woman. .We hope Miss Werner’s 
stimulating contribution will stir up her readers to fill up the gaps by patient 
investigation. H. B. B. 


Method. Strong* and others. 

Lectures on ike Method of Science, Edited by T. B. Strong, Dean of Christ ^0 
Church. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1906. Pp. 249. 23x 14 cm. Price 7.9. 6c?. /u 
The lectures here printed form part of a course on Scientifie Method delivered 
at the University Extension Meeting at Oxford in 1905. They are eight in all, with 
the following titles and authors : — On Scientific Method as a Mental Operation,” by 
Prof. Case ; Some Aspects of the Scientific Method,” by Prof. Gotch ; “ Physiology : 
‘‘ its Scope and Method,” by Prof. Shemngton, of Liverpool Univei'sity ; “ Inheritance 
in Animals and Plants,” by Prof. Weldon ; “ Psycho -physical Method,” by Mr, W. 
McDougall, Wilde Reader in Mental Philosophy ; “ The Evolution of Double Stars,” by 
Dr. A. H. Fison ; The Evolution of Currency and Coinage,” by Sir Richard Temple, 
Bart. ; ‘‘ Archjeological Evidence,” by Prof. Petrie ; and Scientific Method as Applied 
to History,” by Dr. Strong. 

It was well worth while to publish these lectures in a single book. All of them 
contain interesting matter, and some are models of lucid and concise exposition, 
making abstruse subjects, which seldom come within the purview of the average man, 
wear an easy and even an amiable aspect. Where all is so good, it seems invidious 
to single out special essays for remark, but the lessons inculcated in the first two are 
so urgently needed that it is well to draw particular attention to them. The haphazard 
procedure of the dilettante investigator is almost a crime against science, for it involves 
a waste not merely of his own time but that of all his readers. What Prof. Case has 
to say of deduction, induction, and the mixed method, which, by combining the two, 
attains more brilliant results than either alone, should be read by all who propose to 
write upon any matter of scientific interest without having enjoyed any training in 
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method. Yery worthy of attention, too, are the remarks of Prof. Gotch on the use and 
abuse of the imagination in scientific research, for imagination is too often unleashed 
by the wrong kind of investigator, and cruelly chained up by those who might bring 
down great game by its aid. If the conditions under which it may safely be employed 
were more carefully considered, the world would be spared much solid diilness and 
many airy speculations. 

The other lectures all illustrate the application of method to particular branches 
of knowledge, hut are written in such a way as to interest oven those unfamiliar with 
the special subjects treated in each. We may notice Prof. Petrie’s insistence on the 
importance of material history as opposed to that which is written ; archeology scien- 
tifically pursued can reconstruct forgotten civilisations and prove the influence exerted 
upon each other by tribes and peoples which never had historians. If the greatest need 
of this country at the present time is a general appreciation of the value of method, 
this book is capable of rendering an important service, for it is within the means of 
all, while it is readable and comprehensible from beginning to end. 0. M. D. 

BalocMstan : Ballad Poetry. Dames. 

Popular Poetry of the Baloches. By M. Longworth Dames. Published for Tfl 
the Folklore Society and Eoyal Asiatic Society, by D. Nutt. London, 1907. ■ ® 
Pp. xxxix + 224. 22 X 14 cm. 

Mr. Dames has followed up his monograph on the Baloch race {see Man, 1904, 75) 
with a collection of the ballads and popular poetry of this interesting aiid little-kiiowii 
people. These ballads were composed to he sung or recited by the Dorns or hereditary 
tribal minstrels, and many of the war ballads seem to be the work of the actors in 
the incidents described. They are thus in some degree analogous to the lays out of 
which, as some believe, the Homeric epics were compiled, and they closely resemble 
the ballad cycle of the Cid and some of the Border ballads. In age they date from 
the sixteenth century to the present day, one of them recording an adventure of 
Sir B. Sandeman and Mr. Bruce. Mr. Dames divides them into six classes : — heroic 
ballads dealing with early wars and settlements of the Baloch ; more recent ballads 
describing modern raids and tribal events ; romantic ballads ; love songs and lyrics ; 
religious and didactic poems ; short poems, including lullabys and riddles in rhyme. 
The value of the collection lies in its local colour, reproducing the sandy, sun-parched 
wastes of Balochistau, and the romantic, chivalrous feelings of its chiefs, their innate 
treachery and savagery being, as a rule, judiciously veiled. The modern religious 
ballads are interesting as illustrating the animistic basis of the local Muhammadanism. 
Mr. Dames prints the ballads in romanised Balochi, and supplies a vigorous translation 
with useful introductions and notes. The book will interest lovers of ballad literature, 
and will be useful to students of the Balochi language. W. CROOKE. 

Africa : South. Central. Smith. 

A Handbook of the Ila Language, By Edwin W. Smith (of the Baila- OA 
Batonga Mission). London : Frowde, 1907. Pp. xii -h 488. 19 x 13 cm. OU 
Price 15s, 

This should prove a valuable addition to the library of text-books on the Bantu 
languages. In the first place Chila is the most widely understood language of North- 
Western Rhodesia, and is therefore of great practical use to those whose work lies 
between the Zambesi and the upper waters of the Congo. To students who desire 
to compare one Bantu dialect with another it is of value, for it forms a connecting 
link between the better known Congo, Swahili, and Nyanja dialects of the north and 
. ['" 1^7 ]■■■■ 
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east, and the Suto, Chwaiia, Zulu, and other dialects of South Africa. As the Ba-Ila 
people have, moreover, come but little under alien influence their dialect is as pure' 
probably as any spoken in Africa, and is on that account worth the notice of students 
of Bantu languages. Mr, Smith has taken good advantage of his opportunities and 
given us a grammar in which the fundamental principles on which not only Chila but, 
in greater or lesser degree, all Bantu dialects are based are most carefully explained.. 
For this reason, and because of the purity of the dialect, a student who wished tO' 
master one Bantu dialect as an introduction to others of the same family could not 
do better than start with the book under review. In addition to grammar and syntax 
the work includes English-Ila and lla-English vocabularies, exercises, and Ila tales 
for reading and translation. The English-Ila vocabulary contains some interesting 
ethnological notes. The Ila tales are of the kind popularised in Harris’s Uncle 
Remus^ which seem to be the remote source of many of iEsop’s fables. It is a pity, 
however — since the work is intended, not for schoolboys, but for students — that the 
exercises set for translation are not furnished with a key. If those set for translation 
into Chila afforded a key to those set for translation into English the work would be 
of additional value to students who must necessarily work to a great extent unaided. 

RALPH DURAND,. 


ANNOUNOEMENT. 


Russia : Aroheeology. Marsden. 

New School of Archseolo^ry and Archseog^raphy at Moscow. 01 

By V, E. Marsden, 01 

I have been requested by the founders of the new Institute of Archaeology and 
Archmography at Moscow to assist them in bringing to the knowledge of the learned in 
England the existence of this new enterprise for promoting the study of all branches 
of science bearing directly on archaeology. 

Private enterprise has succeeded in founding, with the sanction of the Ministry of 
Education confirmed by the Czar, a new school of archaeology and archseography in 
Moscow. The school ranks with a university, and is open to graduates only of Russian 
or foreign universities. Its aim is to prepare qualified archaeologists and archmographists, 
a term intended to apply to persons skilled in the preservation and interpretation of 
historical archives, libraries public and private, and the like valuable collections 
demanding special knowledge. 

The Moscow Institute of Archseology is the first institution in Russia founded on 
autonomous principles ; it has the right to elect its own professors and lecturers and 
generally conduct its own internal affairs, subject only to the veto of the Minister of 
Education in certain circumstances. 

The course will be one of three years, the last year of which must be spent in 
practical work either in archaeological researches among the monuments of antiquity, so 
little studied as yet, throughout Russia, expeditions abroad, or similar special work. 
The institute is empowered to give the degrees of Doctor of Archaeology or Doctor of 
Archseography according to the branch of learning studied. 

Among names favourably known outside Russia connected with the new under- 
taking may be noted Dr, Uspensky, the Director of the Institute ; Dr, Fleischer, who 
was associated with English and American archaeologists in recent excavations in 
Persia, and Professor Grot. The secretary is Privat-Docent Yisotsky, to whom enquiries 
may be addressed. The institute is under the high patronage of many leading statesmen 
and the Metropolitan of Moscow. Y. E. MARSDEN. 


Printed by Eyeb Bpottiswoodb, His Majesty’s Printers, East Harding Street, E.O. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

Physical Anthropology : Scotland. Tocher : Beddoe. 

Observations on the Scottish Insane: 1. A Reply to Dr. Beddoe. QQ 

By J, F, Tocher. 04 

In Man, 1907, 48, Dr. Beddoe notices the results of observations of mine on the 
physical characters of the Scottish insane, published in the First Henderson Trust 
Report. Dr. Beddoe is under the disadvantage of being evidently unaware that a 
complete account of the analysis of these observations has been published by me in 
Biometrihar From the nature of his criticism, made, as it would ap]3ear, after a hasty 
perusal of a Report, I think it necessary to state the following facis : — 

(1) Red Hair. — The results of the pigmentation survey of school children Tover 
500,000 observed) show that excess of this class, for a large area, occurs in the 
North-east of Scotland, just the district in which excess among the inmates of 
asylums is found. Further, with small numbers, like the number at Elgin Asylum, 
I have frequently found even larger percentages than that found in this particular 
case. With large numbers, however, the proportion of red hair in the general 
population is about five per cent. Dr. Beddoe’s criticism with regard to red hair is 
of a peculiar character. He cannot, I think, have noted what numbers were observed 
in each asylum. Elgin is not the region where the greatest excess of red hair for 
females has been found. Comparing the differences between the proportion found in 
Elgin (eighty-nine observed) and that for the general population, with the standard 
deviation of sampling of the difference, I find the value 5*82; that is, using my own 
term, the relative local difference is 5 * 82. Now in Aberdeen, where 296 females were 
observed, the relative local difference is greater, namely 7*70. In Inverness, where 
250 females were observed, the relative local difference is 5*18. Thus Aberdeen 
differs more widely than any other of the asylums. This agrees with the results of 
the pigmentation survey. Excesses in the proportion of red hair in Elgin and 
Inverness also agree with the results of the pigmentation survey. Finally, the fact 
that excesses are not found in any of the other asylums in Scotland is one in 
complete agreement with the results of the pigmentation survey. Briefly, the short 
asylum series is in marked agreement with the long Scottish children seines. 

(2) The Colour Characters of the Insane. — I show in my memoir (above referred 
to) that the Scottish insane, with respect to colour characters, are not a fair random 
sample of the general population. This is shown from considerations quite apart from 
the actual observed figures for the Scottish insane. I first show, indeed, from the 
observed results, that they are not, and I then proceed to compare the distribution of 
hair and eye colours (as found from the pigmentation survey) with the actual 
distribution of the insane (as found in the Census Report). I prove that where 
there is an excess of light eyes there is an excess in the proportion of the insane 
in that locality and vice versa. Dr. Beddoe is clearly inaccurate when he says that 
“ such preponderance is not sufficiently great to account for the peculiarities of these 
reports ” and his error lies in making assumptions without a knowledge of the actual 
facts as to the observations and without analysing the data. 

(3) The Value of the Colour Observations. — The answer to Dr. Beddoe’s remarks 
about the quality and value of the observations on colour at the Scottish asylums 
is as follows : — As a matter of fact, I made no colour observations personally — I 
made no observations on the hair colour and eye colour of the inmates, these being 
solely conducted by my two trained assistants. They used as a basis, (1) their former 
experience ; (2) my analytical table ; and (3) samples of hair. These assistants 
received a definite training and had previously observed the colour characters of 


* Biometrika^ Vol. Y., pp. 298-360. 
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several thousands of children under my direct supervision. These same children were 
independently observed by the teachers and the results compared with those made by 
ourselves. It was found there was excellent agreement in the results. 

(4) I quite agree with Dr. Beddoe that “ observations such as these on colour 
“ are valueless for scientific purposes unless conducted with great accuracy and some 
‘‘ technical knowledge.” In case he may be under any misapprehension as to these 
observations on the insane in Scotland, I wish to say that they were conducted by 
experienced persons with great care and accuracy and with a technical knowledge of 
the subject with which they were dealing. Further, with respect to myself, besides 
receiving a university training in subjects cognate and not cognate to the matter on 
hand, I have been continuously engaged in anthropometric and allied work for the past 
twelve years, in the course of which I have personally measured thousands of persons, 
and personally observed the colour characters of tens of thousands of children. 

(5) Classification , — I agree with Dr. Beddoe in considering the separate clas- 
sification of dark hair and jet black hair the better plan to that which consists in 
making one class for dark and jet black hair. The separate classification of dark 
hair and jet black hair was actually adopted by me when I devised the table for the 
pigmentation survey of school children and was used in the survey. When the results 
of this survey are published, Dr. Beddoe will be able to see how far his results on 
small numbers compare with the general survey for Scotland. Dr. Beddoe’s classifica- 
tion of blue eyes and light eyes together is a similar example of grouping two closely 
related classes as one class. Remarks about classification are, however, of a dififerent 
order from those asserting faulty observations. 

(6) Dr. Beddoe will agree that science aims at an accurate description of facts 

and when it appears or is suspected that the facts are not accurately or correctly 
described, this should be shown by those who suspect and say the observations are 
inaccurate, faulty, or unreliable. J. F. TOCHER, 

2- Further Remarks. By Dr, Beddoe, 

Mr. Tocher has very courteously submitted to me his comments on my review 
in Man of his recent investigation of the physical characters of Scottish lunatics, 
with the request that I should reply to them through the same channel, with which 
I willingly comply. * 

He seems to think that I (unintentionally of course) have thrown some sort of 
slur on his qualifications for the important and useful kind of investigations he has 
undertaken. I cannot see that I have. One mistake I did make. Mr. Tocher speaks 
in his preface to the Henderson Report of having made measurements on some of 
the inmates of eight asylums. I, naturally as I think, concluded that some of the 
observations on colour in those asylums were made by him, which he informs me was 
not the case. I founded thereupon the conjecture that Mr. Tocher’s own personal 
equation leaned to the dark side, which conjecture, it seems, was baseless. 

I have nothing to say against Mr. Tocher’s training or qualifications for this 
investigation — quite the reverse. In my day we had no such advantages as he has 
had and utilised. His mathematical knowledge is a great advantage here ; though 
some of Professor Pearson’s school seem to me to ride such acquirement to death 
when they use it for the purpose of discovering mares’ nests, and working out 
correlations in figures, where none exist in the nature of things. 

I can assure Mr. Tocher (if my praise is of any value) that I have nothing but 
praise and gratitude for his anthropometry ; and we agree on a number of details. 
My asylum reports, like his, give the palm for stature to Argyle and the Border. 
We both, too, measure from the centre rather than the upper border of the earhole, 
a small practical point of considerable importance ; and with regard to colour, both 
prefer to separate jet black from dark brown. 
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But to come to tlie point involved in the innuendo which Mr. Tocher dislikes — I 
wish I had put it in a milder form, hut I cannot truthfully withdraw it. Everybody 
has a right to his personal equation in matters of colour, and it is rare to find two 
people exactly in agreement about them ; but it is desirable in such a case as this to 
get as near to the average opinion or nomenclature as may be, in order fairly to 
compare results with those of other observers ; and I cannot honestly say, because J 
do not think, that this has always been achieved in these statistics. 

I am going to make a comparison between some of them and those I got about 
forty years ago from Dr. Thomas Aitken, a skilled and zealous anthropologist, then 
head of the Inverness Asylum also with the military statistics printed in my Races 
of Britain. Those latter include the colour characters of 1,733 Scottish-born deserters 
from the army (of full age, 23 or more), abstracted from the Hue-and-Cry for a number 
of years, covering the official periods of several medical examiners in each district, so 
as to neutralise the personal equations which were occasionally apparent. Men with 
Irish names were excluded. Of course, soldiers, and still more, perhaps, deserters, are 
not exactly a fair sample of the population any more than lunatics are so ; but they 
are probably not a very bad one. Being young men they should lean to the fair side 
in hair colour. 

My lunatic material was restricted to the men of from 23 to 50 years of age and 
in fair bodily health. 


Male Lunatics in Inverness Asylum — Percentages. 






Hair. 




Eyes. 


No. 


Bed. 

Fair. 

Brown. 

Dark. 

Black. 

Light. 

Medium. 

Dark. 

2U 

Tocher 

1*87 

3*74 

27’10 

07 

•29 

11-21 

72-43 

16*36 

86 

Aitken - , - 

2-3 

22'1 

23-1 

'29* 

10*4' 

63-6 

t23-2 

123-2 


t Dark Grey. J Brown. 


Note the prodigious difference between Tocher and Aitken in the proportions of 
light hair and light eyes, and in both reports the small proportion of red hair. 


Military Statistics. 




No. 



Hair. 



Eyes. 


Bed. 

Fair. 

Brown. 

Dark. 

Black. 

Light. 

Dark. 

All Scotland 


1,733 

4*67 

25-2 

36*8 

28*35 

4*9 

72*2 

27*8 

FTorth-east Lowlands 

- 

200 

4*5 

27'5 

37*6 

27- 

4‘ 

73* 

27* 

Inverness, Ross, Hebrides, &:c. 

209 

3-8 

33*9 

25* 

31*6 

5*7 

76*4 

23*6 


tiere the north-east Lowlands include Angus, the Mearns, Aberdeenshire, Banff- 
shire, Moray, Nairnshire, and (by a mistake which I cannot now rectify) Stirlingshire. 
The colours differ little from those for Scotland in general. But in the Inverness 
district, which corresponds very nearly with the feeding ground of the asylum, fair 
hair and light eyes, and dark and black hair, all increase notably. 

In the final report of the Anthropometric Committee (1883) Scotland is credited 
with 75*2 per cent, of light eyes and 24 of dark eyes, Inverness, Ross, Sutherland, 

* Beddoe, Stature and Bul\ p. 113, Anthro^. MemoirB^ Vol. III. 
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and Skje with 74 and 26, and Aberdeen, Banff, Moray, and Nairn with 66 *2 
and 32*4, 

The percentages of red, light, and dark hair are as follows ; unfortunately there is 
no regular medium category, either in this or in the preceding report : — 


— 

No. 

Red. 

Light. 

Dark. 

Scotland - - - 

1,3G0 

5-3 

47- 

47* 

Inverness, &c. 

151 

3-5 

46- 

60* 

Aberdeen, &c. 

100 

3*5 

42* 

63* 


Here we have, indeed, a moderate increase of dark hair and eyes north of the 


G-rampians ; but red hair falls off a little. The numbers dealt with are small. 

Finally, I may cite my own published observations, which included both sexes : — 



No. 

Haie. 


Red. 

Fair. 

Brown. 

j Dark. 

Black. 


Inverness— Asylum Province 

1,830 

6*16 

15*41 

36*94 

34*01 

7-59 

Aberdeen, Moray, Banff - 

1,666 

7-G7 

16*89 

44*41 

t : 

27-43 

4*47 


The proportions of the eye colours or eye shades are nearly the same in the two 
provinces, being roughly about 69, 11, 19, and 70, 12, 18, whereas Mr. Tocher’s figures 
for the eyes and hair are, in males : — 



Eves. 

Hair. 


No. 

Light. 

Medium. 

Dark. 

1 

No. ■ 

Red. 

Fair. 

Medium. 

Dark and Black, 

Moray and Banff 

156 

2*58 

00 

1 12*9 

134 

2*24 

*74 

32*34 

64-17 

Aberdeen 

312 

27*36 

61*28 

21*37 

272 

3*42 

6*84 

33*83 

56*41 


Of course, as has been already said, and as Mr. Tocher has given an additional 
proof, insane persons are not an average sample of the community. They consist of 
victims of several different mental diseases, some at least of which have specially 
correlated physical character : thus maniacs are often fair, melancholiacs dark, epileptics 
either very highly or very slightly pigmented. The Anthropometric Committee found 
among the insane some deficiency of red hair and some excess of dark hair with light 
eyes. In the latter point Mr. Tocher agrees. 

But these differences cannot account for the enormous discrepancies found here, 
especially as to the frequency of light eyes and light hair in comparison with the 
figures of all the several observers whom I have cited, and who, on the other hand, 
exhibit a fair degree of agreement among themselves. 

I will simply make one or two suggestions. 

Hair and eye colours are accidental rather than intrinsic. The same hair is often 
a full shade darker when viewed indoors than out of doors. My Mend Topinard and 
I bring out different results, though we are otherwise in perfect agreement, because 
he prefers to work en pleine lumiere^ and I in the shade on a sunny day. 

Eyes should be regarded in face, and not too closely. Bertillon’s method of 
approaching within 13 or 14 inches, and noting even the least streak of pigment, is 
good for criminal detection but not for anthropological purposes. J. BEDDOE. 
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3* Concludinigf Note. By J* F, Tocher. 

'Migration is also an important factor wliich would have to be taken into con- 
sideration when two populations not belonging to the same period are compared. It 
is undoubted that migration has been going on during the forty years iuterval. Migra- 
tion and the fact that the sane and insane populations differ in colour distribution 
preclude, I think, direct comparison between the two sets of data. That is, of course, 
granted that both are otherwise comparable."^ J. F. TOCHER. 


Arcli880logy : Pygmy Flints. Kendall. 

Pygttiy Flints. By the Rev, H, G, 0. Kendall., 31. A, HQ 

Is it not likely that neolithic pygmy flints wei’e used as barbs to harpoons, 00 
possibly sometimes, also, as fish hooks ? In the former case they would be inserted 
in the head of the harpoon or spear in the manner indicated in the accompanying 
drawings. They might be on both sides of the head or on one, and, in the former 

case, also, opposite or alternate. The minutely trimmed 
edge, being purposely blunted, would prevent the 
weapon from being easily dragged out of the body 
of the prey, whether fish or beast. The untrimmed 
edge would, on the other hand, readily cut its way 
through the fiesh after the manner of the edges of 
an ari'owliead. 

Probably pygmies would not be confined to this 
use. But many, such as the larger one in the illus- 
trations, seem to be singularly adapted to it. I 
have found them on the coast in north Cornwall, 
and by Dozmare Pool on the Cornish moors. Both 
are places where fish would be caught. On the 
downs ill Wiltshire, on the contrary, where the nearest 
river is perhaps two miles off, I have found so far 
but one specimen. Possibly, therefore, they were more 
especially used as barbs to harpoons for catching fish. H. G. 0. KENDALL. 




REVIEWS. 

Warfare. With Plate Payne-Gallwey. 

Projectile-throwing Engines of the Ancients., with a Treatise on the Turkish Q1 
and other Oriental Botos, By Sir Ralph Payne-Gallwey, Bart. London : uHr 
Longmans, 1907. Pp. 44 + 26. 32 X 24 cm. Price 5s. 

Sir Ralph Payne-Gallwey has followed up his important volume upon ‘‘ The 
Crossbow ” with a smaller work, no less interesting, containing more detailed accounts 
of two distinct classes of projectile-throwing appliances which were briefly discussed 
in the earlier volume. The first portion of the present work deals with the machines 
used in ancient times for casting heavy projectiles, chiefly into or from beleaguered 
fortresses. These engines were the catapult., the balista, and the trebuchet. The 
general form of these is well known, but in matters of detail the accounts are 
meagre, and difficulties arise in attempting to make working models of them. Still, 

* With this I cordially agree. Migration has taken place more or less extensively from Ireland and 
to England, from highlands to lowlands, from the country to the towns, from the north and north-west 
to the east and south, from the south to Northumbria. I should not be surprised if I found an increase 
of pigmentation in the Scottish Borders, for example. — J. B. 
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Sir R. Payne- Gallwey has succeeded in making excellent models of considerable power, 
with which he has experimented successfully, though in strength and range they are 
necessarily inferior to the larger ancient forms which they represent. These experi- 
mental models are of great interest, since from them the yalue of certain essentials 
of structure, not clearly indicated in the old records, is rendered apparent, and the 
relative value of the different types of engines may be studied practically by ascer- 
taining the weight of projectile which can be used and the extreme range to which 
it can he hurled, and also the rate at which the weapon can he discharged. It is 
interesting, for example, to find that a model of the ancient catapult^ which, when 
fitted with a spoon-shaped receiver, throws an 8 Ih. stone about 350 yards, will 
hurl the same stone about 450 yards when fitted with a sling in which the missile 
is held. It may, however, be an exaggeration to say that when the arm [of the 
‘‘ catapult\ is fitted with a sling, it is practically lengthened by as much as the length 
‘‘ of the sling attached to it.” Were this the case, the stone, while being hurled, 
would describe an arc with a radius increased by that amount, and this does not 
appear to be the case. In both catapult and halista the power was supplied by the 
torsion of powerful sinew cords, in the later-invented trehuchet the gravitation of an 
enormously heavy counterpoise was substituted. The latter was a very powerful 
though sluggish engine which would cast weights of 10 to 12 cwt. (including such 
objects as dead horses) into besieged towns. 

An interesting historical account is given and a valuable list of authorities is 
appended. The illustrations are good and clear, though one wishes that more of the 
early representations had been reproduced. 

The second part of this volume is devoted to a detailed account of the Turkish 
archer’s bow, with remarks on other allied Oriental types of bows. The author writes 
with the authority of one who is himself an expert archer, and who has, moreover, 
achieved signal success with the Turkish bow itself, as his record of ranges testifies. 
He holds a public record of 367 yards with this weapon. The description given of 
the structure of the Turkish bow is detailed and of much interest, giving evidence 
of the great care which was expended in building up what was probably the most 
perfect and efficient of ail the composite bows of the East. The structure is illustrated 
with both sections and dissections, and attention is paid to the structural details of 
the bow-string and the arrow. An interesting point dwelt upon in Part Y is the 
use of the “ horn groove,” which was worn upon the left thumb in flight shooting. 
By means of this contrivance the archer could draw the arrow some two or three 
inches further back than could be done without this assistance ; the arrow point, 
lying in the groove, could, in fact, be drawn back some distance within the inner 
surface of the bow, with a considerable gain in range. This appliance has received 
but little recognition hitherto and detailed illustrations of its structure and varieties 
would have been an interesting addition to the chapter. 

Part VI is given up to the consideration of the “ thumb-ring ” with which the 
Turkish archers drew the bow-string, in accordance with the prevailing Oriental 
release.” The author describes how in his opinion the ring was used, and here it is 
difficult to feel in agreement with him. It is true that he has arrived at his con- 
clusions by practical tests and that he finds his method of wearing the ring the more 
effective one. There is, however, a mass of evidence leading one to doubt whether 
his method was that adopted by the Turkish archers themselves, and this, after all. 
Is the important point to determine. 

The Turkish thumb-ring is not cylindrical like the Manchu variety, but is 
asymmetrical and furnished with a definite pointed “ lip ” {see Fig. 1), like those of 
Persia, India, and Corea. According to Sir R. Payne- Gallwey, the ring should be 
worn upon the thumb with the “lip” directed towards the base of the thumb, the 
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‘‘ lip ” thus forming a kind of hook ’'with which the bow-string can be drawn. Now, 
there are several good reasons for believing that this was not the way in which it 
was worn by Turkish bowmen. In the first place, the shape of the ring with the 
hollowing out under the lip does not appear to be a practical one for drawing the 
bow-string in the above manner. The hollowing out seems actually disadvantageous 
since the string would be drawn by the edges of the lip and not by a surface, the 
wear and tear being much increased. On the other hand, this form of hollowed 
“ lip ” is admirably adapted for covering the ball of the thumb when it is pointed 
towards the thumb-tip, z.e., reversed from the position adopted 
Payne- Gallwey. Then, in The Afiecdotes of Turkish 
^ Archery^ translated for Sir R. Ainslie in 1797, it is expressly 

■'>'1^ stated that the thumb-ring “ covered the ball of the thumb,” which 
I implies that the ‘‘ lip ” was directed towards the tip of the thumb. 

In this position the leather lining, which was usual in these rings, 
formed a pad for the ball of the thumb, while it would be useless 
if the ring were worn in the inverted position. A continuation 
I'xa. 1. of leather lining, Avhich laps over the outside of the ring on 

the opposite edge to the lip, is stated by one early describer 
to have been used in drawing the bow string. This could not have been so if the 
lip ” were pointing towards the base of the thumb. When archers’ thumb-rings 
show signs of much use, the wear is evident upon the outer surface of the “ lip,” and 
has doubtless been caused by the friction of the bow-string upon this surface. In 
Sir R. Payne-Gallwey’s method the bow-string does not rub at all upon this portion 
of the ring, and there can be no wear of this kind. 

Again, the old illuminated manuscripts and native drawings of Persian archers, 
who used a ring identical with the Turkish one, are quite clear in indicating the ring 
worn with the “lip” pointing towards the tip of the thumb, as shown in Fig. 1, 
Two examj)les from old Persian manuscripts are shown in Figs. 2 and 3. This is 
distinctly shown in the interesting late sixteenth- or early seventeenth- century Persian 
manuscript in the possession of Mr. C. H. Read, who has kindly allowed a repro- 
duction to appear as the plate for this number of Man (PI. I.-J.). In this we see a 
portrait of Timur (Tamerlane), the famous founder of the Moghul Empire in India. 
In this picture, as also in a Tartar drawing of Timur in the Bodleian Library (MSS. 
Ouseley, Adds. 173), he is represented wearing what looks like a clumsy, improvised 
kind of prisoner’s yoke, to which the left wrist is confined. I do not find any reference 
to Timur’s having been a prisoner, and it is suggested that this yoke was worn as a 
support for the left arm, which was deformed or maimed. If this be so, one must 
assume that the ambulance appliances and methods of the day were of the crudest, 
and singularly out of keeping with the elaborate costume and accoutrements of this 
great potentate. It is said that the name Tamerlane 
is a corruption of Demir (pronounced Tendr\ the 
iron lord,” and leng^ lame, and that the lameness 
was in one arm. This, if true, would justify the 
yoke being regarded as a surgical support and not 
as a prisoner’s yoke. Be this as it may, the 
interest of this portrait for the present purpose lies 
in the position in which the thumb-ring is represented as worn. It is shown 
upon the thumb with the pointed “ lip ” directed towards the thumb-nail. The 
ring has been rotated upon the thumb so that the broader surface is turned outwards. 
This was apparently usually done when the ring was not in actual use, it being 
purely a matter of convenience, as less likely to hamper the bending of the thumb- 
joint. I have examined some dozen or more paintings and drawings by native artists 
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amongst tlie Persian manuscripts in the Bodleian Library (MSS. Ouseley, Adds. 167, 
fol. 16, 19, and 27, and MSS. Ouseley, Adds. 173, fob 4, 6, 13, 17, 20, 22, 26,^28, 
&c.), in all, of which the ring is represented, and in every instance the Up ” is 
pointing towards the thumh-tip. Figs. 2 and 3 show two examples from these manu- 
scripts : in one ease the ring is rotated outwards as in the portrait of Tamerlane \ m 
the other it is turned inwards into the position for use. I have found no drawing 
by a native artist in which the ring is indicated as worn in the manner suggested by 
Sir R. Payue-Gallwey. It may fairly be assumed that the artists represented the 
ring correctly, and their unanimity is very convincing. 

Sir Ralph states, on p. 15, that “the archers of other Oriental nations besides the 
“ Turks employed thumb-rings of various shapes and dimensions to suit the constriic- 
“ tioii of their bows, bow-strings, and arrows. All thumb-rings were, however, moie 
“ or less similar, and were all used in the manner I have described.” Now, the 
Manchu archers used the thumb-ring, but this, being a plain cylindrical form of equal 
width throughout, could not possibly have been used in the manner described by him, 
whereas it would form an excellent substitute for the Turkish ring, when the latter 
was worn in what I believe to be the correct manner, and it would not have to be 
regarded as a distinctly aberrant form. Professor E. S. Morse, in his Ancient and 
Modern Methods of Arrow-release^ shows the use of the Corean thumb-ring, which 
resembles the Turkish and Persian forms, and his figure corresponds with the repre- 
sentations by native Persian artists. The form, too, of the J apanese archer s glove 
with the thumb adfipted for drawing the bow-stiung, is readily comprehensible when 
regarded as a specialised variant upon the thumb-ring used with the “ lip ” directed 
away from the bow-string, whereas there is no suggestion in it of a hook-like 
catch which would probably arise from a modification of Sir R. Payne-Gallwey s 
method. 

It is interesting to know that a modern skilled English archer finds great efficiency 
in a method differing from that adopted by the older native bowmen ; but, at the best, 
we can only infer that the Turkish archers might possibly have learnt a useful 
wrinkle from Sir R. Payne- Gall wey, in the inversion of the method to which they had 
been brought up. At the same time we should bear in mind, in admitting this 
possibility, that they achieved ranges of upwards of 600 yards, and, according to some 
accounts, far greater distances were accomplished. The distance shot by Mahmoud 
Effendi in 1795, in the presence of a number of members of the Toxophilite Society, 
and carefully measured by them, was 482 yai’ds, outdistancing by 115 yards Sir Payne- 
Gallwey’s great public record of 367 yards ; and the ambassador was very dissatisfied 
with even this performance. 

I have dwelt at some length upon this point, as Sir R. Payne-Gallwey is some- 
what positive in his statement, which does not seem to be borne out by comparative 
study. He goes so far as to say (p. 15), “It is, indeed, impossible to shoot an arrow 
“ by means of a thumb-ring except as I have shown, and as a very short practical 
“ trial will prove.” Such a statement should, if it is to carry real weight, be sup- 
ported by stronger evidence than is afforded by a mere record of individual convenience, 
as discovered by experiment. 

The book, none the less, is a useful and interesting accession to the literature 
of the subject, and has been issued in an attractive style. One wishes that there 
were more of it and that the subjects had been more fully dealt with. The second 
part would have gained materially by the addition of quotations in full from the early 
writers upon the Turkish bow, together with illustrations by native artists. The 
book, being already a valuable contidbution, is worthy of such improvement.* 

HENRY BALFOUR. 
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Polynesia. 

Maori and Polynesian, By J. Macmillan Brown. 

1907. Pp. xxxi + 300. 20 X 12 cm. Price 65 . 

Mr. Brown’s attempt to prove an Aryan ancestry for the Polynesians is ingenious 
if it is not altogether new. Pie asks ns to accept a route marked at intervals by 
megalithic monuments as the road ti'avelled by Neolithic man from Central Asia into 
Korea, and thence, by way of Micronesia, into the islands of Polynesia and into 
North America, After long ages of vsettlement, during which civilisation was stationary, 
there came irruptions of a more advanced race with negroid elements, who brought 
no women, and so were unable to teach the conquered aborigines the feminine arts 
of weaving and pottery, and could only introduce improvements in masculine arts, 
such as wood carving, canoe building, and fortification. His theory rests mainly upon 
his “megalithic track,” the assumption that patriarchy is universal in Polynesia and 
the occurrence throughout Polynesia of blonde individuals with the features and 
complexion of modern Europeans. 

Let us take the “ megalithic track ” first. Being the route of a maritime people 
it is necessary for Mr. Brown’s hypothesis that it should hug the coast, but as the 
megalithic remains in Central Asia have to be cited “ doubtless there was a line of 
“ inland seas from the Caspian through the sea of Aral and Lake Baikal in primitive 
“ times to account for the exception.” 

On their western route the megalithic people were stopped by the Atlantic ; 
travelling eastward the road forks, one branch terminating in Java, the other entering 
the Pacific from the north, runs southward to New Zealand, eastward to Easter Island, 
and thence into Central America. To Mr. Brown any stone set np edgewise is part 
of the “ colossal stone record ” if it helps his theory. The rather trivial graves of 
the Tui Tonga, of which all but the smallest were built after 1600, are for his 
purpose “gigantic truncated pyramids” of unknown antiquity, and we are asked “to 
accept it as a law ” that wherever unmortared stone monuments exist Caucasians have 
found their way. On this reasoning Zimbabwe would prove a Caucasian substratum 
in the Matahele, and the Chinaman and the Irishman are cousins because they both 
like roast pork. Equally fallacious is his argument that patriarchy among the Poly- 
nesians proves Aryan descent, because his premise is false. Patriarchy is not universal 
in Polynesia. In the ruling families, especially in Tonga, descent is traced through 
females, and the ruling families do not show a trace of Melanesian admixture- From 
this and other arguments it would appear that Mr. Brown has no personal acquaintance 
with any Polynesians except the Maoris, or he could not have committed himself to 
the statement that Polynesian women are drudges, and work in the fields and cook 
the food. In Samoa and Tonga the planting and cooking were always done by the 
men, while the women wove the mats and beat out the hark cloth. Another carious 
false generalisation is that negroid features and a dark skin are admired as a characteristic 
of high rank, and that this proves that a dark race came in and conquered the fair. 
Though this is true of some of the Maori tribes, the fact is the exact opposite in the 
islands of central Polynesia. In fact, so varied are the social conditions in the different 
groups that almost every argument drawn from the customs of the Maoris can he 
contradicted by reference to one or other of the tropical islands. It is difficult to 
know the meaning which Mr. Brown attaches to the words Palaaolithic and Neolithic. 
It would seem from one passage that if a native happens to be using a stone adze 
winch he has not had time to polish his culture for the moment is palasolithic, for he 
says that the Maoris have a “ stone culture which is at once Paleeolithic and Neolithic.” 
This reviewer once interrupted a New Guinea canoe-builder who thus belonged to 
two prehistoric ages, in that he was hollowing the log with a stone adze roughly flaked 
into shape, hut he explained the situation by saying that he had not had time to 
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polish the tool. And so, when Mr. Bi’own talks of a ‘^palaeolithic route into Polynesia,” 
probably he does not mean that the islands were peopled before the neolithic period 
in Europe. The antiquity he does claim is great enough, and here we will not quarrel 
with him, for it must now be admitted that New Zealand was peopled before the 
arrival of the six canoes. The finding of a stone oven and of a stone adze 14 feet 
below the surface in New Zealand, and of an adze at a like depth in Fiji (of which 
Mr. Brown does not appear to have heard), cannot be explained away. 

Incautious generalisation seems to be the failing of all who attack the ethnologic 
problem of Polynesia. Fornander, who came to a very different conclusion, was quite 
as rash. The problem of an isolated people possessing many of the physical qualities 
most admired among ourselves, obviously a mixed race, and containing individuals of 
European and of Semitic features, is so alluring and so elusive that startling hypotheses 
and a too indulgent eye for evidence are excusable, but the worst is that by the same 
method one may prove the Polynesians to be anything from Phoenician navigators to the 
Ten Lost Tribes. “ One of the most untrustworthy of evidences of race is language,” 
says Mr. Brown, when Malayan vocabularies stand in the way of his theory ; but 
when Indonesian roots are in question he remarks quite unblushingly that “ firmer 
“ ground is reached when affinity of language is appealed to.” Nor are we sure that 
his theory is original. He makes no acknowledgment to Dr. A. H. Keane or to 
Mr. P. S. Thompson, though we think that both in the article “ Korea ” in 'Tfie Living 
Maces of Mankind^ and in The Maori Eecord {Origin of the Maoris 1905-6) his theory 
of the Caucasian dolmen builders was anticipated. There may be a Caucasian strain 
in the blood of the Polynesians, but unless the spade comes to our assistance the verdict 
must be “Not proven.” 


Various Authors. 
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Anthropology : Various. 

Boas Anniversary Volume, — Anthropological Papers written in Honour of 
Franz Boas^ Professor of Anthropology in Columbia University , New York : 

G. E. Stechert & Co. (New Era Printing Co., Lancaster, Pa.), 1906. Pp. xix + 559. 
26 X 18 cm. 

This volume, which was presented to Professor Boas on the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of his doctorate, contains papers by no fewer than forty-six contributors, among whom 
are many whose names are well known in Europe and America. No attempt, however, 
will be made to refer separately to the various papers, which cover a wide range of 
subjects and treat of qiiestions presented in Asia, Africa, and America, 

Many of the American papers are on linguistic and kindred studies among the 
western tribes. These are most appropriate in the present volume, when it is considered 
how great a number of texts and vocabularies have been recorded among the western 
tribes — ^for the greater part on the Pacific coast — at the suggestion and with the 
assistance of Professor Boas, This may be considered his principal field of research 
during the years he has spent in America, and the services he has thus rendered will 
be more highly appreciated by the students of the future, when many of the tribes, 
which are now rapidly declining in numbers or losing their peculiar characteristics, 
will have become extinct. 

When it is realised how comparatively little is known of the manners, customs, 
and ceremonies of the native tribes who formerly occupied the Mississippi Valley and 
the country eastward to the Atlantic it is gratifying to feel that valuable information 
pertaining to the western tidbes is being gathered before it is too late. Let us hope that 
such work under Professor Boas’ supervision may continue for many years. 

DAVID I. BUSHNELL, Jr. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF 

Proceedings. 

Anthropology 
August 7, 1907. 

The Anthropological Section of the Bi-itish Association met in the Trades Hall, 
Leicester. The papers were quite up to the usual standard, hut a very marked feature 
was the predominance of archmological communications. Two important set discussions 
took place, one on the Iron Age and the other conjointly with Section L (Educational 
Science) on Anthropometries in Schools. The President’s address dealt with Religious 
Survivals and will be found reported in The Times^ in Nature^ and in the Report of the 
British Association, Leicester, 1907. 

In the following resume the final destination of each paper, so far as it is determined 
at present, is indicated in square brackets. 


Physical Anthropology. 

J. Gray, B.Sc. — Anthropometries in Schools, [Man.] 

F. C. Shrubsall, M.A., M.D. — The Aims and Function of Anthropometry in 
Relation to the School , — The chief need at present is to establish a series of norms and 
the allowable range of variation. The value of food supplies, surroundings, hours of 
sleep, &c., of children is being gradually determined, and it is probable that light will 
be thrown on the problems of the best forms of exercise for school children under 
different conditions, and possibly even on the arrangement of the curriculum. 

E. Meyrick, B.A., F.R.S. — On the Practical Difficulties in Obtaining Measure- 
ments of Growth in Schoolboys, — \_The School World,~\ 

The discussion on Anthropometries in Schools opened with the papers by Mr. Gray, 
Dr. Shrubsall and Mr. Meyrick ; there also spoke Sir Victor Horsley, Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald, M.P., Professor M. E. Sadler, Mr. C. Hawkins, and Miss Wileman. 

T. C. James and H. J. Fleure. — A Preliminary Report on the Progress of the 
University of Wales Ethnographical Survey , — The survey was begun two years ago, 
and the measurements taken include the more important ones recommended by the 
Anthropometric Committee of the British Association. Any persons with any known 
non- Welsh ancestors are not measured. Attention has so far been concentrated on 
Cardiganshire, and some 700 subjects have been observed, 100 of these being women. 
The county has been divided into three districts, and a special study made of the 
central division, bounded on the east by the moors above Tregaron, and on the north 
by the hills just south of the Ystwyth and Wyre. The following preliminary analysis 
of this district will be of interest, the grouping being purely experimental : — 

(cl) Average height, 1,693 mm. Average cephalic index, 76*1. Hair and eyes 
darker than medium brown. Face long and narrow. The group may perhaps be 
provisionally connected with Homo mediterraneus, 

(h) Average height, 1,682 mm., but with a wide range of variation. Average 
cephalic index, 78*2. Hair and eyes fair, reddish hair and blue eyes being a typical 
combination. The group may provisionally be identified with the “Northern Race,” 
except that stature is low. 

(c) Average height, 1,680 mm. Cephalic index, 81. Hair medium brown and 
darker. Eyes grey or brown. 

(d) Moderately tall. Fair. Cephalic indices as in 6, but grading into the other 
groups. 

J. R. Mortimer. — The Cephalic Indices and. the computed Stature of the 
Pagan Saxons in East Yorkshire , — The data on which the paper was based was 
collected in various burial grounds of the mid- wolds of Yorkshire. The series of 
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interments may be considered as fairly representing the Anglo-Saxons of the district. 
Of the sixty»one skeletons examined, thirty-one were dolichocephalic with an average 
cephalic index of 72*3, and with a mean computed stature of 5 feet 5| inches. Seven 
were brachy cephalic, with an average index of 81*1, and a stature of 5 feet 4 inches. 
Twenty-three were mesaticephalic, with an index of 77 and a stature of 5 feet inches. 
It therefore seems clear that the long headed people were taller than those with 
short heads. 

H. J. Anderson. — Racial Types in Connaught, 

T. E. Smurthwaite. — The Six Races of Mankind, 

Report of the Committee to conduct Anthropometric Investigation in the British 
Isles, — The subjects which the Committee is called upon to deal with being so numerous 
and so diverse, it was deemed advisable to appoint five sub-committees, each of which 
would confine its attention to a particular branch of anthropometry and draw up a report 
to be submitted to the committee as a whole. The following are the sub-committees 
which were constituted : — 

1. All anatomical sub-committee. 

2. A physiological sub-committee. 

3. A psychological sub-committee. 

4. A photographic sub-committee. 

5. An educational sub-committee, 

Thejreports which have been submitted by these sub-committees represent the 
work of the Committee for the past year. 

Ethnography. 

T. Ashby, D.Litt., F.S.A. — Note on the Ethnography of Sardinia, — The opinions 
expressed by Dr. Mackenzie and myself last year in our Note on the Ethnology of 
Sardinia have only been confirmed by a subsequent visit to the island paid by myself 
and Mr. J. fif*. Baker-Penoyre in March last. It would seem that there is an opj^ortimity 
for ethnographical research, conducted by scholars who have experience of the problems 
which present themselves in the Eastern Mediterranean with regard to the ethnological 
affinities of the earliest inhabitants. Nor would it be well to lose sight of the fact that 
the prehistoric remains of the British Isles may supply imiDortant parallels. 

J. W. Crowfoot. — The Anthropological Field in the Anglo- Egyptian Sudan , — 
The dervish rule, which worked havoc in the Northern Sudan, left the pagan black zone 
to the south almost untouched. In the Bahr-el-Ghazal region anthropologists will 
therefore be able to work directly upon the foundations laid by Schweinfurth and 
Junker ; north of this, in Dar Nuba, they will find a virgin field which, though difficult 
to work, may yield most valuable historical results. To the east lies another district 
unknown until this year — the land of the Bunins. 

In the Northern, or Muslim, Sudan the dervish period has completely changed the 
conditions. Whole tribes have been devastated, or transplanted, or mixed with black 
slaves or Egyptian prisoners, and written records of the past have been destroyed. The 
three main language groups — Nubian, Bega, and Arabic — however, remain, and scientific 
controversy has hitherto turned upon the origin of the people using them, the most 
recent conclusion being that all are African in spite of their traditions. Similar debates 
were raised both in the Mediaeval and Homan periods, and the two facts of survival and 
invasion appear to be both established ; the issue is one of degree how far the invaders 
have modified their predecessors. 

As special fields in which to study the plasticity of the various types and open 
problems of mediaeval history which must be settled before ancient history can be 
approached I suggest the following : — 

{a) The sedentary Ababde at Daraw and in Berber. 

(3) The families claiming Arab and Turkish origin in the district south of Haifa, 
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(c) Villages in tlie Shabluka cataract and on the Blue Nile claiming descent from the 
Anag, a mediaeval people which held the Central Sudan before the last Muslim invasions, 

(d) The tumuli in the Bega district from Suakin to the Atbara and the Nile. 

E. Tokdat and T. A. Joyce, M.A. — Notes on the Ethnology of the South- 
West Congo Free State, \_Journ, Roy, Anihr, Inst,^ Yol. XXXYII.] 

F. W. Knocker. — Notes on the Wild Tribes of the ZTlu Plus, Perak, \_Journ. 
Roy, Anihr, Inst,"] 

Miss B. Pullen-Burby. — A Study of the Conditions of the Maoris in 1907. — 
This study dealt with the population, distribution, and the Government representation 
of the Maoris, their transitional condition, education, religion, character and health, and 
concluded with a sketch of the native land question. 

Mark Skyes. — The Iranian Tribes of the Ottoman Empire. 

O. Bainbridge. — Life and Custom in the South Seas, 

Report of the Committee appointed for the Collection, Preservation, and 
Systematic Registration of Photographs of Anthropological Interest, — The Committee 
issued with this report the second list of photographs registered with them. 

Religions and Sociology, 

L. R. Farnell, M.A., Litt.D. — Dr. UseneEs Theories concerning Sonder-Gotier 
and Augenblick-Gotter^^ in Ms Gotternamen.^'' — The Roman Indigitamenta,” 
transcribed by St. Augustine from Yarro, present a long list of divinities or divine 
potencies that presided over the manifold and often momentary activities of man in 
the spheres of agricultural and domestic life. These powers are indicated by no 
proper personal names, but by mere appellatives that are invented to express their 
limited function : they appear to have a very slight degree of personality, no definite 
relations with concrete divinities, and no continuous life, but are merely invoked at the 
particular moment of a certain action. Also in the record of the Greek cults we find 
a species of divine beings that seem to possess a similar character ; and Dr. Usener 
has discovered a similar system of functional divinities designated by adjectival names 
in the old Lithuanian religion. A few examples have been recently gathered of cognate 
cult-forms among modern savage peoples. This system may be regarded as a peculiar 
form of animism. But Dr. Usener has coined the terms Sonder-Gott ’’ and Augen- 
blick-Gott” to express the character of these vague, transitory, limited divinities. 
Dr. Usener’s theory about these gains its chief importance from two assumptions : 
(cc) that these are the relics, in Greece and elsewhere, of a very primitive period when 
the religious imaginatiou had not yet created the concrete personal figures such as 
dominate Greek polytheism, but only such shadowy half -personal forms as in the 
Indigitamenta ” ; (5) that the Greek pantheon was deeply indebted to this system, 
since its divinities attach to themselves and absorb many of these appellatives that 
once characterised independent and vaguely conceived numina,” and that now serve 
to express the complex individuality of a Zeus, Apollo, Demeter, &c. 

But a critical examination of the Greek evidence, whatever may he said of his 
theory when applied to other religious areas, does not support his assumptions, and he 
fails to consider the other and opposing explanation that many of these Greek 
appellative numina ” may be creations of the personal polytheism, mere emanations of 
concrete divinities like Nike of Atbena, coming into beiug owing to the accidental 
detachment of an epithet from a pjersonal god or goddess. The same epithet is often 
applied to many anthropomorphic divinities. Again, none of these Greek appellatives 
of Sonder-Gotter ” proper appear to belong to the earliest stage of the language, and 
many of the assumed Sonder-Gotter ” are not functional, and if they ever existed as 
independent powers in the popular imagination belong obviously as much to the 
anthropomorphic system as Apollo and Artemis, Finally, many of these appellative 
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“ Sonder-Gotter ” are probably late fictions, and are merely created to assist the 
festivals of the higher personal gods. Doubtless many of the divinities of the Hellenes 
took over the epithets and names of those whom they dispossessed. But there is 
reason for believing that a strong personal religion, a pervading belief in concrete 
individual divinities, was brought with them by the earliest Hellenic tribes, and that 
this character also attached to much of the earlier religion that they found in their 
Mediterranean homes. 

W. H. R. Rivers, M.D. — Some Sociological Definitions. — Anthropology has 
now reached a stage in its development in which it has become imperative that its 
technical terms should acquire definite meanings, and some kind of collective action 
is necessary to do what is possible towards obtaining general agreement in the use 
of such terms. The following are to be regarded merely as suggestions for the use of 
any body which may undertake the task of defining terms on the sociological side 
of anthropology. I will begin with the terms for the different divisions of society. 

Tribe. — A group of a simple kind occupying a circumscribed area which has a 
common language, common government, and common action in warfare, etc. The 
words ‘‘ of a simple kind ” are inserted in order to distinguish the tribe from the nation. 

Sej^t . — The social group for which there is at present the greatest diversity of 
nomenclature is the exogamous section of a tribe, the chief terms in use being clan, 
gens, sept, and totem-kin. The last term is open to the objection that there is no 
difference from the social point of view between a section of a tribe which takes its 
name from a totem, and one which has a designation of some other kind. The term 
clan is perhaps the most widely used, but is rejected by some, and it will probably 
be least disturbing to adopt the term sept^ which cannot be said at present to have 
any definitely recognised meaning. 

Phratry. — ^A division of a tribe larger than the sept, as in North America, including 
two or more septs (though it may sometimes happen that, owing to the disappearance 
of septs, a phratry may have only one sept). 

Moiety. — When there are only two phratries, and they are exogamous, so that 
a member of one division must marry a member of the other, the divisions may be 
called moieties. 

Class. — This term should be limited to the matrimonial classes of the Australians, 
or to any similar groups which may be found elsewhere. 

Caste. — This is not always easy to distinguish from the tribe even in India, but 
it may be defined as a section of a larger community which stands in definite relations 
to other similar sections, which usually has an occupational basis and a definite rule 
of endogamy. 

Family. — This term should be limited to the group consisting of parents and 
children. The term “ extended family ” may be used for a group of persons descended 
from the same grandfather or grandmother or more distant progenitor (i.e., where 
the descent can be demonstrated genealogically and is not mythical as is often the 
case with the sept). Occasionally the sept and the extended family may correspond 
with one another. 

Kin and Kinship. — These terms should be limited to the relationship set up by 
ties of blood which can be demonstrated genealogically. 

Sib and Sihship. — The old word sib may be used for the relationship set up 
by membership of the sept. 

Terms connected with Marriage and Descent. — Those suggested by Mr. Thomas 
in his ‘‘Kinship Organisations and Group Marriage in Australia” may be adopted, with 
possibly the modification that the supplementary unions which make it necessary to dis- 
tinguish between similar and dissimilar polyandry and polygyny might be separated from 
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marriage proper, those in which a man has supplementary partners being called concu- 
binage, while those in which a woman has supplementary partners are called cicisbeism. 

Mother-right — This might be adopted as a convenient term for a state of society 
in which there are two or all of the three conditions, matrilineal descent, matrilocal 
marriage, and matripotestal family. 

W. H. H. Riveks, M.D. — MorgafCs Malayan System of Helationsliiy^ — Morgan’s 
concept of the consanguine family ” as the earliest stage in the development of 
human society was founded on his belief in the primitiveness of the system of 
relationship now existing in Polynesia. The characteristic of this “Malayan” system 
is the very wide connotation of the terms expressive of kinship, so that relatives are 
denoted by one term, for whom there are several terms in the more usual forms of the 
classifactory system of relationship. 

It is unlikely that people so advanced in culture as the Polynesians should have 
retained the most primitive of existing methods of reckoning relationship, and there 
is evidence that communities elsewhere, such as the islanders of Torres Straits and 
the Kurnai of Australia, possess kinship systems which are in process of modification 
in such a way that they are coming to resemble the Malayan form, and it thus becomes 
highly probable that the Malayan system is a late product of change rather than the 
representative of a primitive stage of the human family. This conclusion is strengthened 
by the fact that similar approaches to the Malayan form are to be found in North 
American tribes which show no indication of forms of social organisation earlier than 
those of their neighbours. 

G. L. Gomme. — Some Considerations on the Origin of Totemism, — The author 
argued that totemism nmst have arisen from conditions of human life which were 
universal, and referred to the migrations by which manhood had spread all over the 
world as supplying these conditions. Migrations left the sexes differently constituted, 
the male being the moving element, the female the stationary element. Women in 
this way became more intimately associated with friendly animals, plants, and trees, 
and looked to them for food and protective power rather than to the noales. This 
produced a sex-cleavage. Women influenced the totem names given to children, and 
the Arunta system in Australia and the Semang system in the Malay peninsula were 
given as instances. Natural exogaiiy would come from difference in totems between the 
fathers and the mothers. Totemism began as an artificial association of groups of 
people and was not based on a kinship society. 

Technology* 

J. L. Myres, M.A. — A Terminology of Decorative Art — Decorative, art, as the 
subject of anthropological study, needs analysis, on the technological side, in order to 
describe and define the precise contribution made by the artist’s hand to the decoration 
of the object. So long as the decorative motives are recognisable attempts to represent 
some actual object, such as an animal or a plant, or part of one, description in general 
terms is easy ; and, for all beyond this, graphic illustration is inevitable. But in the 
more abstract, and particularly for “ geometrical ” types of decoration, the actual pro- 
cesses employed by the artist stand in a more important relation to the completed work. 
Artistically the effects produced by drawing on the same surface a double series of 
alternate triangles and the limiting lines of a hand of continuous chevrons are practi- 
cally indistinguishable ; but technologically their origin, affinities, and potential 
development are quite different. 

In such cases the mere graphic rej)roductioii of the ornament is not an adequate 
description, still less a definition of it. On the other hand, a sufficiently precise 
terminology would enable a student at a distance to reconstruct from dictation a pattern 
which was similar technologically, and actually more valuable for purposes of comparison 
than a photograph of the original design. 
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The basis of anj such system, applicable to the description of abstract designs, 
must be strictly technological ; that is, it must be essentially a description (1) of what 
the artist did ; (2) as far as possible, of the order in which he did it, distinguishing 
motif from enhancement or filling ; (3) if necessary, of the effect produced by the 
completed work, in cases where this diifers from that of the artist’s work while in 
progress. E,g.^ in figure (a) we have the motif of alternate series of recurrent 
triangles,” leading to a “ chevron ” effect ; in (c) those triangles are enhanced by 
“ hachure ” or ‘‘ hatching ” (a term borrowed from the engraver’s art), and in {d^ by 
cross-hatching.” In {h\ on the other hand, motif and effect are alike “ chevron.” 

In composite patterns the minor elements must be located by reference to the major 
element which they enhance^ or on which they are hased^ and subsequent phrases must 
define their relations to each other. 

The elaboration of such a terminology as is here proposed should, of course, be 
gradual ; it should be based upon careful comparison of terminologies actually employed 
in the past by expert technologists ; and it should conform in its syntax to the approved 
usages of heraldry, systematic botany, and the like, which fortunately agree in essentials. 
It should take account, from the first, of foreign synonyms, and proceed — like other 
artificial terminologies — ^partly by the incorporation of brief graphic idioms from the 
vocabulary of the industries concerned, partly by judicious coinage of words, as in 
zoology, from Greek or other universal vocabularies. 

Much may be done in the meantime to fix current idiom by detailed descriptive 
analysis of some of the commoner geometrical forms, such as the tidangle, the wavy line, 
the sphal, or the plait. A conspicuous instance of the confusion produced by neglect 
of terminological exactitude ” is the greater part of the recent literature of basketry ; 
and this is the less excusable, because in the allied art of weaving an ancient, 
idiomatic, and peculiarly accurate vocabulary exists in nearly every European language. 

F. H. Newbeert and T. H. Bryce, M.D. — Doorstep Artt A Traditional Folh 
AtL F. H. Newberry. — The Art Relations, T. H. Bryce. — Some Remarks on its 
Anthropological Bearings, 

Mr. Newberry stated that the early scribblings of children, though apparently 
meaningless, may be shown to be instinctive art products. As development, physical 
and mental, proceeds, the drawings become more purposeful and regulated, and forms 
are evolved that come under the heading of applied art. Illustrations of such forms 
occur in many of the historic styles of ornament, notably in primitive and savage art, 
and the whole region of “ door-step ” art is filled with the designs and application of 
geometrical patterns and drawings created in this stage of artistic evolution. Patterns 
are produced in infinite variety, and are used chiefly to decorate door-steps, hearths, 
and the borders of rooms. Describing the chief points of interest in the examples of 
‘‘ door-step ” art that have as yet been collected, Dr. Bryce pointed out that the designs 
are traditional in character, being handed down from generation to generation. They 
are purely geometrical and conventional. There is no zoomorphic motive and very 
rarely any attempt to represent natural vegetable forms. The art is practised entirely 
by women, and is entirely independent of any outside influence. The question arises 
whether the designs are, as Mr. Newberry interprets them, the expression of primitive 
art-instinct or whether they are a survival. 

Professor W. Bidgeway. — The Origin of the Crescent as a Muhammadan 
Badge, 

Primitive peoples were in the habit of wearing, as an amulet, claws or tusks of the 
most powerful and dangerous animals. These in time were placed base to base, and 
the crescent form resulted, and the Muhammadans therefore adopted a pre-existing 
symbol, and the connection of the crescent with the moon is a later development. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES, 

Africa, Soutli. Witli Plate K. Jolmson. 

Aborigrinal Rock- Chipping^s on the Farm Blau wboschd rift, fiO 
Herbert, South Africa. By J. P. Johnson, 00 

The very interesting series of aboriginal rock-cliippings on the farm Blauw- 
bosch drift, which form the subject of this note, were discovered by Professor Young 
and myself in 1905. At this place the artists had selected a glacially-polished surface 
on which to chip their pictures of man and beast. A photograph of the actual slab 
of stone on which they occur, and which has a special interest to the student of geology 
as well as to the anthropologist, is reproduced on Plate XII of Yol. IX of The 
Transactions of the Geological Society of South Africa, The figures were confined 
to the upper half of the slab and numbered close on 200. 

We had previously visited Riverton and Pniel, and had seen the rock-chippings, 
which are referred to by Stow in his book on The Native Races of South Africa,^ 
and which also occur on glacially-polished surfaces. Those from Blaiiwboschdrift, 
however, are of quite a different type. 

I made drawings, which are reproduced in the accompanying Plate, of a 
selected niunber of these rock-chippings. The outlines of these were first very 
carefully traced on transparent paper, and then inked in on the spot, while the size 
and distribution of the chips were copied as closely as possible. Apart from the 
figure of a plough, of which there was only one example, they are a very representative 
series. 

The three horsemen at the bottom are shown in the relative positions they occupy 
on the rock, as also are the three humped oxen. The highly conventional rendering 
of the former is noteworthy. The large beast at the top and the two in the top 
left-hand corner appear to be purely fanciful. The only probably wild animals seem 
to be the ostrich, hymna, which is very faithfully depicted considering the limitations 
of this kind of work, and the bird of uncertain species. * 

These chippings have weathered to the same colour as the rest of the rock surface. 
On the same slab there are one or two figures which are evidently much more recent. 
In them the chippings are comparatively fresh and show up well against the dark 
background. They are larger than the originals, of which they are imitations, and 
are markedly inferior in execution. None of the chippings, however, can be ancient. 
Neither the plough nor the horsemen are compatible with any antiquity. 

Close by is a rock-shelter where the artists very probably lived. It is situated 
in a low cliff of boulder-shale and has been excavated in a soft patch immediately 
under the hard layer of conglomerate which there forms the top. It is very likely 
that this was originally a small natural shelter which was afterwards artificially 
enlarged. There can, however, be no doubt that the whole of the rock-shelter as it 
now stands was artificially hollowed out. It was formerly much bigger, a considerable 
portion of the roof at the front having since fallen down. The entrance is choked 
with slabs and pieces of the conglomerate. There was, unfortunately, no time to 
make any excavations in search of the stone implements which are almost certain 
to be there. 

These rock-chippings differ from those of Pniel and Riverton in being very much 
smaller. The latter, too, are in outline only, and include numbers of curious symbols 
which are quite absent from Blauwboschdrift. Moreover, the objects depicted are 
mostly difiPerent. 

On a slope about half a mile away I picked up two almond-shaped palaeoliths 
(Catalogue No. 9,630-9,631). J. P. JOHNSON. 
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England : Arcliseology. "Warren. 

Note on some Palseolithio and Neolithic Implements from East DQ 

Lincolnshire. By S. Hazzledine Warren^ F,G.S. Ou 

In tlie course of investigating tlie superficial formations of the East Lincolnshire 
coast, in the neighbourhood of Skegness I have come across some flint implements that 
possess a certain interest from the position in which they were found ; especially as 

neither palaeolithic nor neolithic 
implements have previously been 
recorded from the district, so far as 
I have been able to discover. Of 
course no stone implements are 
found upon the surface of the 
marshland ; for the old neolithic 
surface is deeply buried beneath 
later accumulations, for the most 
part consisting of marine silts 
(warp clay) with Scrohicidaria^ 
which reach, in places, a thickness, 
of thirty feet or more. 

I hope to describe the geology 
of the district more fully elsewhere, but briefly the succession is as follows. The 
most recent formations are Beacli Deposits consisting of sand and shingle, 
dating from the Bomauo-British age to the present day. The material composing 
these beaches has been derived from the marine erosion of the underlying beds. 
Considerably older than these Beach Deposits are the Scrobieularia Clays with 
subordinate peat-beds. These were deposited upon a debateable ground ” between 
tidal flats and a swampy land surface. Below these again we have the Forest Bed,, 
with stumps of large trees rooted in the position of life, and their prostrate trunks. 
These trees are buried in a growth of peat about two feet in thickness, while beneath 
the peat is the old forest soil itself. This 
last was formed when the area was a dry 
land surface and the trees in the full vigour 
of their life, although this old surface now 
descends far below the level of low tide. 

The overlying peat was formed when the 
area had become a swamp and when the trees 
could no longer live upon it. It is in the 
old forest soil and not in the peat that the 
neolithic implements are found — so far, that 
is, as my own experience goes. The 
Forest Bed lies upon a floor of boulder clay, 
and it is into this that the trees are rooted ; 
but overlying the boulder clay and beneath 
the forest there are patches of post-glacial 
Drift Gravel formed by fluvialtile action. 

I will now proceed to describe the im- 
plements found. Figure 1 represents a 
scraper of somewhat unusual form, discovered 
in situ in the old forest soil and under- 
neath the roots of one of the large trees. It was found upon the shore at Ingoldmells 
Point to the north of Skegness, where the Forest Bed rises above the level of low 
tide Its flat face is a natiu'al frost-flaked surface ; it is not made from an artificial 
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flake, hence tlie peculiarities of its form."*^ The scraping edge, which extends nearly 
all round the little instrument, was formed by flaking upwards towards a point in the 
centre. It is nearly circular in outline, being 4 * 4 cm. long, 3 • 8 cm. broad, and 2*2 cm. 
in thickness. In general appearance the implement very much resembles a small core, 
except that it is worked at a much lower angle. At the point (’**') where the angle is 
the highest an effort was made to work the flaking further back by the delivery of 
several blows which, however, proved ineffective, and only resulted in crushing the 
edge ; an effect with which one is only too familiar in one’s own essays in flint working. 
All round the scraping edge may be seen the effects of Avear in rounding off its keenness. 
In mineral condition this flint is slightly peat-stained and lustrous and faintly mottled on 
its upper surface (as it lay in its bed), but quite dull and fresh looking on its under 
surface. It is probably the protection from percolating Avater that was afforded by the 
spreading roots of the tree under which it lay that is the cause of its comparative 
freshness. 

Among the other implements, flakes and cores, found in situ in this bed may be 
mentioned one thin, very keen-edged 
flake 6*0 cm. long by about 2 • 7 tsm. 
broad and 0*7 cm. in thickness — or 

. * • 

rather one edge is still keen while 
the other has been blunted by use. 

This, like the majority of the im- 
plements and other flints from this 
bed is deeply peat-stained, through 
the action of water passing through 
the overlying peat. Indeed, some 
of them are of an almost sooty 
blackness. 

Besides the implements, there 
are also in places numerous frag- 
ments of burnt flint, some of them 
doubtless the remains of shattered 
“ pot-boilers.” 

Elsewhere in the Fenland the 
neolithic implements are generally 
stated to have come from the bottom 
peat.f This has not been my ex- 
perience in East Lincolnshire. In 
fact, as already stated, the little 
instrument figured antedated not only 
the formation of the peat, but also 
the growth of the large forest trees 



3. 


worth noting, as it may 


The difference 

prove of some importance in our chronological succession of events. 

With regard to stone implements found indiscriminately upon the surface, one is 
often troubled with doubts as to how far these may be genuinely ‘‘ neolithic,” and how 
far they may belong, to a later period. Bronze Age remains have been recorded from 
the warp clays above the forest at Hull,f and these are necessarily much later than the 


* Compare the scraper from Bridlington figured by Sir John Evans in his AnaieM Stone JmplemenU 
of Great Britain. 1897. Fig. 219. 

f Professor T. McKenny Hughes, The Archceology and Geograi^hy of the Fenland^ p. 11 (fonm. 
Brit. Archcool. Assoc.^ 1899). 

J 0. Beid, Geology of North Lincolnshire, &:c. (Geological Survey Memoir on sheet 86), 1890-, 
p. 187, See also T. Sheppard, Trans. jBmU Sclent, and F. TJ. Cl^ib^ Vol. I., 1900, p. 122. 
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old forest soil beneath the bottom peat. Some, at least, of these warp or Scrobicularia 
clays appear, therefore, to be of the Bronze Age, and there is little doubt that whatever 
is found in the old forest soil is not later than the Neolithic Age. Whether the peat 
he of the neolithic or of the Bronze Age is a matter of some uncertainty, as I have 
not been able to discover anything in it. But neolithic man certainly occupied the 
district long before its formation ; that is to say, before the depi*ession of the land 
which converted the forest into a swamp, which in its turn destroyed the trees and 
resulted in the formation of the peat. 

The paleolithic implement — which I believe it to be — ^represented in Fig. 2, I 
found in situ in one of the patches of drift gravel, overlying the boulder clay and 
beneath the forest, It was also found at Ingoldmells Point. In type the implement 
is somewhat indefinite ; it measures 7 ‘ 6 cm. long, 6 * 1 cm. broad, and 2 • 0 cm. in 
thickness. It clearly did not flake kindly to the will of the workman, and may perhaps 
be considered as more or less of a ‘‘ waster.” It is, however, very near to a special 
type of which I once found several at Freshwater in the Isle of Wight, The face 
not shown has a good deal of the outer crust of the flint left upon it, and this is 
much glaciated. It was evidently made from a flint taken out of the boulder clay 
below, aijtd this does not appear to be the case with the neolithic implements. A 
further difference is in its condition. It is not abraded or water-worn, it is true, but 
in place of being peat stained it is faintly gravel stained, although not sufficiently 
so to be called ochreous. But the essential evidence, upon which its paheolithic age 
is inferred, is that itjwas found in situ in a patch of drift gravel beneath the neolithic 
soil, and belonging to a different order of geological events. 

The third implement figured was found on a road that had been repaired with 
gravel dug in an old sea beach of Romano-British age near Skegness. This is cleaidy 
palaeolithic in type, but it has unfortunately suffered considerable damage. It — or 
rather that which is left of it — ^measures 7*9 cm. by 7 '5 cm. by 1 *8 cm. in thickness. 
It is holdly worked on both faces, and has a deep ochreous patina which was sub- 
sequently bleached by exposure at the time when the implement was rolled upon the 
Romano-British beach. Now, as already stated, the material composing these beaches 
has been derived from the local boulder clay and overlying beds by marine erosion, 
and there can be no doubt but that this implement came from one of the patches of 
drift gravel overlying the boulder clay, such as that in which the one previously 
described was found. 

The old beaches likewise yield artificial flakes of flint, some of which appear 
to be palaeolithic. But as these beaches (in company with the modern beach) also 
contain others that are obviously neolithic implements from the old forest soil, and 
as the two sets of implements have in some cases all been rolled and patinated 
together, it would be a somewhat hazardous matter to attempt to draw a hard-and- 
fast line between them. S. HAZZLEDINE WARREN. 


Tylor. 

90 


Biograpliy. 

Con£:ratulations to Edward Burnett Tylor. 

The 2nd October, 1907, was the seventy-fifth birthday of Professor Edward 
Burnett Tylor, and anthropologists all over the world join in wishing for him good 
health to enjoy many future years. The Fellows of the Royal Anthropological Institute 
especially offer their good wishes and congratulations, in memory of his eminent 
services to the Institute and to Anthropology. The Council of the Institute has 
resolved to mark the occasion by the gift to Professor Tylor of the Huxley Memorial 
medal, and by dedicating to him this year’s issue of their Journal — a compliment as 
appropriate as it is rare. I am glad to be permitted to add a few words of appre- 
ciation and of eulogy. Professor Tylor’s supreme position in Anthropology has been 
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recognised by his ax^pointment as the first Professor of Anthropology in the University 
of Oxford and by honorary degrees. In his person, that ancient university has accepted 
anthropology as a science to be taught under its ausx}ices. 

Dr. Tylor belongs to a family which has for several generations held «a high 
jposition in the mercantile and philanthropic circles of the City of London, but he early 
broke with the family traditions and gave himself to the study of ethnology, notably 
that of Mexico and the Mexicans. He joined the Anthropological Society of London 
on its establishment in 1863, and became for a short time its foreign secretary. At the 
meeting of 24th March, 1863, he noticed the resemblance between the musical instru- 
ments of the Pans and those of the Aztecs and South Americans ; and he contributed 
to the first issue of the Anthropological Review in May of that year a paper on 
Wild Men and Beast Children.” In July he ceased to hold office in the Society. 

In 1865 he published his great work entitled Researches into the Early History 
of Mankind and the Development of Civilisation^ in which he discussed the gesture 
language and picture writing of various peox)les, their belief in magic, their systems of 
mythology — generally, their arts, customs, and legends — with a view to determine either 
the historical connection between the peoples or the common mental processes out of 
which the arts and traditions spring. In the same year he joined the British Association. 
In 1867 he joined the Ethnological Society of London, and contributed to the Anthro- 
pological Review an article on the “ Phenomena of the Higher Civilisation, traceable 
to a rudimental origin among savage tribes.” In 1868 he joined the CoTuicil of the 
Ethnological Society, aiid in 1869 became a Vice-President. In the same year he 
presided over the Department of Ethnology of the British Association, and in 1879 
over that of Anthropology. In 1879 to 1881 he was President of the Anthropological 
Institute, and in 1884 the first President of the Section of Antliropology formed at the 
Montreal meeting of the British Association. He again served as President of the 
Anthroxiological Institute in 1891-93. On all these occasions his Presidential addresses 
and the numerous papers he read marked important stages in the progress of anthropology, 
and in our knowledge of mankind in the social relation. If I might presume to single 
out one as of especial value, it would he that on a method of investigating the 
development of institutions applied to laws of marriage and descent, read before the 
Anthropological Institute in November 1888. His results are co-ordinated in Primi- 
tive Culture; and the whole subject of anthropology is illuminated and rendered 
popular in the work hearing that title, and in the article “ Anthropology ” in the 
Encyclopcedia Britannicn, E. B. 


REVIEWS. 

Africa : Congo. Mus4e du Congo. 

Notes Analytiques sur les Collections ethiograpliiques du Musee du Congo^ Af 
Tom. II, Les Industries Indig hie s ; Fasc, z., La Ccramique. Brussels : 31 

Published by the Museum, 1907. Pp. 1-194, PL i-xxi. 37 x 27 cm. 

The third instalment of the admirable descriptive series, which is being X)u.blished 
by the authorities of the Congo Museum at Tervuereii, describing the important 
■ethnographical collections in their keeping, deals with the x^ottery of the Congo Free 
State. The two preceding “fascicules” treated, it will he remembered, of the musical 
instruments, and the religion respectively. Excellent as the latter were as introduc- 
tions to the study of the collections in the museum, and as valuable records of the 
objects preseiwed at Tervueren, yet, considered solely as scientific works, they did not 
make any remarkably valuable contribution to our knowledge of the ethnography of this 
region. The contribution under consideration stands upon quite a different plane ; not 
only has it all the good qualities as a museum x^tihlicatlou, which distinguished its^ 
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predecessors, but it is a very able and valuable contribution to ethnograpliical science* 
Though unsigned, it is an open secret that the authors are M. le Baron A. de 
Hanlleville, and M, E. Coart, and it is matter for regret that they should not have 
done themselves the justice of putting their names to such a well-considered and 
thoughtful piece of work. 

The treatise opens with a short discussion as to the origin of pottery in the Congo, 
and the authors argue, very reasonably, that the first stage in the manufacture of pots 
was the plastering of baskets with clay in order to render them watertight and capable 
of resisting the action of fire ; they cite as analagous the resined baskets and the clay- 
plastered wicker granaries which are often found in Africa, but state, “ Les produits 
portant traces de cette maniere de faire, etant essentiellement perissables et ephem^res, 
n’ont evidemment laisse aucuue preuve mat6rieUe dans le pays on cet usage a 
compl^tement dispani.” They will, therefore, doubtless be interested to hear that, 
by a strange coincidence, the British Museum bas just acquired an excellent example 
of a clay-lined basket from the Soutbern Ba-Mbala ; tins, though not meant for holding 
water or for cooking, but for gambling (being, in fact, a “ dice-box ”), affords, never- 
theless, evidence that the practice of lining baskets with clay still exists in the Congo. 

As stated above, the authors consider that the most probable theory relative to 
the origin of pottery is that according to which the exterior of baskets is supposed 
to have been covered with clay to resist the action of fire ; in time the basket would 
decay and a pot would be left. But miglit it not be that the inside of the basket 
was so plastered, as in the case of the small basket mentioned above ? Especially as 
we know of many examples made watertight by an application of resin to the interior. 
Then, as the basket fell to pieces, not only would a pot be left, but a pot which bore 
on its exterior the impress of the material which once surrounded it, the germ of 
exterior ornamentation. This is not meant as a criticism, but rather as a suggestion 
to which the authors might well give their consideration. 

After a consideration of the uses to which pottery is put, and the distribution of 
the art, including a most useful table showing where men and where women are the 
makers of the vessels, the authors proceed to a discussion of technique. In this 
chapter is given a classification and analysis of the various clays, the different methods 
of constructing the vessels, methods of firing, and the various resins and juices which 
are applied to the exterior of the pots. With regard to the second point, the interesting 
appliance used in the Lower Congo, which is in fact an embryonic wheel, is duly 
described and figured. 

Following this is perhaps the best chapter of the whole of this admirable 
treatise, that dealing with form and ornamentation. The evolution of both from natural 
forms, often through the media of basketry and woodcarving, and also from independent 
products of the two latter industries themselves is shown in a most painstaking manner 
and with a singular wealth of illustratiou ; the chapter is a most valuable contribution 
to the study of evolution in form and design, and the authors are much to be con- 
gratulated on the excellent use they have made of the material to which they have 
had access. One of the most singular forms is a type found in the Welle, a vase 
with body of annular form and everted lip aud foot. The authors may be interested 
to hear that small baskets (used to contain tbe olivella shells used as currency) of 
exactly similar shape but without the foot, are made by the ISforthern Ba-Mbala. 
Ornamentation in colours is also fully discussed. 

Tbe fourth chapter deals with the very difficult question of classification ; and the 
authors found that the only satisfactory method is the geographical within wide limits, 
though it was found possible to make subdivisions according to colour, shape, &c. 
Finally, each of the main geographical divisions is given a separate descriptive chapter, 
at the end of which is a catalogue section describing each separate pot figured in the 
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fine series of twentj-one plates which accompany the treatise* Hitherto the publica- 
tions of the Tervueren Museum have been distinguished by the excellence of the 
plates by which they have been accompanied ; those accompanying the present volume 
are even more remarkable. In this case the greater number are reproduced in colour, 
an ambitious attempt which, had it not been perfectly successful, would have diminished 
their value by more than half. But the result is so good that they alone, apart from 
the text, form one of the most important additions to Congolese ethnography which 
have appeared of late. Not only is the colouration well-nigh perfect, but the peculiar 
qualities of surface and patina are reproduced in a way which cannot be too highly 
praised. Altogether the Tervueren Museum is to be congratulated on having secured 
the services of two such painstaking authors, and on having been able to place such 
excellent facilities as regards reproduction at their disposal. 

One criticism might be offered as regards the form of the work : where an illus- 
tration appears in the text in such a position that the latter is divided into two 
columns, instead of each of these columns being made to read as a separate unit, each 
line of the right-hand column is continued across the illustration to the left, and the 
reader is continually annoyed by missing the alignment ; it is a very difficult thing to 
follow a horizontal line with the eye across a gap of even very small dimensions, and 
if the authorities could modify this arraugement in the succeeding parts they would 
thereby make a great concession to the comfort of their readers. These succeeding 
parts will be awaited with the greatest interest by all students of African Ethnography. 

T. A. JOYCE. 
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A Comparative Study of the Mayas and Lacandoncs. By A. M. Tozzer. 
Philadelphia, 1906. Pp. 211. 27 X 18 cm. 

The rapidly-increasing interest in American archicology determined the Archeo- 
logical Institute of America to establish a Fellowship in that subject, tenable during 
four years, and the first Fellow appointed, Dr. A. M. Tozzer, a young graduate of 
Harvard, was sent to Yucatan early in 1902. He was to study the Maya language 
as a philologist and to make friends with the Indians in the hope of discovering 
some remains of their former lore, or knowledge of the characters used in the ancient 
inscriptions. ' 

The philological results promise to be of great interest, but as yet only the 
ethnological part of the Report has been published. In this Dr. Tozzer gives a 
summary of the history of Yucatan (so far as it can he gathered from local traditions 
and from early Spanish writers), touches on the personal and social characteristics of 
the Indians and their industries, and gives a full account of the remarkable religious 
rites which are still celebrated by the Lacandones. 

Although Maya is spoken throughout Yucatan, the purest version is that of the 
neighbourhood of Valladolid, and Benito Can a humble worker on the hacienda 
of Chiohen. Itza, was found to possess a minute knowledge of the intricacies of the 
language. His surname Can (= serpent) may indicate descent from the chanes, 
or serpent-chiefs, said to have originally founded Chiclien. Sitting in his hut day 
after day, there was ample opportunity for observation of the people and their ways. 
They drank, quarrelled, and gossipped without ceremony. A woman might pick up 
an intrusive puppy by his tail with her toes and so fling him outside ; hut usually 
dogs and hens were as much at home as the family. The hens, indeed, were of 
service in keeping down the too numerous spiders, cockroaches, and scorpions, A 
Maya house contains little furniture. There are hammocks, one or two small stools, 
a box, a few cooking utensils, and water-pots, an ancient gun, and the indispensable 
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machete. One marvels at tiie neatness wMcli enables tbe women to keep their white 
robes nnsoiled on the floor of loose earth. 

From the peculiarly isolated position of Yucatan, with the sea to north and east, 
the swamps of British Honduras to the south, and waterless Campeche on the west, 
the inhabitants have developed (or retained) many characteristics which distinguish 
them from other Mexican Indians. The Yucateco is a lively self-seeking creature, 
full of joie-de-vivre^ with a great talent for making money, an imagination which 
produces lies, and a disposition to believe the worst of his neighbour, perhaps due to- 
knowledge of himself. He cares little for religion, and is capable of making an orgy 
of a pilgrimage. It would not occur to him to take trouble for anyone unless he were 
likely to profit by it. In all this, he is the antithesis of the Nahuatl Indian. So- 
in language : the Maya is blunt and sententious, whilst the ISTahuatl is full of courteous* 
expressions. A Maya meeting a friend merely asks where he is going. A Nahuatl 
spends five minutes in reverential salutations.' 

In appearance the Yucateco is well formed and active, with beautiful feet and! 
ankles, and is always clean and tidy, whether in Sunday clotlies or in the little apron 
worn hy every man who works. Those of the towns and villages seem to have just 
a sufficient admixture of alien blood to differentiate them from the true Maya. One 
sometimes sees the latter on a country road — a little brown thing, walking with supple- 
grace and so symmetrical that the small size is not noticed. Professor F. Starr’s mean 
measurement of the stature of males was 1552*4. 

Scarcely any systematic work has yet been done in determining the racial qualities 
of these people. Travelling is difficult iu Yucatan, and although Spanish is usually 
understood a knowledge of Maya is necessary in order to become intimate with them. 
Few ancient tombs or skulls have been found. The greater part of the country is fla,t, 
and being close to the earthquake region it may have been subject to tidal waves, which 
seem to he recorded in the traditions of floods. In that case, everything except the 
great ruins might be swept away, and this would account for the extent of bare rock iu 
a land where in spite of a six months dry season 18 inches of soil have accumulated on 
the paved court of the Monjas building at Chichen since it was deserted. 

Owing to the warfare between the Mexican troops and the independent Mayas, 
Dr. Tozzer found it impossible to come into touch with the latter, and after spending the 
greater part of three working seasons at Chichen he went up the Usumaeinta river to 
the country of the Lacandones, ])etw’-eeii Palenque and the Gruatemalan border. This is 
a wooded district of hills and rivers which had scarcely been entered, except by one 
or two enterprising travellers, such as Carl Sapper and T. Maler, until in recent years 
it was exploited for its valuable timber. The greater part of Dr. Tozzer’s book is 
devoted to this interesting primitive people. He lived for some time in their camps and 
is the only stranger who has been permitted to see their worship. They are a branch 
of the Mayas, having more affinity with the Itzas of Peten than with the present 
inhabitants of Yucatan. The latter, nominally Catholics, retain only a few of their 
ancient rites and methods of divination'; but the Lacandones, left for centuries to 
themselves, have an elaborate system, of religious ceremonies, in which the men spend 
most of their time, except what is necessary for agriculture, hunting, or fishing. Tlie 
father of the family is also the priest. 

Dr. Tozzer considers the religious life of the Lacandones a survival of that of 
the Mayas of Yucatan as described by Bishop Landa. Their prayers are propitiations 
and supplications to the gods to ward off dangers and diseases in exchange for the 
sacrifices offered to them. The ruined temples are believed to be the shrines and 
homes of some of the gods. Mr. Maiidslay describes the ruins of Yaxchilan as 
containing many earthen pots with offerings of incense, some of them recent ; and at 
Chichen Itza the local Indians visit the temple on the great pyramid as if it were a 
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sanctuary. But althougii the Lacandones are aware that the inscriptions in the ruins 
are “ writing,” they know nothing of the meaning. 

Each Lacandon encampment has a sacred hut in which are kept a number of 
earthen pots or braseros^ with a rude face projecting from the rim. Copal is burnt 
in these as incense to the gods, and on the lower lip of the face offerings of food 
and drink are made. These braseros have to be renewed, if possible, every year, and 
new ones are made with prolonged ceremonies, which last several weeks. The old 
braseros are then considered dead. The ceremonies used in consecrating the new 
braseros last seven days and are in the nature of a sacrament. They include the 
offering of the first-fruits of the harvest, and all the people partake of small quantities 
of the sacred preparations of Imead and wine. The bread is posol^ made from maize. 
The wine is called Baltse^ and is made from the bark of a tree so named, mixed 
with wild honey or sugar cane and water. It contains a small quantity of alcohol, 
as it is allowed to ferment. Drunkenness, the desired result, is obtained by drinking 
large quantities and is considered to please the gods. Early Spanish writers describe 
the practice as medicinal, and state that the natives suffered when the missionaries 
stopped it. Under the copal in the braseros there is sometimes (as an “ idol ”) one 
of the jadeite heads or plaques frequently found in southern Mexico. 

Both Mayas and Lacandones have animal surnames, and the latter have a system 
described as follows : — 

(1) They address each other by the tenns of relationship to themselves, cousins 

and brothers being considered the same. 

(2) Each family has an animal name which is transmitted from father to son. 

(3) There is some larger division, and certain families are united under one 

name. 

(4) Each person in the family bears a name as regards the order of precedence 

of birth. 

(5) Each person in the family bears an animal name which varies as the name 

^ under (4) varies. All first ‘ sons have the same name and the same animal 

name. 

The practice of calling cousins brothers {jprimo cousin-brother) is also 

found among the Indians of the State of Michoac^n, near the Pacific coast. Two 
persons there, between whom there was no blood relationship, but who were distantly 
connected through marriage of their relations, considered themselves as brother and 
sister, and it would have been thought impossible for them to marry. 

The Lacandones are entirely self-sustaining. They grow maize, tobacco, and 
cotton, make bows, and flint-headed arrows, hammocks, baskets and some potteiy, and 
the women weave stuffs for their garments. The keeping of bees has still a religious 
significance. In these few scattered families we find survivals of former times in the 
names of many gods, the identity of the rites, pictured in the codices, with those now 
celebrated, the similarity in the offerings to the gods, and the sacrificial cutting of 
the ear with a stone knife, of which many examples are found in the Codices and 
sculptures. An excellent index and twenty-nine plates add to the value of the mass 
of information contained in this work. A. C. BRETON. 


93 


Africa : West. Dennett. 

At the Back of the Black Man^s Mind* By R. E. Dennett. London ; 
Macmillan, 1906. Pp. xv 288. 23 x 15 cm. Price 10^. 

Mr. Dennett is certainly the European who knows most about the W est African 
negro’s secret thoughts. If the aim of his book was to prove this he has fully realised 
it, but if his object was to show us the way by which he has arrived at it, he has been 
less successful. The author has such a thorough knowledge of the native mind and of 
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Ms manner of thinking, that he supposes his readers to understand things which are 
absoliuelj clear to him, hut which are to anybody else wrapped in obscurity. 

The people with whom he deals are the Bavili — a branch of a people whom he 
■calls Fiort. Mr. Dennett expresses doubt whether this latter word is derived from the 
Portuguese word Jllhote^ or is indigenous. In any case it is pronounced fioti or Jiote 
by the natives, when applied in the sense of small, and I can see no reason why the 
author should always write fjort, I have never heard it used by other natives as the 
designation of a tribe, but only as that of a language, a language which includes 
Xivili and Xikongo, and these differ so slightly that they cannot be classed even as 
different dialects. 

To derive the word fioti from hufiia and Kuhata seems only to be justified by 
•the fact that it thus suits Mr. Dennett’s theory. Whenever Mr. Dennett uses linguistic 
proof he takes such liberties that it is almost impossible to find out the slightest basis 
for them. For example, on p. 26, he says that 

Kanga lumhi ; Kanga mheta 
Malamba malamhakana^ XivilL 

means Just as the sun rises and sets, so it is Mainboma’s business to look after the 
crowning and burial of Maluango ; and just as a woman cooks and intends to go on 
cooking (and watching her pots), so Mamboma watches over the Bavili.” 

The first line obviously expresses the idea of the rising and the setting sun, and 
there can be no doubt about the meaning of the last word of the second line. So two 
words remain to be translated, to get the sense of which the author requires thirty- 
five words in English. The Maluango may or may not have explained it so to him, 
but the author gives us no clue to this question. And it is so throughout the hook ; 
Be never states precisely which are his own conjectures, and what is the information 
•obtained from natives. 

Even when the author deals with more concrete matters, such as the ten com- 
mandments ” of the Bavili, the basis of their morals, he makes it exceedingly difficult 
to follow. He says the Bavili classify their sins into five sections, and after explaining 
the first, he thus describes the second : — 

“ The second is found in the horror a native has (or had) of being photographed, 
•and in the magic glass of Nganga Nyambi, who alone is allowed to look into it, to 
discover the successor of the defunct Maluango, made, as they say, in the image of God. 
This mirror-gazing is called Ku Sal a Fumu.” 

W e may guess that this is connected with some tabu, but we certainly cannot know. 

Ndongoism, — The author makes a careful difference between what he is pleased 
■to call Ndongoism and Nkiicism, and he objects to the commonly assumed idea that 
the worship of tutelary images is the religion of Africa. He thinks that it is of small 
importance whether his Ndongoism is religion or not. 

It is rather curious that after such a long stay among the West African natives, 
and after having so thoroughly studied their habits and manner of thinking, Mr. Dennett 
should not have found out that, in reality, no native worships the tutelary images, and 
that it is only the Nkici, which adheres to them, that enjoys this privilege. It is 
•difficult for primitive people to imagine such an abstract thing as a power, which the 
Nkici is ; so they materialise it by giving it an abode in the wooden image or any 
object which forms a charm. This is not a speciality of African religion, for it is 
frequently found amongst Christian religions, especially the Roman Catholic and the 
Russian Orthodox Church ; the Mujik, who is not on a much higher scale of civilisa- 
tion than the West African negro, is unable to imagine divinity, if it is not presented 
to him in the form of a jewelled ikon. These images in all countries, after a certain 
time, get more important than the idea they represent, and it is for this reason that 
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the image of Notre Dame de Lourdes is able to work miracles, which the Holy Virgin 
herself, in other places, cannot accomplish. 

The author objects with much reason to the general use of the word fetish, but 
it would have been much more useful if he had exactly fixed the meaning to be 
attributed to this word and had not replaced it by new words, which not only convey 
no meaning to anybody, but also have the disadvantage of only being used by very 
small numbers of the Bautu-speaking people. 

Mr. Dennett presents to us several fetishes by their names ; there cannot be the 
■slightest doubt that these are exclusively local ; in any neighbouring tribe, or perhaps 
•even in the next village, he could have found images or charms of identically the same 
forms, to which the same power is attributed, bearing quite a different name. 

As for the etymological deductions of the author, he has certainly good reasons 
for explaining words as he does, but these explanations certainly are not satisfactory, 
even for one who has a certain knowledge of African languages. One example of 
this will suffice. He explains that mania matali is connected with the ideas of moon 
•and sun, because mania means the “ cold ” stone found in rivers and valleys, and he con- 
nects this with the idea of the moon because everything looks cool by the moonlight ; 
while matali means, he says, the metallic rocks heated by the sun, and thus stands 
for the idea of the sun. This translation of the word matali is inexact, for it simply 
means rocks — nothing hut rocks, and no idea of sun and heat is connected with it. 

How he finds in the word mwici the stem of rnhu is a riddle to me. 

If Mr. Dennett has no better reason than those given in his hook, it is on a shaky 
basis that he builds up the fundamental law of the Bavili, as spoken by the Malnango 
(pp. 124-5). But -we do not believe that this is the case, and suppose that he has 
failed to express himself with that clearness which is necessary for those who have 
not his experience, and who have not yet learned to think “ black,” as he certainly 
is able to do. It is to be hoped that Mr. Dennett will publish another work on this 
very interesting subject, in the writing of which wo hope he will take into account 
his readers’ deficiencies, and not judge them by his own capacity in following the 
negro’s ideas. E. T. 


PROCEEDINGS OP 

Proceeding's. 

Anthropology at the British Association^ 
Atigust 7, 1907. (Continued from Man, 1907, 87.) 


SOCIETIES. 

British Association. 

Leicester Meeting^ July 31 to QjJ 


ARGHiEOLOGY. 

Professor Ridgeway, F.B.A. — The Beginnings of Iron, — ^Formerly it was 
•generally believed that iron was the gift of Africa to mankind, and if not of Africa, 
most certainly of Asia, Modern research has shown that Egypt did not use iron 
until about b.c. 800, that the Libyans were not using it in b.c. 480, and that the 
Semitic peoples did not use it from a remote past, but borrowed it comparatively 
late. I urged in 1896 and in 1902 that Central Europe was the true centre of the 

use of iron as a metal, and that it was first diffused from Noricum. At Hallstatt 

iron was seen coming into use first to decorate bronze, then to form the edge of 
cutting implements ; next it gradually replaced bronze weapons, and finally took new 
forms of its own. Everywhere else iron as a metal came into use per saltum. Man 
probably found it ready smelted by nature, as the Eskimo discovered it at Regent’s 
Bay and at Ovifak. Some still imagine that it was used very early in Egypt because 
its name occurs in early documents. But this is readily explained, since hematite 
was known and used very early iu Egypt, and the same material was used very 

commonly in the iFgean long before the Bronze Age. But it was treated not as a 
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metal to be smelted, but as a stone to be ground into axes and beads. The Egyptians 
thus knew the mineral and had a name for it, which they continued to employ when 
they had learned its use as a metal from Europe. Others also cling to the belief 
tliat iron was worked in Central Africa from a remote time. But in Uganda, which 
was in touch with Egypt by means of the great lakes and the Nile, iron, as I am 
informed by the Rev. J. Roscoe, became first known in the reign of a king about nineteen 
reigns back (about 500 or 400 years ago). This renders it very unlikely that the 
metal was worked until very late in Central Africa. It is certain that the peoples 
beyond the Caspian as well as those along the Indian Ocean did not use iron till 
quite late, that India herself did not know it at an early date, and that Japan only 
got it about 700 a.d., yet some still imagine that it must have been known to the 
Chinese from remote antiquity. But the earliest mention of iron in Chinese literature 
is about B.c. 400, whilst a bronze sword belonging to Canon Greenwell has an inscription, 
read by Professor Giles, which dates it between b.c. 247 and 220 ; there is evidence 
that bronze swords were being used till a.d. 100, and that it was only then that iron 
swords were coming in. It is now clear that the use of iron as a metal is due to 
Centi'al Europe. 

In the discussion which followed this paper, Professor Naville thought that a 
distinction must be made between the knowledge of iron and its general \ise. In 
Egypt, in the Old Empire, there were two or three cases of iron being found, but in 
the New Empire iron did not seem to have been commonly used. In the excavations 
of Deir-el-Bahari no iron tools were found. The general use of iron in Egypt could 
not be traced before the Greek time. 

Professor W. M. Flinders Petrie observed that the distinction between the sporadic 
and the general use of material must be kept in view. Flint was used for economic 
purposes down to the Roman Age in Egypt, although copper was known for 8,000 
years before. Bronze was known by 4800 B.c., yet did not come into use till 3,000 
years later. Iron was known for 4,000 years before it came into economic use. This 
sporadic use strongly supported Professor Ridgeway’s vie^w of the use of native iron, for 
had a process of reduction been invented, it was unlikely that it would have lagged 
for 4,000 years before its common use, whereas native iron might be occasionally 
discovered and worked by man discontinuously. 

Mr. Arthur Evans pointed out that the great obstacle in the way of Professor 
Ridgeway’s view as to diffusion of the use of iron from a Noric source was the com- 
paratively late date of the early Iron Age civilisation of the Hallstatt area. The 
cemeteries of Southern Bosnia showed an earlier phase, and those of the geometrical 
and siib-Minoan tombs of Greece and Crete a still earlier. No doubt the general 
adoption of iron in the JEgean countries corresponded with the break-up of the earlier 
Minoan and Mycenman type of culture and the. dififusion of an Italian and North- 
Western sword type. But the translation of this type into iron probably effected 
itself in a Southern area. 

Professor R. C. Bosanquet observed that there was very little available evidence 
as to the Bronze Age in Macedonia and Epirus, and even in the northern provinces of 
the modern kingdom of Greece. It was, therefore, impossible to test the theory that 
the general use of iron had made its way into Greece from the north. He described 
recent finds of bronze spear-heads and axes with an iron spear-butt by peasants in the 
north-west of the Peloponnese in a tomb with late Mycenman vases. The presence of 
these axes there might be taken as evidence of trade with Italy, and the iron spear- 
butt, unknown elsewhere in the ^gean, might also prove of northern type. The 
tomb found at Muliana in Eastern Crete had fuiuiished evidence of the transition from 
inhumation to cremation, from iron to bronze, the link between the two interments in 
it being the pottery which in both cases was definitely late Minoan and not Geometric. 
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Mr. W. Crooke remarked that the evidence for the age of iron in India had not 
apparently been fully recognised. Excavations of South Indian interments showed 
iron objects side by side with bronze vases and other objects, which were possibly 
Babylonian. Intercourse between Babylonia and South India had been traced histori- 
cally as early as 800 b.g., and probably existed from a much earlier period. Besides 
this, many jungle tribes manufactured iron by very primitive methods. At any rate, 
iron must have been in common use in the time of Xerxes, whose Indian mercenaries 
were armed with iron. The inference was that India might have been the scene of 
an early independent discovery of iron not derived from Europe or Babylonia. 

Professor J. L. Myres thought that Professor Ridgeway’s argument, that the know- 
ledge of iron as useful metal spread from a centre in Noricum or its neighbourhood, 
stood in no logical relation to his assumption that the question of the early Iron Age 
in Europe was that of the first use of iron at all. For it happened not infrequently 
that materials which had long been known as curiosities in one area were, when 
transferred to another area, discovered to have new utility and widely disseminated 
thence. Not only did iron objects occur in Egypt and the jEgean in earlier deposits 
than in Central Europe, but the forms of the early metal furnaces and the modes of 
smelting pointed to a well-defined duality iu man’s knowledge of iron. Egypt and 
the Mediterranean, with the “ open-hearth ” process, were restricted to a small output 
of iron, and used it as a rarity until the north, with its hlast-furnace ” principle, 
produced iron in copious amount and of a quality more suitable for cutting-weapons. 

Gr. A. Auden, M.A., M.D. — Some Objects recently found in York referable to 
the Viking Period. — During the autumn of 1906 excavations for building purposes in 
the city of York, a few yards from the left bank of the Ouse, have revealed a mimher 
of objects which may with certainty be referred to the Viking period. 

Several objects were found which have not been previously reported in England, 
and amongst these the chief interest centres in a brass chape of a sword scabbard, 
exhibiting an open zoomorphic interlacing design terminating in a conventionalised 
animal head which attached the chape to the material of the scabbard. 

A consensus of opinion upon the objects attributes them to the first half of the 
tenth century — a period which saw the Scandinavian power iu York rise to its zenith. 

Mks. Mahy Hobson. — An Account of some Souterrains in Ulster. — The soiiter- 
rains described are for the most part situated in the two counties of Antrim and Down. 
The materials are rough, undressed field stones, no mortar being used. The buildings 
display great diversity in plan. Greater variety of construction occurs in Antrim than 
in Down. In the former, two described were scooped out of basaltic ash ; in others, 
rocks in situ were used and filled in artificially ; in some tunnellmg had been done in 
harder rock. The entrances are small, but the tiny doorways between one chamber 
and another are even of more diminutive dimensions. 

Tradition assigns the souterrains and the raths in which so many of them occur 
to the ‘‘ fairies,” the “ good people,” the “ Danes ” — and by the latter is meant the 
Tuatha da Danaan, who are said to have lived in Ireland before the Celts. This race 
is always described as a small people. It seems impossible that any but a small people 
could have built and used the souterrains. 

R, M. Dawkins, M.A. — Excavations at Sparta in 1907. — The work of this 
second season comprised (1) the further excavation of the sanctuary of Artemis Orthia, 
(2) the partial excavation of the sanctuary of Athena Chalkioikos, and (3) the tracing 
of the course of the city wall. 

(1.) The buildings of the Orthia site are (1) a temple built probably in the sixth 
century B.C., and lasting on until the third century a.d., although rebuilt during the 
Hellenistic period. Secondly, a Roman theatre, built at the end of the second or 
beginning of the third century a.d., in which the fa 9 ade of the temple was included, 
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oeciipying the position of the stage building. The Roman theatre has now been 
completely cleared. In the arena or orchestral area were found the remains of the altar,, 
built at the same Roman period as the theatre itself. Beneath this altar were blocks 
that belonged to the altar of Hellenistic times, and in connection with them a deposit 
of burned refuse from sacrifices and some late Greek sherds and terra-cottas. 

The excavations show that the cult of Orthia began in the earliest times with a 
large altar. This altar was covered up when the temple corresponding to it was- 
destroyed in the sixth century and a new temple built a little way olF. In Hellenistic- 
times this temple was rebuilt, but lasted on the same site until the end of paganism.. 
Under the late empire it was surrounded by a theatre, from which the rites performed' 
in front of it could be conveniently witnessed. The altar always was in the same- 
place, which it occupied with ever-rising level for at least 1100 years. 

(2.) The sanctuary of Athena Chalkioikos was found behind the theatre on the 
Acropolis Hill. A mass of geometric pottery shows that this sanctuary also goes 
back to a very early period. The building itself was much destroyed, but the finds 
were important. A very fine Panathenaic amphora, bronze statuettes, and a large- 
arcbaic inscription were found. 

(3.) The work of tracing the course of the ancient city wall was continued. This-- 
has again been done largely by the discovery of tiles stamped with the information 
that they were public tiles xised for the walls. The name of the tyrant Nabis foundi 
on some of them connects the building of the wall with him. In a few places the- 
actual wall has been found with remains of towers. 

In looking for the Agora some Hellenistic tombs were found, well built of ashlar,, 
and containing vases and discs of stout gold-leaf chased with patterns of wreaths and 
flying birds. 

PuoPESSOB R. C. Bosanquet, M.A., E.S.A. — Artemis Orthia and the Scourging' 
Festival at Sparta. — The excavations of the British School at Sparta have shown that 
the altar in the precinct of Artemis Orthia beside the Eurotas occupied the same 
position for more than a thousand years. This was the altar before which the Spartan 
youths were scourged, and from it the youth who outdid all others took the title of' 
Bomonihes^ or Victor at the Altar. It has always been assumed that this custom,, 
described in detail by Roman writers, was a survival from the days of Spartan 
independence, but an examination of the passages relating to the custom shows that 
it did not take shape until after the decline of the Lacedaemonian State. 

(1.) In the fourth century b.c., when we have the first mention of whipping in 
connection with the sanctuary of Orthia, a rough game was played there in which the- 
young Spartans had to snatch cheeses (no doubt the offerings at a festival) from the- 
altar, while others armed with whips tried to beat them off. The element of passive 
endurance, so characteristic of the later ordeal, is entirely wanting. 

(2.) This game may have been developed out of a custom, for which there are 
many parallels, of the lads striking one another for luck with boughs cut from the 
sacred tree, the Agnus Castus., which grew in the river bed, and under which tlje 
image of the goddess had been discovered. 

(3.) In the latter part of the third and first half of the second centuries b.c. 
there was a complete break in Spartan traditions. Upon the restoration of the Spartan 
constitution under Roman protection, there was an artificial revival of the old discipline. 
Sparta no longer had an army, and the training of the boys in manly virtues became 
an end in itself, pursued — as the inscriptions found at Sparta attest — in a curiously 
antiquarian spirit. 

(4.) From the first century b.c. onwards the scourging of the lads appears to 
have been a regular competitive examination. The winner was the lad who bore the- 
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greatest number of blows without sound or movement, and the emulation of the boys 
and even of their parents led to protracted contests in which a competitor sometimes-, 
expired under the lash. 

(5.) The theatre recently excavated by the British School was built soon after- 
200 A.D. round about the altar and temple to accommodate the visitors who flocked 
to the festival. It was maintained far into the fourth century. 

(6.) It follows that the cruel scourgings described by Cicero, Plutarch, and many 
other writers were a late perversion of the old Spartan discipline grafted on a traditional 
recollection of the rough game of running the gauntlet mentioned by Xenophon. A 
false idea of the antiquity of the custom has coloured the views of Roman and recent 
writers on the cult of Orthia. At Sparta, as elsewhere, Artemis seems to have been- 
worshipped, on the one hand, as the goddess of fertility, therefore as protectress of' 
women and children ; and on the other as mistress of mountains and woods and the 
wild life in them, and so as protectress of man, first in the chase and then also in war. 
The evidence of the archaic strata suggests intimate relations with Ionia, perhaps 
especially with Ephesus, where ivories of very similar character have been found. 

J. L. Myres, M.A. — The Sigynnca of Herodotus : a Problem of the Early Iron 
Age, — Herodotus describes the Sigynnae as a people who live mainly north of the Is ter ■ 
(Danube), but extend nearly to the head of the Adriatic, “near the Yeneti.” They 
wear ‘‘Median dress,” trousers, and drive (but do not ride) small shaggy ponies. 
The “Ligurians up country from Marseilles” apply the name “Sigynnm” to their- 
pedlars, and the men of Cyprus to their spears. The last-named use of the word is 
confirmed by Aristotle, and by an ancient commentator on Plato, 384, who describes 
this Cypriote spear as a “ throwing-spear wholly made of iron.” Such spears have- 
been found in Cypriote sites of the Hellenic age. Their close resemblance to the 
Roman legionary pilum cannot be due to direct imitation, for the Cypriote examples 
are earlier than the period when Rome reached Cyprus. On the other hand, a very 
similar weapon, the gcesum (which Hesychius describes as a “ spear like a spit, wholly 
of iron,” and which Athenseus states that the Romans borrowed later from the 
Celtiberians of Spain in the first half of the second century b.c.) became known to^ 
the Romans in the latter part of the third century B.c. through the invasion of the 
Po valley by the Transalpine Gcesatce, The home of the latter was certainly within 
the region within which was developed the La Tene phase of Early Iron Age culture ; 
and both the earlier La T^ne culture and the later Hallstatt phases which preceded 
it show great experimental freedom in the modelling of their spear-heads, and close 
approximation to the pilum type of weapon. 

In view of the Herodotean description of “ Sigynnae ” as carrying on retail trade 
as far west as the hinterland of Marseilles, the suggestion is made that the Celtiberian 
prototype of the Roman gcesum is itself a western offshoot of the same iron culture 
as gave rise to the transalpine gcesum. Copious iron workings have been studied 
by Quicquerez on the slopes of the Jura within sight of La T^ne and the other 
Swiss sites of that series ; and the name of the Sigynnm itself seems to survive 
in that of the Sequani,^ who still occupied the Jura and its neighbourhood in the 
first century B.c. 

That sections of the Sigynnm moved similarly eastward is suggested by the 
recurrence of their name on the lower Danube and in Caucasus, in both cases associated 
with “Median dress” and with the same shaggy ponies. In Caucasus they inhabit 
a region characterised by a notable offshoot of the same ealy Iron Age culture as that 
of the Hallstatt region. Intermediate link is supplied (1) by the repetition of the 
name of the Hneti or Veneti in Homeric times in north-west Asia Minor ; (2) by the 
survival, in north-east Asia Minor, of a notable iron culture among folk whom the 
Creeks knew as Chalybes. 
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The suggestion is therefore made that Herodotus may be right in recording the 
same name “ Sigynnm ” as applied to the similar “ throwing-spear wholly made of 
iron” which characterised the Iron Age culture of Cyprus in early Hellenic times, 
more particularly as Cyprus preserves also a peculiar type of iron sword and a group of 
types of fibulae which only find parallel in the Italo-Hallstatt region. 

T. Ashby, D.Litt., F.S.A. — The Work of the British School at Borne during 
the Session 1906-7. 

Professor J. GtARStano. — Becent Explorations in North Syria and Asia Minor. 
— The expedition visited Boghazkeni and Eouyuk, and obtained photographs of the 
sculptures, etc. Thence by Caesarea to the Cilician Grates and North Syria, discovering 

• one Phrygian, some Hittite, and numerous Greek inscriptions. A large sculpture of 
•an eagle standing on three lions was discovered on the banks of the Halys. 

C. G. Seliomann, M-D., and T. A. Joyce, M.A. — On. Some New Types of 
Prehistoric Objects in British New Guinea. — All the specimens described are 
truly prehistoric, since the natives now living in the localities in which they were 
found cannot say who made them, and in some cases cannot even suggest for what 
purpose they ^were used. The most striking of these finds have been made by 
prospectors while sinking shafts, but a single piece of worked obsidian of moderate 
size has been picked up on the surface of the ground on Murua (Woodlarks); 
and on Goodenough Island a long knife-like flake, which had been recently and 
quite roughly lashed to the .ends of two wooden spears laid side by side and tied 
together at intervals was brought for trade. The most interesting obsidian implement 
is an axe or adze with a convex edge and a much-worked tang. The stone objects 
include a stone mortar weighing about 60 lb. and several heavy stone pestles. All 
of these were found by prospectors in the neighbourhood of Yoda Valley, in the 
northern division of the possession. The engraved shells and the most remarkable of 
the pottery finds come tfrom a site called Painu, in Collingwood Bay. On cutting into 
a number of mounds for the pui’pose of levelling the site for a new village fragments of 
pottery and ’human bones with a few stone adze blades and engraved Conus shells 
-were found. The adze blades are of the stone until recently used in the district, but, 
judging from .the specimens we have handled, are on the whole lighter and less eflPective 
tools. The carving on the shells consists of spirals, rectangles, and leaf-like patterns ; 
-on one shell there is a humam face, which as far as its technique is concerned, would 
. easily pass as a piece of work from the Papuan Gulf. The pottery found on the Rainu 
site is superior in make and ornament to that in use at the present day in any part of 
British New Guinea. This part of the find includes club heads (“ pineapple ” and “ emu 
•egg ” types), the necks df pottery vessels, which, from the narrowness of their mouths 
and the length of their neeks, formed parts of vessels which must be called bottles, 
and a large number of fragments of pottery bowls, the rims of which are broadened 
into a flange and are often ornamented with impressed or incised patterns. Applied 

• ornament and practicable handles have been added in some instances, though in most 
specimens the handles are so degenerate as to be ornamental rather than useful. 

Professor W. M. F. Petrie. — Egyptian Soul Rouses and Other Discoveries, 
\[See Man, 1907, 71.] 

Professor E. Naville. — Excavations at Deir-el-Bahari. 

Professor E. Naville. — The Origin of Egyptian Civilisation. \Journ. Boy. 
Anthr. Inst., Yol. XXXYII., p. 201.] 

Report of the Committee appointed to conduct Explorations with the object of 
ascertaining the Age of Stone TJircles. 

Report of the Committee to Explore the Lake Village at Glastonbury. 

Report of the Committee to Explore the Red Rills of the East Coast Salt 
, Marshes. 
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Africa, East. With Plate L. Roscoe. 

Kibuka, the War God of the Bag'anda. By the Rev, J. Roscoe^ QC! 
Local Correspondent of the Royal Anthropological Institute, . Oil 

The following account of the deity is the outcome of notes taken at yarious times 
from old people and priests during the past sixteen years’ residence in Uganda. 

Kibuka and his brother Mukasa are the two principal gods of the Baganda ; 
their home was on one of the islands of the Lake Yictoria. Legends and traditions 
which have accumulated for many generations have made them appear superhuman. 
Most people now believe Kibuka to be a spirit only ; but the fresh light thrown 
upon his history, together with the indisputable fact of his corporeal relics, to which 
I propose to call the reader’s attention, prove the deity to have been a human being. 
Doubtless his prowess during the past, when the country was in a disturbed state, 
gave him the renown which later on led to his exaltation and deification. His cult 
•extended to the tribes around Uganda ; and it is difficult at present to state whether 
Kibuka was first known by other tribes or by the Baganda ; but from the fact of the 
relics being preserved in Uganda it would appear that that country was his original 
home. The relationship between Kibuka and Mukasa, whether twins or born at 
different periods, still needs investigation, as also do their relationship to their so- 
called forefathers, Wanema and Wada, and to Bukulu, who is said to have come 
from the skies. The legend of Kibuka is as follows : — 

Kibuka and Mukasa were the sons of Wanema, who was the son of Musisi, and 
grandson of Bukulu and his wife Wada. Bukulu is said to have come from the great 
god Katonda who lives in the sky and to have settled upon the islands of the 
Yictoria Nyanza ; there he begot three sons — Laba, Wanga, and Musisi. Musisi, (he 
youngest son, had two children, Wamala and Wanema. Wanema’s sons, Mukasa and 
Kibuka, have been the principal deities of the Baganda, and around them cling many 
mythological stories. 

In the reign of Nakibinge, who is the eleventh king in the list of the Baganda 
kings, the Banyoro were pressing hard upon the north-west borders of Uganda and 
the king besought Wanema for assistance ; Wanema consented to send Mukasa to 
help, but King Nakibinge asked for Mukasa’s brother Kibuka. To this Wanema 
assented and Kibuka was sent ; when he arrived in Uganda the army was organised 
and taken to the seat of war and there Kibuka communicated his plans to the troops 
and gave his instructions for the battle. He then went up into a cloud and took up 
his position over the contending armies. When the battle commenced Kibuka hurled 
his weapons upon the Banyoro, and soon they were routed with heavy loss. The 
Baganda followed up their victory and took many captives, amongst them a woman 
who was brought into camp by some peasants. This was contrary to the instructions 
given by Wanema and Kibuka to the army ; they were expressly told not to bring 
•captives into the camp lest the secret of Kibuka should be discovered. During the 
•evening the men talked freely before their captive about the battle, and remarked 
that they could not have beaten the Banyoro without Kibuka’s help. During the 
night when the peasants were asleep, the woman made good her escape, and returned 
to her own people, and told them who had been jfighting for the Baganda, mentioning 
at the same time Kibuka’s place of concealment. When taken before the Banyoro 
leader she said ‘‘ that which kills us is from above.” The following day the Banyoro 
determined to fight again, and also to be on their guard against Kibuka. When the 
battle began Kibuka came sailing over in his cloud, and threw spears upon the 
Banyoro, but one of the latter was ready for him and shot an arrow into the cloud 
which struck Kibuka in the chest and mortally wounded him. He flew* away to 
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Mbale in the district of Mawokota and alighted upon a tree and died there. The 
following morning two men, Nakandigira and Lwoma, discovered him by a mivule 
tree and he came to be acknowledged as a deity {Lubare)* 

Another story runs thus : When Kibuka fled wounded he let his shield fall^ 
and the Banyoro found it, and took it with them. However, they fell ill of a kind 
of plague and many of them died ; therefore, they sent it back to king ISTakibinge, 
who ordered it to be taken to Mbale and to be placed with the body. Nakibinge 
then sent word to Wanema, on the Island Bukasa, of the fate of Kibuka ; Wanema 
told the king to have the lower jawbone removed and put into a bag, and also to 
have a stool made for it. With the jawbone was placed the umbilical cord, Kibuka's 
shield, bell, and knife ; a temple was built where these sacred objects were placed^ 
and he has since been the god of war of the Baganda. 

Another legend says that Nakibinge was also killed when Kibuka was killed, 
and that his body was never found after the battle with the Banyoro. 

Another legend runs thus : Kibuka fled to Mbale, alighted upon a tree, and lay 
there all night ; the next morning the people saw him, and one of them climbed the 
tree (Sezibugo), but Kibuka fell down from the tree and was killed. The people 
built. a temple (kigwa) there and appointed four priests to minister in it to Kibuka; 
their names are : — 

1. hfakatendigira, belonging to the sheep (Ndiga) clan. 

2. Kituma, belonging to the sheep (Ndiga) clan. 

3. Luwoma, belonging to the sheep (Ndiga) clan. 

4. Buvi, belonging to the large fish (Mamba) clan. 

The Temple of Kibuka and his Wokship. 

The temple (kigwa) of Kibuka was situated in the district of Mawokota on the 
south-west side of the capital of Uganda, and adjoins the large district of Budu. 
There, at a place, Mbala, near a large tree of the mivule kind, a wood which 
resembles mahogany, the temple has been kept up from the time of King Nakibinge, 
who lived over 300 years ago ; he is the eleventh king in the list of twenty-seven 
kings usually given by the Baganda. The temple, as all the temples have always 
been in Uganda, was a huge conical-shaped hut ; many of these temples were 80 feet 
high to the apex, and fully 100 feet in diameter. They are enclosed in tall fences 
made of reeds, and have only one entrance, which is always guarded. The temples 
are sacred, only the high priest (Mamdica) is allowed to enter them. Scented grass 
carpets the floor and a wail of reeds forms a second chamber in the temple, which 
is most sacred, and there the deity resides. When the priest enters the temple he 
wears a special dress of barkcloth, and when he is the power of the deity he 
becomes frenzied and speaks in tones not his own, using many obsolete words, so 
that it is difiicult even for his brother priests to understand what he is saying. One 
priest is the medium (Mandwa)^ and the others are ordinary priests (hakahona). 
These latter men listen to what the medium says, and they must repeat what he said 
after the frenzy is passed, because he may utter words of warning to himself during 
his frenzy, when the deity is said to be incarnate in him and to use him as his. 
mouthpiece. 

Kibuka was always consulted by the kings when they wished to make war on 
the adjacent tribes, as well as for other matters ; for instance, when disease or any 
calamity threatened them. In the punitive expeditions the deity was represented by 
one or other of the priests, who carried fetiches from the temple. The priest always 
kept near the general of the army, and placed the fetiches near his hut when he 
encamped,. 
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Only the wealthier people could consult Kibuka on private alFairs, his consultation 
fees were too high for the poorer classes. He required a cow or several goats, and 
beer when the person enquired of him, and 
another fee when the boon asked for had been < 

conferred. If;: . ; -r. 

When the civil wars broke out in Uganda . 

in 1887-90 the Mohammedan population, having 

gained the ascendency for a time, tried to /i 

destroy the old temples and other historical WM J.S 

places. The temple of Kibuka was burned 

down, and the deity was supposed to have been | i 

burned too. After months of careful search it i [ 

was discovered that Kibuka had been buried * If ’ 

by one of his priests, and in this way the I f 

relics were preserved. It was difficult to induce - ^ - 5 ■ 

the man to part with the god, personal fear, | ; .i ' 

as well as the dread of being discovered selling Hj % f 

what w'as still looked upon by many as a real Uk ; 1. ' 

deity, made him hesitate. Upon being assured [ 

that no indignity would ever happen to the 

deity, that he would be housed, and would be 

kept in safety, and also that no one should 

ever know who it was who had parted with 

the god, the man began to consider the ques- 

tion ; he was very much pressed by debt, and 

at length, after naming what seemed to him a 

great sum, he consented to come to terms. He 

stipulated that the deity should not be examined | 

in the country, that the bearer of him should 

not come to the Capital by the direct road, but 

^ ^ X n- 1 • .7 I-'-KIBUKA’S knife AND BELL, 

go a roundabout way, travelling early m the 

morning, or late in the evening, so as not to attract the attention of the people. The 
bearer carried out his instructions and wrapped the god in barkcloths and naats to 

^ _ look like the usual bundle of a 

' • ■ man on a journey ; he took a 

' , I , circuitous route, spent a month 
on the journey, and arrived at 
: the Capital late one night. The 
• ‘j bearer seemed afraid, and fled 
•j directly he had deposited the 
; bundle, requesting it might not 
i he opened, and that Kihiika 
I might he taken out of the 
i country as soon as possible. His 
request was complied with, and 
. j the bundle containing Kibuka’s 
. i remains was sent unopened to 
t . i .. -. England and deposited in the 

Ethnological Museum at Cam- 

Fia. 2 .-kibtjka’s small shield. 

left in the museum awaiting inspection until June 1907, when the result of the 
purchase fully justified the faith reposed in the priest. The contents of the bundle 
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Fig-. 3 — kibuka’s large shield. 


are as follows : — ^A leopard skin, a stool with a hollowed seat (containing the personal 
relics of Kibuka, to be described later on) the twin"^ (mulongo)^ knife, and two shields ; 
the leopard skin forms the mat upon which the other articles stand. The leopard being 
a royal animal, together with the lion, the skin is used as being the most suitable for 
the deity to rest upon. The smaller of the two shields is 10 ^ inches long and 
7 inches wide ; it has a small boss in the centre. Both shields are of the usual kind 
used by the Bagauda, made of wood running to a point top and bott(^m ; on the face 
’of the small one there is a kind of plaited work of cane, stitched on to the wood, 
and the handle on the inside is of cane. The larger shield is 16^ inches long and 

9 inches wide ; it has two bosses 
on the face in the centre, and, in 
addition to the plaited work of 
cane, it has a row of cowrie 
shells running round the edge, 
and a ring encircling the two 
bosses, and two lines of cowrie 
shells which run diagonally from 
the centre to the outer edge. 
To the centre of the large shield 
an iron bell is attached, it is 
2 inches long and 2 inches in 
diameter with an iron ring to 
suspend it, to which the tongue is attached. The bell is made of a flat piece of iron 
bent over, and the sides are welded together ; at the upper end two holes are punched, 
through which the ring for the tongue runs. The knife is also of iron, 9 inches long 
and 2^ inches wide ; it has a rib or ridge runniug down the centre ; on either side 
of the rib are markings, apparently done with the corner of a chisel, for decorative 
purposes. The wooden handle is 4^ inches long, and the knife is 13| inches long 
in all. 

The twin (ntulo7igo)^ as it is called, is egg-shaped ; it is encased in leather which is 
decorated with cowrie shells and tlie oldest known kind of glass beads ; most of these 
beads are pale blue, but one or two of apparently later date are yellow ; it has a leather 
strap for carrying 
it. The so-called 
twin has played 
an important part 

in Buganda cus- .s'’- ; -k ^ 

toms from the ’ ^ 

earliest times. 

There are cere- 
monies performed 
at birth in con- 
nection with it, 

and all through life even the ordinary person has to retain his twin (mulongo). The 
twin (mulongo) is, as I have said, a bit of the umbilical cord which remains attached 
to the newly-born child ; when it drops off it is wrapped up in barkcloth after having 
been rubbed with butter. This cord seems to be to the afterbirth what the lower jaw- 

* The Mnlongo. The Bagauda believe that each child is born with its “ double,” that is, they 
think that the after-birth is a second child, and that it has a ghost which needs to be retained 
in connection with the living child in order to keep it healthy. For this reason the bit of umbilical 
cord which remains attached to the child at birth is retained when it falls ; this is preserved and 
called the twin Qmulongd), 
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bone is to the person to whom it belonged ; that is, the ghost of the person attaches 
itself to the jawbone after death, and the ghost of the afterbirth attaelies itself to the 
bit of cord. Every person is born with a double, viz., the afterbirth which has its 
ghost, and the umbilical cord in some way connects the ghost of the afterbirth with the 
living child. The afterbirth is wrapped up in plantain leaves and buried at tlie root of 
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of which the fruit is used for making beer ; if a girl the tree is the plantain and must 
be one of the kiod of which the fruit is eaten. The afterbirth is buried at the root of 
the tree and protected against wdld beasts, and from that time the tree is sacred until, 
the fruit has ripened and been used. Only tlie father’s mother may come near it and 
dig about it ; a rope made from plantain fibre is tied from tree to tree to encircle the 
sacred one, and forms a barrier to keep anyone from approaching it. All the secretions 
from the child are thrown at the root of the tree by the mother ; when the fruit is ripe 
the father’s mother cuts it and makes it into beer or cooks it, according to the sex of 
the child. The relatives of the father’s clan then come and partake of the sacred feast. 
After the meal the father must go in to his wife, for should he neglect to do so, and 
should some other member of the clan have sexual relations with his own wife first, the 
child’s spirit will leave it and go into the other woman. The naming of a child among 
the Baganda is a ceremony for legalising the child, that is of proving if it is really the 
child of the woman’s husband. At the ceremony the bit of umbilical cord (the so-called 
twin) is • brought out and dropped into a bowl containing a mixture of beer, milk, and 
water ; if the cord floats the child is legitimate and the clan accept it as a member ; 
should the cord sink the cliild is disowned by the clan and the woman is punished for 
adultery. The cord is either preserved by the clan or buried at the roots of the plantain 
tree with the afterbirth. 

In the case of princes the cord is carefully preserved, and the fortunate prince 
who becomes king has the cord decorated and made into a twin ( mulougo) as described 
above. This is handed to the Kimbugwe’s care, who is one of the most important 
chiefs ill the country. Each month, directly after the new moon appears, the Kimbugwe 
has to bring the ^^twin” and carry it wrapped in barkcloths to the king, who holds 
it for a moment or two and then hands it hack to the Kimbugwe. It is carried in state 
to the Kimhugwe’s enclosure, drums are beaten in the procession, and the twin is 
honoured as a king. When it is returned to its bouse it is not put inside, but is placed 
by the door and guarded all night ; next morning Kimbugwe comes and rubs butter 
ou it and restores it to its usual place, inside the temple or hut. When the king dies 
his lower jawbone is removed, and, after a lengthy ceremony of cleansing and purifi- 
cation, it is stitched up in a leather case, decorated with cowrie shells, and placed 
on a stool. The ghost of the king attaches itself to the jawbone, whilst the ghost of 
the afterbirth requires the umbilical cord ; these two must always be kept together to 
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case is decorated with shells and beads. The bag in which these are placed is tied with 
string made from the fibre of aloes, and placed in the basin .on the stool. Round the 
side of the basin barkcloth is wrapped and secured by six rows of cowrie shells ; this 
barkcloth forms a cover to the leather bag ; it runs to a peak and is fastened with 
string. The whole stool with its contents stands 22 inches high. J. ROSCOE. 


Frazer. 

96 


Folklore. 

Not to seethe a Kid in Its Mother’s Milk. Bj/ J, G. Frazer. 

In a volume of Anthropological Essags recently published by pupils and 
admirers of Professor E. B. Tylor, I proposed an explanation of the above rule based 
on the existing objection of African tribes to boil the milk of their cattle. The 
explanation was suggested by information verbally given to me by my friend the 
Rev. J. Roscoe as to the theory and practice of Central African tribes in regard to 
milk, and it was confirmed by evidence which I had extracted long ago from older 
works on Africa, particularly the books of Th. Winterbottom and the explorer 
J. A. Grant. I thought that the explanation was novel, but since publishing it I 
find that I have been anticipated by my friend, M. Marcel Mauss, who had briefly 
but clearly given the same explanation in a review of two recent books on the Masai 
by Messrs. Merker and Hollis {TJulnnee Sociologique.^ IX. (1906), p. 190). Thus if 
our explanation of the rule deserves to rank as a discovery, the priority of the 
discovery certainly belongs not to me but to M. Mauss. This is the second time of 
late that views of mine, which 1 supposed to be novel, have been anticipated by my 
French friend and fellow-worker. While on my side these anticipations only serve to 
raise my opinion of M. Mauss’s learning and acumen, I am happy to know that on his 
side they make no difference in his friendly relations to me. I am sending a similar 
communication to The AtheJiceum^ and I propose to insert a note to the same effect 
in the printed report of a paper which I bad lately the honour of reading to the 
Acaddmie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres at Paris. J. G. FRAZER. 


Australia . Matkews . 

Note on the Social Org^anisation of the Turrubul and adjacent 
Tribes. Bg R. H. Mathews. U# 

In an article contributed to the Royal Society of Xew South Wales in June 1898, 
dealing with various tribes in the Australian States, I made a short reference to the 
Kittabool tribe, occupying the country on the head waters of the Clarence and 
Richmond rivers in New South Wales, and extending over the dividing range to the 
sources of the Logan river in Queensland.* On the present occasion I desire to 
report that the same organisation was in force among the Turrubul tribe, whose country 
reached from the Logan river to Moreton Bay and Pine river, including Beenleigh, 
Ipswich, Brisbane, and other places. The following is a copy of the table published 
in 1898, with the addition of the names of the cycles or phratries, Deeajee and 
Karpeun. The feminines of each of the section names has the suifix gun^ which I 
have omitted : — 


Table I. 


Cycle. 

Wife. 

Husband. 

Opfspeino. 

Karpeun | 

Deeajee - 

Barrang 

Banjoor - 
Terwaiii 

1 Bunda 

1 

Terwain 

Bunda 

Barrang 
i Banjoor - 

Banjoor. 

Barrang. 

Bunda. 

Terwain. 


* Jmrn. Boy. Soe. KS. Wales, Vol. XXXII., p. 82. 
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Descent is always reckoned on the female side, the children taking the cycle and 
totem of their mother ; they do not, however, belong to their mother’s section, because 
the women of a cycle reproduce each other from generation to generation. Taking 
Terwain, the first man in the Plusband” column, we observe that he marries Barrang 
as his usual or No. 1 wife ; or he takes Eanjoor of a certain lineage, as his No. 2 wife ; 
or he mates with Terwain as No. 3 ; or with Bunda as his No. 4. wife. The section 
name and the cycle of the man Terwain’ s children would depend altogether upon the 
name of their mother’s division, quite irrespective of their father’s name. 

Dr. A. W. I-Iowitt, in speaking of the Chepara tribe, says, “ They had no social 
organisation in classes (sections), the regulation of marriage being by locality, and 
descent of name in the male line, ... It was apparently the same with the Turrubul 
tribe on the Pine river, near Brisbane, whose country overlapped that claimed by 
the Chepara.”^ 

The result of my personal investigations among the Kittabool tribe, whose 
organisation is the same as the Turrubul, is diametrically opposite to Dr. Howitt’s 
statements. In November 1898, when reporting the sociology of the Dippil nation, 
which included the Turrubul amongst other tribes, I showed that the Turrubul were 
divided into sections (classes) and that descent was in the female line.} 

I am supported in my conclusions by Kev. W. Ridley, who reported in 1855 : 
The family or clan names at Moreton Bay (Brisbane) are Banclur, Bunda, Barang, 
and Derwain. . . . Every aboriginal native of Moreton Bay bears one of these 

names.”! I^itlley again mentions these four sections in 1866 as existing among 
the Tnrrubnl tribe on the Brisbane river. § 

Mr. Thomas Petrie also confirms my statements as to the sociology of the Turrubul 
tribe. In his Reminiscences^ p. 202, he says : “ Banjur was a class name of the 
Turrubul tribe.” He also mentions Turrwau, which is apparently a variation of 
Mr. Ridley’s Derwain and my Terwain. Mr. Petrie, at p. 141, states that Moreton 
Bay was the name by which Brisbane was known in the early days. Therefore when 
Mr. Ridley says “ Moreton Bay ” he means Brisbane and surrounding district. 

Then, again, Mr. Ridley confirms my observations regarding marriage and descent 
in the Turrubul tribe.]! He says : “ At Moreton Bay (Brisbane) the wife of Derwain 
is Derwain.” This is my No. 3 ” marriage above described. ‘‘ The son of a Bandur 
is Derwain.” This is the case where Bandur marries a Bunda woman, my “ No. 1 ” 
or tabular wife. “The sou of a Barang also is Derwain.” This is when a Barang 
man marries Bunda, my “ No. 2.” “ Sometimes the son of a Derwain is Bunda.” 

This is where a Derwain marries a Derwain, another exam]3le of my “ No. 3 ” wife. 

Sometimes the son of a Derwain is called Barang.” In this case a Derwain man 
marries Bandur, which is another example of my “No. 2 ” wife. Mr, Ridley also 
observed the section name Balkoin, which is used in some parts of the countiy in lieu 
of Bandur (my Banjoor). 

In speaking of the Kaiahara tribe at the Blackall or Bnnya-Buiiya ranges 
Dr. Howitt asserts that “ descent is in the male line.” He also says ; “ While there 
“ is male descent in the classes and sub-classes, it is in the female line in the totems.”^ 
Such a confused and heterogeneous jumble of descent has never been found anywhere 

* Native Tribes of South-East Australia^ pp. 136-137 ; Dr. Howitt’s map of tfie habitat of the 
Turrubul tribe is not correct. 

j" Proo, Amer, Philos. Soc., Philadelphia, Yol. XXX YII., pp. 328-330, with table of inter- 
marrying divisions and map. 

J Journey of a Mismnavy Toui\ reprinted in G. S. Lang’s Abovigims of Australia (Melbourne, 
1865), p. 436. 

§ Kamilaroi^ and Turrubul (Sydney, 1866), p. 73. 

II Op. cit., p. 38. 

4 Native Ti’ibes of South-East Australia^ pp. 229-230. 
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l)j me, nor have I ever seen it reported by any other author. On the same page he 
reports the carpet snake totem as belonging to both Balkohi (Banjoor) and Barrang,. 
hilt remarks that it “ suggests an inaccuracy.” There is no inaccuracy, however, 
for it is exactly in accord with my investigations, because the two sections, Balkoin 
(Banjoor) and Barrang belong to the same cycle or phatry. See Table I, of this 
article. 

On p. 231 of his book Dr. Howitt thus refers to a number of tables of descent 
said to have been received by him from Mr. PI. E. Aldridge, but which are not 
published : “ These (tables) differed considerably amongst themselves in the arrange- 
“ ment of the sub-classes (sections), and in the marriages and descents ; so much so 
“ that the correctness of some of them seemed doubtful.” 

Years ago I corresponded with Mr. H. E. Aldridge and found that he sometimes 
arranged the pair of sections forming a cycle in one way and sometimes in another. 
I accordingly met him by appointment and found that what I have distinguished as- 
Nos. 2, 3 and 4 wives had puzzled him when getting examples among the natives 
and made his tables seem contradictory. 

At page 269 of his book Dr, Howitt refers to the Kumbainggeri tribe on the 
Bellinger river. New South Wales, and after stating their four intermarrying divisions, 
says : ‘^It is not possible to say how these four sub-classes are placed in pairs, 
“ without w'hich knowledge it cannot be said whether descent is in the male or the 
“ female line.” 

In an article published in 1897,* I said the Kumbainggeri sociology was the same 
ill principle as the Kamilaroi, and gave a table of the intermarriages of the four 
sections, with lists of totems. I also showed the equivalence of the sections to those 
of the Kamilaroi. In 1900 I republished that table.f In the tables referred to, of 
which the following is a copy, I showed how certain pairs of sections formed two 
phratries or cycles. I also stated that whether a woman of the Wombocing section 
married Kurpoong or Marroong her progeny was always Wirroong. 


Table II. 


Phratey or 
Cycle. 

Wife. 

Husband. 

Offspring-. 

A 1 

Womboong 

Kurpoong 

Wirroong. 


Win’oong 

Marrobng 

Womboong. 

B . -1 

Kurpoong 

Womboong 

Marrobng. 

Marrobng 

Wirroong 

Kurpoong. 


I have placed the “ Wife ” column first and the “ Husband ” column in the 
middle, and have omitted the feminine forms of the section-names. In other respects 
the table is identical with those published in 1898 and 1900. The sections have 
perpetual succession through the women in a prescribed order and so have the cycles. 
The descent of the totems is also maternal. R. H. MATHEWS. 


Craniology. 

Note on a Cranium -From Bartlow, Cambs. 

Sc,D. 


Duckworth. 

By L. H. Duckioorth^ 0^ 


During the excavation of a lake on the property of the Rev. C. Brocklebank, M.A., 
and close to the great tumuli at Bartlow, a human cranium was discovered in the 
winter of 1904-1906. The specimen was sent to the University Anatomical School 


* Journ, Roy. Soc. N.S. Wctles.^ Yol. XXXI., pp. 169, 170. 
f Queensland Geographical Journal^ Vol. XYI,, p. 41. 
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for examination, and the following notes give the results of a brief investigation of 
its characteristics. 

The cranium seems to be that of an adult female. Only the cranial bones remain, 
the face having been destroyed. The mastoid processes are small, and the occiput 
has the ‘‘ renflement ” so characteristic of many female skulls. In proportions the skull 
is mesaticephalic, with a breadth index of 77 ’6. The maximum length is 183 mm.,, 
and the maximum breadth 142 mm., while the circumference is 518 mm. The 
auricular height is 115 mm., and from this and the dimensions of length and breadth 
an approximation to the cubical contents was obtained, the value being about 1,420 ce. 
This somewhat small figure is again suggestive of the female sex. 

Near the skull, bones of domestic animals, such as oxen, were found. The 
skull is most probably that of a Romano-British inhabitant of East Anglia. It 
may have been contemporaneous with the great tumuli, and it is even possible that 
the individual was sacrificed at the time the latter were raised, but this is mere 
surmise, without any supporting evidence. From its position, close to a rivulet 
which was being enlarged to form the artificial water-way alluded to above, it seems 
unlikely that a separate tumulus ever existed at this spot. Failure to find any 
•other portions of the skeleton is noteworthy. 

The specimen has been added to the University Collection. 

3feasurements. 

Maximum length - - 183 Auricular height - - 115 

Maximum breadth - - 142 Cephalic index - - 77*6 

Horizontal circumference - 518 

W. L. H. DUCKWORTH. 


REVIEWS. 

India. Orooke* 

Natives of Northern India {^Native Races of the British Empire Series). By QA 
W. Crooke, B.A. London : Constable, 1907. Pp. xiv + 270. 23 X 14 cm. UU 

Price 6^. net. 

Few parts of the world are more interesting to the ethnologist than Northern 
India. Here have met representatives of the three great divisions of mankind — the 
white, the yellow, and the black. The intermingling of Aryans, Mongols, and 
Dravidians has produced a racial complex often exceedingly difficult to elucidate and 
classify. No one is probably better qualified to undertake such a task than the author 
of this book, well known for his elaborate work on The Tribes and Castes of the 
North-West Provinces and Oudh^ his Introduction to the Popular Religion and 
Folklore of Northern India. 

Mr. Crooke, out of the wide and deep store of knowledge gained during a long 
official residence in India, has given a most interesting and masterly account of the 
native races of that region to which the name Hiudostan is more properly applied. 

In an introductory description of the country the effect of its varied character 
on the different peoples is strikingly brought out, and their ruthless struggle with 
Nature pictured in a few pregnant sentences : “ There is no region in the world where 
“ the inhabitants live under more diverse conditions, and where they have been more 
“ directly infiuenced by their environment than in Northern India.” 

Whilst admitting that over the greater part of Northern India there is an 
extraordinary mixture of races, “ the present population representing the ilotsam and 
“ jetsam collected from many streams of ethnical movement,” three leading types are 

recognised, which remain distinct only on the very outskirts of the region, viz. : 

(1) The Indo-Aryans, best represented by the Brahmans of Kashmir. (2) The 

Dravidians, represented hy the Gonds, Oraons, and other tribes of the Vindhyan 
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'mountains. Both these are dolichocephalic, a feature which distinguishes them from 
(3) the Mongoloid, which is distinctlj short-headed. The Tepchas of Nepaul and 
Sikhim are examples of this type. The origin of these tliree types is then discussed. 
'The southern origin of the Dravidians is fayoured, the Drayidian-speaking Brahui of 
Baluchistan being accounted for by an upward migration. The Mongols, no doubt, 
-entered to the east of the Himalayas by the valleys of the Brahmaputra and Irawaddy, 
for it is only on this side of Northern India, in Bengal, Assam, and Burma, that 
Mongolian influence has been considerable. The interesting fact is pointed out that 
this Mongolian influence accounts for the broad head of the Bengali, thus throwing 
doubt on the old views that the Bengali and Englishmen were near relatives, and 
affording one more illustration that language must not be relied on as a test of race. 
The whites — the so-called Aryans, unfortunate and ill-omened term ! — entered from the 
west, for it is in the north and north-west Punjaub that they are most distinctly 
recognised. Mr. Risley’s theory that the entrance was by way of Baluchistan rather 
than further north through the Khyber is quoted and criticised. 

The hill tribes are described at some length. First those of the northern hills. 
An interesting account is given of the mongoloid tribes of Assam and its borderland. 
Of these the Nagas attract most attention, remarkable for a combination of savagery 
.and culture, for their elaborate laws regulating the genua or taboo, and for their social 
unit not being the village, but the Khal or Sept, an exogamous group of brethren by 
blood, at war with the rest of the world. 

Passing to the Western Himalayas ; in the great valley of Kashmir is a 
remarkable mixture of races. To the north, in the upper valley of the Indus, are the 
-Hards, of Aryan stock, holding the cow in abhorrence, abstaining from milk and butter, 
and even from using cow-dung as fuel. Further inland are races of Indo-Thibetau 
type like the nomadic Champas, the Eadakhis, and Baltis. In the inner ring of hills 
•the Indo-Aryan element predominates ; the Brahmans and Rajputs at the top, the Hums 
at the bottom. The Khasiyas of Kuman, the Gurkhas of Nepaul, whose disregard of 
»caste restrictions tends to make them such good soldiers in our Indian army, the 
Pathans of the north-west frontier are passed in review. The last-mentioned may 
be said to exemplify on the west the savagery exhibited by the Mongolian Nagas 
mi the east. 

The tribes of the Southern Hills, stretching from the Gulf of Cambay across to the 
Bengal Delta, owe their less savage condition to some extent to the easier accessibility 
of these ranges, and the varied character of their mode of life and religion to the 
Afferent degree to which they have been influenced by the Hindu races of the Ganges 
valley and Rajputana. Passing from east to west we find the Kolis ; the Bhils with 
their primitive beehive huts and gross animism, yet having an efficient tribal organisa- 
tion ; the Gonds, the only Hravidiaii race in Northern India, which founded kingdoms and 
established a polity of its own ; the Oraoiis, earliest settlers on the plateau of Chota Nag- 
pur, pure-blooded Dravidians, speaking an almost pure Dravidian dialect, with marriage 
of a most primitive character ; the Paharias, inhabiting the Rajmahal Hills jutting out 
on to the Ganges, the wildest and most backward of the Bengal aborigines. Prue 
•children of the hills, they refused the offer of the British Government to cultivate an 
unoccupied tract of land within the range known as Daman-i-Koh, on the skirt of the 
hills, which was accordingly handed over to the bantals, more enterprising, pure 
Dravidians, whose remarkable and curious history, told in a few graphic pages, must 
appeal to every one who deshes to see our Indian rule animated by justice and sympathy. 

As might be expected from the author of The Tvihes ctud Castes of the JSfOTth- 
ff^esi Provinces^ the subject of caste is dealt with at some length. Two chapters are 
devoted to it. They are, perhaps, the most interesting and informing portion of the 
book. Whilst apparently regarding the question of the origin as an unanswerable one, 
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Mr. Crooke is very definite in regard to its antiquity. Rejecting the Brahman belief in 
its originating in a far, distant, unknown, nebulous past, he puts its beginning about 
'600 B.C., and it was then only in the forming. The diiferences between tribe and caste 
■are succinctly summarised, and, though not going so far as Mr. Nesfield, the point is 
•emphasised that caste is indicative of function, of following, of occupation, and, moreover, 
is not immutable, but has undergone much modification and reconstruction. An account 
'Of the Rajputs and Jats is then given, illustrative of what may he called tribal castes, 
iind of the Brahmans and Dorns, functional castes, of which the last-named tribes form the 
highest and lowest term respectively ; between these two extremes comes the great mass 
of the population of the plains forming the agricultural, commercial, and industrial 
castes. The task is then attempted of aivauging or classifying these castes in some order, 
.and in so doing much interesting and valuable information is given of the varied life of 
the dense population of Northern India. We are further assisted in gaming aii insight 
into Hindu life by a vivid account of the village and its industries. The blacksmith, 
•carpenter, potter, weaver, all pass before ns, a few passages by the sympathetic and 
iicute observer giving a life-like picture of the native at work. The keen struggle for 
existence of the teeming millions is brought home to us, especially in relation to the 
eultivation of the soil. Here is a picture of the life of the agriculturist : ‘‘You may 
watch him in the working season as he starts at sunrise, with his plough over his 
shoulder aud driving his pair of lean oxen before him. If work be pressing he and 
“ his hired men pass the day in the fields, eating at noon the simple meal which one of 
his little girls brings to him from the house. After a siesta in the shade and a pipe 
“ he resumes his work, aud returns in the evening, the ‘ time of the cow’s dust,’ as be 
calls it, when the cattle come home from pasture, and the air is thick with the dust 
“ which they raise in the narrow field-paths. If work he light he dines at home, bathes 
at the village well, and enjoys the luxury of doing nothing, which no one in the 
“ world loves so well. Then the day closes with a smoke and a chat at the village 
rest-house. Stretched on a mat or crazy cot he sleeps the sleep of fatigue, heedless 
“ of the howls of the jackals on the outskirts of the village, answered by the pack of 
“ pariah curs which support themselves on rubbish and carrion. The care of his fields 
is ever on his mind. The amount of rain aud the periods at which it falls may suit 
one crop and ruin another, . . . It is a dull, monotonous life. . . . But hard 

“ as his lot often is, he is quite content if he can escape the greater evils, famine and 
“ pestilence ; if he has means to marry his children and perform the- death rites for his 
relations according to the usages of his caste. At other times he is satisfied to stroll 
round bis fields and watch the si^riiigiug or the ripening crops, and the great white 
oxen chewing the cud at the stall.” 

We are then introduced to the life and occupations of the. women — the woman 
working on the land, spinning cotton, husking and grinding corn. “ W omen start flour- 
grinding in the last watcl\ of the night, and, riding through a village in the grey 
dawn, you will hear the creaking of the querns and the low, sad song of the women.” 
The brighter side is shown in the meetings at the mill, the pleasanter work in the 
opium field, the collecting of the fleshy corollas of the remarkable Mohwa tree, the 
fetching water from the well, “ The little children cling to their mothers’ skirts as 
they go for water, and dabble their tiny feet in the water as the matrons fill their 
jars.” The whole account is characterised by the light touch of the artist combined 
with the keen insight of the scientific observer, a combination as rare as it is valuable. 
One’s only regret is that there is not more of it. 

The chapter devoted to “ Child Life ” is illuminating, thought-compelling. As 
a study of the child in relation to its environment there is food for thought in regard 
to the child problem much nearer home. The lack of reticence so characteristic of 
the Indian peasant’s life, the early precocity of the child owing to the crowded state 
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in -wliicli the people live, apply in a greater or lesser degree to the least fortunate 
part of the population of every crowded part of the most civilised community. The 
early inoculation of the child in all the intricacies of caste and taboo helps to explain 
the hold these institutions have over the population generally, and also the sedateness,, 
ease of manner, and old-fashioned mode of thought and speech which Miss Sorabji 
has so well described in her studies of Indian children. Yet India, like all other 
countries, shows us that the child’s mtnd is the same all the world over. The boys 
play the games of tipcat and prisoner’s base, and blind man’s buff is a favourite with 
little children. Jumping and hopscotch are among the amusements of little Punjabi 
boys, “ while mere babies make mud pies, build houses with potsherds, or tease puppies 
“ quite like civilised children.” Among toys tops are most popular, the pegtop^ 
humming top, and teetotum being the favourites. The little girls are less fortunate^ 
for early marriage puts an end to games. They have their dolls, however, but 
the life of the doll has a tragic end. It is taken to the river bank, thrown into the 
stream, and as it floats away is beaten with rods by the village lads. This curious 
custom is supposed to have some connection with serpent worship. 

The rites attending birth, marriage, and death are described, and how they are 
intended to counteract taboo explained. That fundamental fact in the Plindu faith, the 
belief in metempsychosis, crops up on every hand, and the profound influence it exerts 
on the whole life of the Indian becomes only too apparent. One of its most curious 
bye influences is seen in the burial instead of cremation of children, usually under 
the threshold, so that their souls may remain on earth to be reincarnated in the 
household. Old survivals are seen in the existence of matriarchy in some tribes, and 
the exposure of the corpse on a platform by the Nagas of Assam, from which the 
bones are subsequently removed and stored in an ossuary. 

Under the head of ^‘Popular Religion and Belief” is given an able exposition of 
animism, the basis of the popular beliefs of the North Indian peasant, who regards the 
world around him as peopled with spirits controlling all the conditions of his life. 
Those which are evil affect him more than those which are good. He is consequently 
much more concerned in propitiating the former than in worshipping the latter. How 
such a belief is fostered by the environment of the hillmen, by the mysteries of the 
jungle, and the want of any clear dividing line between man and animals is brought 
out with admirable' force. The last point leads to animal worship, arising out of the 
utility or fear of the animal or the possession by it of peculiar characteristics such as 
those of snakes. This suggests totemism, but “ it is difficult to say where animal 
“ worship of this kind euds and totemism begins, and it is very doubtful whether 
“ totemism does form an important element in the popular religion.” 

The work concludes with a chapter on magic, shamanism and witchcraft, beliefs 
concerning which are closely connected with animism. Magic and religion originating 
in a common root develop at first along parallel lines, and their separation can hardly 
be said to have yet taken place among the forest tribes, in wdiicli the priest and 
medicine-man are one and the same person. The separation is seen when spell and 
prayer can be distinguished. How slowly this takes place is shown by the greater 
importance attached to the mantras or spells even in the higher grades of Hinduism. 
Magic, imitative and contagious, is illustrated by examples from Hindu, Mahommedan^ 
and Jungle tribes. Imitative magic is well seen in rain-making ; and here it is to be 
noted that to be successful the performer must be nude and his hair loose and flowing. 
Contagious magic is most commonly used in cases of disease ; e.p'., among the Santals, 
to discover the person responsible for disease one method is to tie up small portions 
of rice in pieces of cloth marked with the names of all the females in the village 
who have attained twelve years of age and to put them in a white ant’s nest. The 
person whose name is on the packet, in which the rice is eaten, is the guilty party. 
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Much importance is attached to the words of the spoken spell, one of which, for the 
removal of toothache, might possibly strike a sympathetic cord in more civilised 
persons suffering from the same complaint. “ Teeth ! teeth ! yon are 32 ! What 

quarrel is between ns ? 1 will do the earning, you may do the eating, and live 

happily with me till I die.” The shaman or medicine-man with his imagined 
powers over evil spirits, exorcising them or controlling them in connection with 
disease, plays no unimportant part in the lives of the people. Almost every village 
has its witch, who, like the similar unfortunate creature of the old-time English 
countryside, is now protected from the cruelty of her neighbours by British law. 

There are thirty-two excellent illustrations from photographs of different types 
of natives, of industries, and scenes. Unfortunately, through some error, nearly all 
the references to them in the text are wrong. A very useful bibliography is added. 
There is only one complaint to be made, it refers to the map, which is very deficient. 
In fact, it is of comparatively little service in following the contents of the hook. 
This is a defect common to all the volumes of this series so far published. It is 
much to be regretted that those responsible for the series should have allowed so 
serious a blemish to creep in. No better means could he adopted for repelling instead 

of attracting the general reader to works of this nature than to offer him a map to 

guide and illustrate his reading which can only confuse and irritate him. E. A. P. 


Africa, Congo. Halkin. 

Quelques Peuplades du district de VUeU: I. Introduction, Les Ahahua. Par 4f|||' 
Joseph Halkin, Professeur d’Ethnographie de rUniversit6 de Li6ge. Liege, lllll 
1907. Pp. 155. 25 X 17 cm. 

This interesting hook, which will be welcomed by all students of African ethnology, 
is the first of a series in which Professor Halkin proposes to deal with the people of 
the Uel6. We sincerely trust that he will not allow his investigations to stop here, 
hut will give them a wider range, and, if we may make a suggestion, we would 
urge him to publish, in the subsequent parts of his work, the type photographs, to 
which frequent references are made, and also any vocabularies he may have been 
able to collect, however small these may he. It is a matter for regret that Pro- 
fessor Halkin has not attempted to draw any conclusions from his material, as he 
is eminently fitted for the task, and any conclusions would have been of great value, 
especially as the statements he publishes are often contradictory. This, of course, is 
due to the plan of the book, which consists of a collection of observations made by 
different travellers at different times. Possibly in a subsequent part Professor Halkin 
will summarise all the evidence which he has so laboriously collected, and thereby 
still further add to the debt which students of ethnology owe him. 

In the notes which follow we have attempted to give a brief account of the 
contents of this valuable book. 

The Ahahua inhabit that part of the Uele district of the Congo Free State which 
is situated between the Bomokandi and the Rubi, roughly speaking between latitude 
2^ 40' and 3“ 30' north, and longitude 25° to 26° 30' east. The sub-tribes of the Ahahua 
are the Bwopeubere, Babanda, Baganji, Baduda, Babul i, and Baieii (spelt by the 
author Baieou). The Baieix are divided into the Balisi and Benge, while the Bangingita 
are also said to be a part of this sub-tribe. 

The chief and favourite occupation of the men is hunting. Game is driven by 
dogs into enormous nets and there killed with spears and small arrows with iron or 
wooden heads. Fishing is practised by women, who dam a river and take the fish 
out with their hands. Fishtraps also are laid, and sometimes a river is poisoned. 
Agricultural work, except forest clearing, is done by women. The plantations are as 
a rule situated at some distance from the village, the chief crop being bananas, but 
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casava, sweet potatoes, maize, and vegetable marrows are also cultivated. This forms- 
the basis of their food ; rats, locusts, lizards, snakes, some insects, and crocodiles are 
eaten as dainties. The eating of hippopotomi is, however, strictly prohibited, and in 
some sub-tribes there is a tabu on gorillas and leopards. The people are great cannibals,, 
but only prisoners taken in war with other tribes are eaten. Beer is made from maize, 
and bananas. Tobacco is in general use. 

Physically the Ababua are said to be the finest of all the inhabitants of the Congo.. 
They are tall and slim, but their endurance does not appear to be very great. They 
are naturally hospitable, and are distinguished by a great love for freedom, but the fear 
of losing their independence makes them suspicious of strangers. This characteristic 
is justified by their history, since they have lost, in wars with the Azande, a great 
part of their territory, which originally stretched much further to the north across, 
the Ueld. 

The population consists of chiefs, freemen, and slaves. These last are all 
Ababua. Defaulting debtors, prisoners taken in inter-tribal war, and children of slaves 
make up the slave class. 

Both sexes paint their bodies, the ordinary pigment being camwood. Lines are 
drawn on the back, legs, and arms, with white clay and charcoal. Cicatrisation is- 
practised, and is principally applied to the breast and abdomen. If, as stated, the 
Ababua originally formed one tribe, it is probable that in former times the tribal mark 
in general use was a lateral band on the forehead, composed of four or five lines of 
punctures, sloping slightly towards the root of the nose. The centre of the ear is- 
pierced, and the hole enlarged so as to allow of the insertion of a disc of wood or ivory 
5 cm. in diameter. Several holes are made in the helix, and string, small brass rings 
or beads inserted. Some individuals also pierce the lobe and greatly enlarge it. 
Women wear on their legs spirals of fine iron wire. Young women wear a girdle of 
two or three rows of iron rings round their loins. The ornaments worn by the men 
are an iron anklet and necklaces of human teeth. Children and virgins go naked, 
but when a girl has had intercourse she wears a small piece of bark cloth, a few 
centimetres square, in front of the pudenda. Men wear bark cloth passed between the- 
legs and attached to a girdle composed of bark string, ending in a bundle of hair or 
a wild cat’s tail. 

The villages, built for choice in the forest, are of great extent, so much so that,, 
although they are far apart, the population is extremely dense. The huts of the 
Ababua are a striking example of the instability of native habits. De la Kethulle 
found huts of a beehive shape amongst the Baieu, and Dr. V6dy saw some of cylindrical 
form with a conical roof, the walls being made of a single strip of bark about seven 
metres long. In certain villages walls made of poles and mud are substituted for these 
bark walls, but in the majority of cases the huts are quadrangular, the walls being made 
exclusively of mud, kept in position by a few stout poles. These latter huts have 
two entrances, situated at opposite ends. Each hut contains two or three beds (about 
160 cm. long and 60 or 70 cm. broad) made of beaten clay and covered with mats. 
Chairs are made ; boxes, made of bark on a wooden base, contain the various posses- 
sions of the inhabitants. The fire, obtained by friction, is situated in the middle of the 
hut, but without any especial place. The village is built in the form of a long street,, 
in which is situated a big shelter with a roof similar to those of the huts, in which 
men with nothing to do spend the day. A sentry is posted before the shelter day and 
night. Villages are often built in places where swamps form a natural defence, but- 
where this is not the case an artificial hedge with only three or four entrances 
surrounds thena. 

Iron ore is found at a depth of two or three metres. It is smelted with charcoal, . 
several pairs of bellows being used, and the metal thus obtained is beaten on a stone ^ 
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with a cylindrical or quadrangular piece of iron. After it has been freed from its- 
impurities it is beaten by smiths into the required kind of tool or weapon. The bellows- 
are formed of cylinders of clay or wood, one end of which is covered with a loose 
skin, moved by long wooden handles attached to it. 

The Ababua appear to weave rough fibre cloth, but further information about this 
is much to be desired. It would also be interesting to know what Dr. Vedy, quoted by 
the author, means by “ tissu vdgetal tresse,” which he states is worn by the men. For 
sewing, work done exclusively by the men, native-made iron needles and fibre are used.. 
Caps made of skin, straw, or basket work seem to be worn by important men on festal 
occasions. Fish-traps, caps, mats, and sheaths for lance blades are made of basket- 
work. Pots are made without a wheel, are nearly all spherical in shape, and are 
unornamented. Handles for tools, gongs, and masks, the latter worn when dancing,, 
are carved out of wood. 

Child murder and abortion seem to be of frequent occurrence but are not regarded 
with approval. No initiation ceremonies are performed. Women manifest a feeling 
of shame by hiding the face with the hand. Intercoimse before puberty is common, 
but virginity in brides is highly valued. Prostitution and sexual abnormalities are 
unknown ; masturbation is frequent and is unreproved. Marriage by capture is of 
common occurrence but frequently results in war between the two villages ; properly 
the husband ought to buy his wife, her consent not being absolutely necessary. 
Polygyny is general, and girls are often sold at a very tender age. Men usually take 
their wives from other villages than their own and the marriage is celebrated by 
dancing, eating, and drinking. Conjugal ' fidelity is expected of women but not of 
men. In cases of adultery, the injured husband may in theory kill both the culprits, 
but as a rule the erring wife is. only beaten and the man escapes with a heavy fine. 
Divorce exists. If the husband is tired of his wife he simpl}" orders her to return 
to her parents. In this case the price paid for her, or a part of it, must be restored, 
but frequently one of her sisters is given in compensation. A woman who has borne 
two or more children to her husband cannot be divorced. 

The father is absolute head of the family, but he cannot sell his daughters other- 
wise than in marriage. This right, as well as the chieftainship and other property,, 
descends in the direct male line. Adoption exists and no difference is made between 
adopted and natural children. 

Old people are well cared for and respected. In general it may be said that the 
Ababua have a great respect for family ties. Children if disobedient are beaten. The 
games played by the children are : — The whipping top, swing, a game called liagboi,”' 
which consists in one child throwing a bent piece of wood which the other must catch 
with a loop of string. They play with rubber balls also. Only men and boys play 
games (together). Females are excluded from all games. Musical performances are 
reserved to the stronger sex. 

The most frequent diseases are fever and dysentery. Many medical plants are 
used and applied by the fetish man. 

Only death from old age is considered as natural ; if young people die it is 
believed that they have been killed by someone possessed by likunchi ” (a foreign 
word), which corresponds to the evil eye, and the suspected individual is submitted 
to a poison ordeal. Dr, V6dy, quoted by the author, knows of cases where the accused 
was first killed and then his entrails searched for the “liknndu,” which is always found, 
as it is the gall bladder. 

The dead are buried at a depth of about one metre on a bed ; after a month 
they are exhumed and buried in another place. This ceremony is repeated at regular 
intervals as long as the parents live. At each exhumation there is renewed lamentation, 
and if the bed has decayed a new one is provided. The gifts to the dead consist only 
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of food and are placed on the grave. An Ababua killed in war is cremated, to prevent 
him being eaten by the enemy ; the ashes are carried to his village and buried there. 

The Baieii before burying the body extract its entrails and dry the corpse for 
several weeks ; all objects which belonged to the deceased are put into the grave 
with him. The sacrifice of women or slaves is practised. 

The Ababua do not believe in any god. 

The power of the chiefs is purely nominal, their principal duty consisting of 
presiding in the court of justice, where they are advised by the elders. Murder 
without provocation, adultery and theft are punishable by death. 

In our opinion it is clear that the Ababua and Baieu are two different people, 
although there may be I'esemblances between them, due to long defensive alliances. 
The author apparently considers them as one tribe, but neither he, nor his informants, 
give any reason for this opinion. Wlien we consider tliat the Baieu, like the Ababua, 
.are divided into sub-tribes, that their huts are circular, whilst those of the Ababua 
are rectangular, that their burial customs differ greatly, and that tribal cicatrisation 
marks have not been observed amongst the Baieu, we must come to the conclusion 
that we have to deal with two different tribes, whose customs have a tendency to 
assimilate, as in the lints, where all transitional forms may be found. The author 
•says in his introduction that he does not consider his work definite, and we hope 
that his further researches will clear up this problem. E. TORDAY. 


PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Proceedings. Oongres Prdliistoriqne de France. 

Third Session^ held at Autun^ Saone et Loire, I2th to ISth August, 1907. lAI 
This Congress was inaugurated by a public meeting at the Theatre of the lUI 
picturesque and interesting city of Autun, on Monday, 12th August, at 10 a.m., under 
the presidency of Dr. Adrien Gnebhard, whose researches among the ancient camps 
und entrenchments of his countzy are well known. This meeting* was addressed by the 
Mayor of Autun and several local notabilities, by the President and other officers, and 
by a representative of the Minister of Public Instruction. The mayor gave a reception 
in the evening at the Hotel de Yille. Monday afternoon and Tuesday and Wednesday 
were devoted to reading papers, of which there were about seventy, classified under the 
heads of paleolithic, neolithic, camps and enclosures, and metal age. On Tuesday 
•evening the President (Dr. Guebhard) delivered a public lecture at the Theatre on the 
•development of camps, entrenchments, &c., illustrated by a great number of lantern 
slides, and on Wednesday evening thj*ee exhibitions of lantern slides were given at the 
College, where all the ordinary meetings had been held. These were by Dr. Henri 
Martin, of Paris, of hones of horses and oxen worked by man in the Mousterien 
‘epoch, by Dr. Baudouin and Mr. Dickens, of Japanese dolmens, &c., and by Mr. A. L. 
Lewis, of British rude stone monuments. Nearly 200 members attended the Congress, 
.amongst whom were the following Fellows of the Royal Anthropological Institute : — 
Dr. Oscar Montelius (Hon. Fellow, Stockholm), who read a paper on La Periode de 
la T^ne en SuMe,” Dr, H. 0. Forbes (Liverpool), and Mr. A. L. Lewis (V.P., 
representing the Institute). Excellently arranged excursions were made in and around 
Autun on I2th, 13tb, and 14th August, to Mont Beuvray (the Gaulish and Roman 
Bibracte) on 15fch, to dolmens at La Rochepot, Flaguy, and Borgy, and to the Gallo- 
Roman and neolithic station of Chassey on I6th ; to Macon and Sol litre on l7tli, and 
•to Aiise Saiiite Reine (Alesia) and les Laurnes (where also the “ dislocation ” of the 
Congress took place) on the 18th of August. A, L. L. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

Egypt : Archaeology. With Plate M. Naville. 

Excavations at Deir el-Bahari (1906-7). Btj Professor Edouard 4 A A 
Nmilk, Hon. D.C.L., LL.D., D.PhiL, DXitu 

The excavations of the season 1906-7 have brought to its close the work at 
Deir el-Bahari. During that winter, when I had the help of Mr. C. T. Cnrrelly, 
Mr. M. D. Dalison, and Mr. J. T. Dennis, and for a short time also that of Mr. H. R. 
Hall, we completed the clearing of the end of the valley. The mountain with its vertical 
cliffs is visible along the whole serai-circle in which stood the two temples of Deir 
el-Bahari ; one on the south, the first in date, now very ranch ruined, but of great 
interest as being the only temple we have 
of the XI dynasty ; and one on the north, 
partly built on the enclosure of the other 
one, the groat funerary temple of Queen 
Hatshepsu, the proud princess of the 
XYIII dynasty. 

The site now produces a striking 
impression. It is one of the chief attrac- 
tions of Thebes. Except for one third of 
the great temple, which was excavated by 
Mariette, the clearing of Deir el-Bahari, 
and especially the discovery of the old 
temple, is entirely due to the Egypt 
Exploration Fund. It has been the work 
of ten winters of excavation and one winter 
of repairs, between 1893 and 1907, with 
an interruption of a few years. 

; In spite of the state of utter ruin of 
the old temple, we can foimi an idea of 
the appearance of the site in old times, 
though we must not suppose that it ever 
was in a perfect state of completeness. 

Very soon after the XVIII dynasty, 
probably already under the XIX, the older 
temple was neglected, and was used as a 
quaiTy. As for the north part of the 
middle terrace of the great temple, it 
never was cleared of the chips produced 
by the cutting down of the rock in order 
tp bnild a colonnade against it. In this respect the old Egyptians were as careless 

as those of the present day. 

The task of this winter was to excavate the hack part of the temple, starting on 
the east from the pyramid and the colonnade behind it, and progressing towards the 
mountain on the west. The whole space on which stood the constructions we 
discovei-ed this season has been cut out of the rock, which lines that space on three 
sides, with vertical faces against which were built walls adorned with sculptures. 

Last year we stopped at the sixth column of a kind of avenue, consisting of a 
single row of columns on each side, along the wall. In the court, which was in the 

middle, we discovered the entrance of a sloping dromos or passage, choked by 

enormous stones. We could not enter it without carrying away the huge mounds of 
rubbish which were in front of us, as far as the mountain. Therefore we left it for 
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tills year. It was supposed to be tlie entrance of the royal tomb, but this anticipation, 
tliough justified by all we could see at the time, proved not to be correct. What we 
found turned out to be a funerary sanctuary rather than a tomb. 

We began the work on January 2nd. Following the sloping passage, we found that 
very soon it sank into the rock. Above it, instead of a mere avenue, we reached a large 
hypos tyle hall. Generally the shafts of the columns have disappeared, but the bases 
remained in situ. There were ten rows of eight, so that the hall consisted of eighty 
columns. The last row is very near the vertical rock- Pace which closes the temple 
on the west. 

Returning to the descending dromos of the hah^ after we had removed the heap 
of stones which closed the entrance, we entered a well-cut rock passage like that 
of an ordinary hdh or royal tomb, going absolutely straight, and of a length of 

150 metres (500 feet). After the first 
third of the distance this passage begins 
to be arched, and this structure continues 
down to the bottom. This arch,” or 
false vault, consists of two sandstone slabs 
leaning against each other. They rest on 
notches in the rock and on vertical slabs ; 
and, in order to prevent these from coming 
forward, a wall of dry stone has been 
built against them, so that the passage 
is somewhat narrowed, leaving, however, 
room enough for a man to go through 
easily. ; . 

At the end of the passage we found a 
small chamber entirely built of red granite, 
and quite similar to those in the pyramids 
of Giza or Dahshur. It looked as if it 
were a funerary chamber, and as if we 
ought to find in it a stone sarcophagus as 
in other tombs. But when we entered it 
through the low and narrow door we saw 
that the greater part of it was occupied 
by a large alabaster shrine, built of well 
joined blocks of that fine stone, and 
without any ornament except a thick 
moulding. No hieroglyphic sign is en- 
graved on it. It was closed by a double- 
leaved door, probably made of wood. The 
holes for the hinges are still visible. The 
ceiling consists of a large monolithic red granite sla,b, over which the alabaster 
cornice has been laid. Between the sliriiie and the walls of the chamber there 
was a kind of casing made of highly-polished black gi'anite, the top of which 
supported the projecting part of the cornice. 

Inside the shrine, and in the narrow space in front of it, was a heap of stones 
mostly from the casing, a quantity of mummy-cloth, wooden boats, and many wooden 
figures. Two or three small fragments of bones were among them, hut if they are 
human I believe they belong to a later burial which certainly existed, since broken 
pieces of a late coffin had been used for propping up the ceiling at the end of the 
passage. We have ho trace of any actual burial of the XI dynasty in this “tomb,” 
though funerary furniture was found in it. I have no doubt that this chamber and 
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shrine do not form an actual tomb, but rather a subterranean funerary sanctuary. Ux> 
till now no coffin has ever been found in a shrine. This kind of monument is really a 
sanctuary, it is made for containing the image or the sacred emblems of a god. This 
god may be a king, since the kings were always deified, and would be worshipped not 
only after their death, but even during their lifetime ; therefore I consider this shrine as 
being the sanctuary of the Ka^ the double of the dead King Mentuhetep II, and this 
seems to be confirmed by the inscription of the stele found at the entrance of the 
passage, in which Usertsen III of the XII dynasty speaks of the cave of 
Mentuhetep ” to which he assigns a certain amount of offerings to he brought fi'om the 
great temple of Amon. The Ka must have been represented in the shrine by a statue, 
which may have been standing or sitting, or even lying on a bed like Osiris at Abydos. 
The quantity of cloth found there probably was used for wrapping offerings which were 
hanging from hooks or pegs all round the shrine. The holes for the pegs are in a line, 
on the three sides. The boats, as far as we can restore them, are not of the usual type 
wbicli we find in the tombs with oarsmen conveying the mummy to the west. They 
are in the form of festal barges with high prow and stern, carrying statues of divinities 
in certain festivals, such as we see represented in the upper court of the great temple. 
Thus the boats 
were the Ka^ 
the doubles of 
those used in 
the religious 
ceremonies, as 
the statue was 
the image of 
the divine 
king. 

The co- 
lumned hall 
above the 
passage ex- 
tended on the 
west as far as 
the mountain 
which closed 
the temple. 

In the middle of the vertical face of rock there is a small artificial speos or cave, 
evidently made for a shrine, but quite empty. In front of it stands a square 
block of limestone, evidently an altar, with a circular depression cut in the top. A 
kind of forehall has been made to the shrine by two parallel stone walls having 
been built so as to enclose six of the columns of the hall, the projecting right angles 
forming an entrance. These walls, very much ruined, were covered with very fine 
sculptures, the colours of which are still very vivid. The gods bad been defaced by 
Amenhetep IV ; but they were restored with great care by Eameses II, who did not 
forget to insert his name close to that of Mentuhetep. This speos and its foreball 
form the cella of the temple. 

In the northern corner of the hall there is a small tomb (JSTo. 15) consisting of a 
pit and a small chamber, probably for a princess or a higher official. A much larger 
one (No. 16) in the southern corner, which had been investigated long before the present 
excavations, and may he that known as “Lord Dufferin’s Tomb,” was finally cleared 
by us. A sloping passage leads to a wide chamber, where is seen the body of a large 
sarcophagus in alabaster, made of several pieces. The lid is missing. No painted 
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or written signs could be discovered on it, and we cannot yet say for certain wlio.was 
buried in this tomb. 

We now know the plan of the funerary temple of Meiituhetep II. As has been 
shown in the previous articles on these excavations, which have appeared every year in 
Man, by Mr. Hall, and last year by Mr. Hall and myself, it consisted of a platform to 
which access was given by a ramp. On this platform rose from the midst of a surrounding 
colonnade or ambulatory a pyramid, which seems to have had no other purpose than to 
mark the funerary character of the building. Behind it, in the middle of a colonnaded 
court, was the entrance to a subterranean chapel, and, beyond the court, a hypostyle hall 
which was the portico or pronaos to a cella ending in a small rock-cut chapel, where I 
suppose stood the statue of Mentuhetep with an altar before it. 

No other temple of similar type has been discovered iu Egypt. 

The photographs show (1) a bird’s-eye view of the temple, taken in March 1907, 
from the top of the cliffs, 400 feet above it. This should be compared with the similar 
photograph, taken in December 1905, which was published in Man, 1906, 64, Fig. 5 : 
the progress made between the two dates in the clearance of the southern court will 
be noticed. In the distance are seen the hill of ShMch ‘Abd el-Kurna, and the cemetery 
of el-Asasif, with beyond it the cultivated land and the Nile, four miles distant ; 
(2) the western end of the temple, from the east, showing the entrance to the Art- 
sanctuary, the ruins of the hypostyle hall, and the speos, in the deep trench revealed 
by the removal of the mounds shown in Man, 1906, 64, Figs. 3 and 4 ; (3) the eella^ 
altar, and speos, at the western end ; (4) a general view of the hypostyle hall, from 
the south-eastern corner of the trench, showing the cella and the entrance of tomb 
No. 16 in the foreground, the dromos of the Art-sanctuary in the middle distance, and 
the pyramid-base in the background (the whole of the trench was covered by the 
mounds shown in Man, 1906, 64, Figs. 3 and 4) ; (5) one of the fine coloured reliefs 
of the cella^ now in the Metropolitan Museum of New York, depicting the king 
accompanied by a goddess, who says, “ I have joined for thee the two lands as was 
“ decreed by my will (lit. spirits) ” ; (6) the dromos and the entrance of the Art- 
sanctuary, from the east ; (7) the interior of the descending passage of the Art-sanctuary, 
showing the false vaulting and the piled up stones on which this rests ; (8) the great 
naos of alabaster in the granite sanctuary itself, 500 feet beneath the western mountain ; 
(9) the altar and pillars of the cella from the speos, looking east ; showing the south 
side of the trench. Of these photographs Nos. 7 and 8 were taken with the aid of the 
flash-light by Messrs. Ayrton and Dalison, No. 9 is by Mr. Dalison, and the rest by 
Mr. Hall. EDOUARD NAVILLE. 
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Folklore. 

Seeihine the Kid. By Andrew Lang. 

The prohibition, “ Thou shalt not seethe a kid in his mother’s milk,” 
occurs thrice in the Old Testament. In Exodus xxiii, 19, it follows the command to 
offer firstfruits, and comes at a considerable distance from the Ten Commandments, 
religious and moral, which we usually call the Decalogue (Exodus xx, 1-17). Yet, 
in Exodus xxiii, 19, the injunction concerning the kid and its mother’s milk is part 
of a set of rules closely resembling those which, in Exodus xxxiv, 28, are spoken of 
as ‘Hhe words of the Covenant, the Ten Commandments,” or ‘‘the Ten Words.” 
To these Ten Words in Exodus xxxiv, 12-26, I return. 

In Deuteronomy xiv, 21, the precept concerning the kid occurs among “food- 
tabus,” or rather, among laws of avoidances of food. The various unclean animals 
are not to be eaten : “ the flesh of anything that dieth of itself ” (braxey) is hot to 
be eaten ; a kid is not to be eaten boiled in its mother’s milk. It is manifest that 
the rule of the kid is here given in its natural place, among food avoidances. 
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A lay reader is not inclined to place much confidence in learned and discrepant 
attempts to sort out and date as “ Jehovistic” or Elohistic,” as earlier or later, the 
various and variously arranged codes of laws in Exodus. The task seems to me more 
difficult than if one were to try to sort out and date the variants of the ballad of The 
Qneen^s Marie^ in Child’s Collection, and to disengage the historical element. We 
can do that, for we have documents contemporary with the facts out of which the 
ballad arose ; but, in the case of Exodus, we have no contemporary letters and 
despatches. On the face of it, the varying codes and varying versions of the same 
occurrences in Exodus look like a set of variants of a ballad, collected and put together, 
but not edited. There has been no attempt to construct one coherent and consistent 
narrative. If our Ten Coinmaudmeiits, or Decalogue (Exodus xx, l-lT), be a late 
composition of the period of the prophets, the prophets left all the other versions 
standing beside it in the collection of materials, just as Child does with his ballads. 
They did not, like Scott and other editors, compose a consistent ballad or story out 
of the materials, like Scott’s The Queen'' s Marie^ and suppress the rest of the 
documents. These also are given in Exodus, and they are in a confused condition. 
The rule about the kid, in particular, in Exodus xxxiv, 26, seems quite out of place, 
a circumstance which might easily occur among the variations of early manuscripts. 

In “ Anthropological Essays ” Mr. J. G-. Frazer presents a suggestion of a theory 
as to the meaning of the prohibition to seethe the kid in his mother’s milk, and 
{Athenccum^ October 26th, 1907, Man, 1907, 96) he mentions that M. Marcel Maiiss 
had, though Mr. J. G. Frazer knew it not, anticipated the hypothesis. {IJAnnee 
Sociologique^ Vol. IX, page 190.) 

If I may condense Mr. Frazer’s ideas, he thinks it probable that the Ten Words 
of the Lord, in Exodus xxxiv, 12-26, are an earlier form of the moral and religious 
Decalogue of Exodus xx, which, again, may he late, and due to the influence of the 
Prophets. 

It is not easy to he certain what are the “Ten Words” of Exodus xxxiv; 
(compare their eaidier appearance in Exodus xxiii, 10-19). To myself we seem to 
have — 

1. Command to honour the Lord alone ; not the gods of other peoples. 

2. No molten images of gods. 

3. Feast of xmleavened bread to be kept. (Already in Exodus xii, 15-27.) 

4. Claim to firstlings. 

5. Sabbath rest. 

6. Feast of weeks, and two others. 

7. Three appearances before the Lord in each year. (Included in 6 ?) 

8. No leaven with sacrifice, and no remnants of Passover to be left. (But these 

are mere details of 3.) 

9. Firstfruits claimed. (This is implicit in 4.) 

10. Kid not to he seethed in his mother’s milk. 

Here we have no moral prohibitions ; but, surely, if many Australian tribes put 
moral rules under the sanction of the All-Father, as they certainly do, this religious 
factor in morality could hardly he omitted by a people so advanced as the Israelites 
certainly were, according to s\ich evidence as we possess, in the time of Moses. 

However this may be, the Ten Words of Exodus xxxiv are not uniform in 
character. All but one of them, however we may arrange them, merely contain part of 
what the Lord expects of Israel in relation to himself ; they are matters of religion 
and of ritual except one. That one is “ Thou shalt not seethe the kid in his mother’s 
milk,” which, if I understand Mr. Frazer’s view, he takes to he not a command of 
ritual, but, in origin, of self-regarding human superstition. He gives many examples 
of African peoples who object to the boiling of milk, whether with or without flesli 
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boiled in it, because they think that the process will react mischievously on the animals 
which yield the milk. Other fancied injuries to the kine through the milk are also 
forbidden. To seethe the kid in his mother’s milk would have a doubly evil effect 
on the dam. But surely, if the Israelites held by these superstitions, they would have 
forbidden the boiling of milk in general, and the cooking of veal in cow’s milk, as it 
Z.9 cooked in secret by diffident debauchees among the African tribes. Next, I cannot 
imagine why, in the Ten Words, of which nine regard man’s religious and ritual 
duties, a tenth should have been added which only concerns man’s own interests in 
the matter of goat’s flesh alone, as part of the food supply. It looks as if Exodus 
xxxiv, 20, or at least as if the clause about the kid, bad strayed from its proper 
place among food avoidances into the words of the Lord’s personal treaty with Israel, 
the conditions on which He will dxdve out the tribes in possession of Canaan. Their 
“ feudal duties,” as it were, to God, seem to have nothing to do with their chances 
of damaging their milch goats. The kid mile is wholly out of harmony with the 
other rules of the Ten Words. 

Its source, I think, is that of rules displaying a singular compassionateness, 
out of harmony with the rather Draconic laws of the Legal Books of the Old Testament. 
The woman taken in war is allowed a month’s respite for freedom in her grief before 
she becomes the wife of her captpr. We hear of nothing like this in Homer I A 
man must raise the beast of his enemy if it falls under its burden. ‘‘ If a bird’s 
“ nest lie before thee in the way in any tree, or on the ground, whether they be 
‘‘ young ones or eggs, and the dam sitting upon the young, or upon the eggs, thou 
‘‘ shalt not take the dam 'with the young. But thou shalt in any wise let the dam 
“ go, and take the young with thee, and that thou mayest prolong thy days ” 
(Deuteronomy xxii, 6-7). The ox is not to he muzzled when hb breads out the 
corn. A dam and its offspring are not to be slain on the same day (Leviticus 
xxii, 28). There seems to be a sentiment against brutality towards animals, and, 
to us, the seething of a kid in its mother’s milk does now seem rather unfeeling, or 
heartless. I do not remember, in savage or barbaric legislation, any parallels to the 
rule about sparing the wild bird when its young are taken ; for the Euegian Big 
Black Man’s” prohibition to kill flappers may be a game law. Possibly the rule 
about the bird may also be a game law, if so, it is the only Hebrew game law in 
the Bible. But as we find no prohibition against boiling milk of kine, and only the 
rule against seething the kid in its mother’s milk, the prohibition scarcely looks 
analogous to the sweeping African prohibition against boiling any milk. 

We can never tell where tenderness of feeling ira se nicher. Tame rabbits were 
spared by the soldiers in the famished garrison of Ladysmith. When I was a boy 
in Scotland anglers had an aversion to eating trout of their own killing. The rule 
about not taking the wild sitting bird with its young seems to me purely based on 
compassionate sentiment. The rule about the kid has, I think, the same source ; 
even if it has, it remains out of place among the Ten Words of Exodus xxxiv, the 
conditions made by the Lord with Israel. A. LANG. 


104 


America, North. Crewdson. 

On an unusual fbrm of Tomahawk from Lake Superior. 

Crewdson^ F.S.A, 

The accompanying photograph and drawing represent a hatchet of unusual form 
from North America in my possession. The blade is of iron and 50 mm. wide at 
the cutting edge ; the slot for the insertion of the haft being 30 mm. long and 7 mm. 
wide ; the back of the blade is prolonged into a slender spike, quadrangular in section, 
the extremity of which has been broken off ; the total length of the head in its 
present condition is 180 mm. Immediately beneath this spike, and parallel with it, 
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iiii iron pipe bowl 25 mm. deep has been neatly brazed. The hole at tbe bottom 
of this, after entering the back of the axe bead, turns abruptly at right angles and 
passes into tbe wooden haft, which it traverses for its entire length. The method 
by which the hole has been pierced in the shaft is obvious ; the latter has been 
split, and a semi-circular groove made in each fragment, and the two fitted together 
again. 

The haft, which is 370 mm, long, has been ornamented with painted designs in 
red, green, brown, and black ; a prominent feature being a fully-clad human figure 
standing in profile, with long flowing hair and a red feather set above the forehead. 

Some time ago I showed the weapon to Professor Holmes, of Washington. He 
was much interested in it, and his remarks upon it ran, to the best of my recollection, 
as follow.s : “ This tomahawk comes from the region of Lake Superior, and was 



Fig. 1. 2. 


'' probably decorated about 1750 by an Indian of the Algonquian tribe. The form 
‘‘ of the pipe iind hatchet in most cases determine whether they were sold to tlie 
“ Indian by a trader of English, Dutch, French, or Spanish nationality ; but this type, 
provided with a spike as well as the pip^ and hatchet, is unknown.” Consequently 
the tomahawk is believed to be unique. W. CREWDSON. 


Solomon Islands. 

Notes on Solomon Island Baskets and on 

By a. Parkinson, 


Parkinson. 

Lord Howe’s Group. 105 


Solomon Island Basket , — In Man, 1906, 46, a Solomon Island basket is 
described by Mr. Edge-Par ting ton. I bave found these baskets used on the east 
coast of northern Bougainville as well as on the northern end of Choisenl. The 
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tribes inhabiting the islands of Bongauiville Straits communicate with the tribes in 
Bougainville and Choisciili and hence the baskets occasionally are found there. I 
am not sure if they are manufactured in Choiseul or imported ; but, in regard to 
Bougainville, I am sure that they are manufactured in the coastal village.s as well a.s 
inland in that part of the east coast situated to the north of the Martin Islands. 

Years ago I published in the Reports of the Royal Zoological and Anthropological- 
Ethnographical Muvseum, Dresden, Vol. VII, ‘No, 6, 1898—99, a number of “Ethno- 
graphical Notes on the North-western Solomon Islands,” of which the following is 
an extract : — 

“In the village Tohoroi on the east coast of Bougainville the inhahitants on my 
return from the inoiintaiii villages had prepared a feast ; I do not mention it on 
account of its culinary accomplishments, but because I found the food served in plaited 
trays and baskets of a shape which I have not observed in any other part of Bou- 
gainville. Three characteristic shapes were represented. Circular dishes were used 
for serving boiled fish. These dishes had a circular bottom of 40-60 cm. in diameter 



Fia. 1.— GEAVEYAED OP ITHE MEMBEE8 OP THE KING’S FAMILY (TU’UJ, LORD HOWE. 


with an outward slanting rim, 10-15 cm. broad, perforated with 4-6 cm. triangular 
openings. This kind of fiat dish was called a ‘ dara,’ The second variety had a 
conical (funnel-shaped) form; the flat circular bottom was about 15 cm. in diameter, 
the upper diameter of the basket was about 60 cm. The sides were al)out 40 cm. 
high, slightly bent inward, and with four triangular openings a little below the rim. 
The bottom had a small square opening, most likely to drain off any fluids collecting 
in the basket. These vessels were called ‘doado,’ and were filled with boiled and 
roasted taro and yam. The triangular openings served as handles. The third variety, 
in the shape of handled baskets, were called ‘ koko.’ I observed two kinds : some 
with a flat oval bottom, the rim pressed sideways and joined by a handle about 4 cm. 
broad and 20 cm. high ; others consisted of a circular plate, the upper edges bent 
upwards and joined by a similar handle.” 

The material used in manufacturing these baskets is the dried stem or stalk of a 
certaiu kind of fern ; it is very pliable and strong, and when new has a fine brown, 
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glossj colour. The same material is used ia Choiseul, but baskets frt)m there are 
uever as big as the baskets I liaye described from Boiigainyille. Basketwork manu- 
factured in the same way and of the same material is also found in the Baining 
Mountains of the Gazelle Peninsula, New Britain, and in the' Admiralty Islands, as 
well as on certain parts of the coast, of New Britain to the west of the Willaumez 
Perisinsula. 

Lord Howe's Group, — Mr. Woodford has on several occasions published short 
notes on the Lord Howe’s Group islanders in Max. I should like to draw the attention 
of those readers, who take an interest in these isolated Polynesians, to my notes on the 
Ethnography of the Ongtong Java (Lord Howe’s Group) and Tasman Islands ” in 
InternaL ArcMv fiir Ethno graphic Yoi. X, 1897, and to Hr. G. Thilenius’ 
phisehe Ergehnisse aus Mehmesicii,^ Halle, 1901. The ethnographical features of the 
islanders are in both works treated at considerable leiigtli, and the elaborate tatuing 
of the men and women shown in several drawings ; the traditions of the islanders 
are also treated in some detail, and through these it can be proved that the inhabi- 



FlO. 2.— GKAVEYAED OF THE COMMON PE0PI.E (MATXTA), LOUD HOWE. 


tants descend from emigrants who arrived many years ago from the Ellice Group, from 
the Gilbert Islands, and from islands to the north (Carolines ?). Slight traces of 
Melanesian descent are also to be noticed. Not later than twelve years ago several 
canoes from the Gilbert Islands arrived in Tasman (Nukumann), and in a quarrel arising 
about one of the castaway women the then king of Nukumann, Pule, was stabbed to 
death by one of the Gilbert islanders. Some years before a trading schooner from New 
Britain took several castaways from Sikaiana, who had arrived at Lord tiowe, back to 
their home. The Sikaiana natives are frequent visitors to Lord Howe, usually returning 
home in their own canoes as soon as the weather is favourable. The Lord Howe 
islanders occasionally are cast away to the islands of the Solomon Group, and during my 
voyages amongst the islatids, covering a period of about twenty-five years, I have found 
remnants of them on the east coast of Buka, on the north-east end of Bougainville, and 
in Choiseul. The present head priest of Marken, or Mortlock Islands, is a Lord Howe 
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man who drifted there about forty years ago. The graveyards of Lord Howe are 
a characteristic feature of the island, and the above photographs taken a few years 
ago should prove of interest. The high tombstone is erected over *the igrave of the 
late king, Uila. PARKINSON. 


REVIEWS. 

Torres Straits. Ray. 

Reports of the Cambridge Anthropological Expedition to Torres Straits. IflC 
VoL IIL^ Linguistics. By Sidney H. Ray. Cambridge: University Press, lUW 
1907- Pp. viii + 528. 29 X 22 cm. Price 305, 

When in 1898 the great Cambridge Anthropological Expedition to Torres Straits 
was undertaken all students of Oceanic philology were highly satisfied on hearing that 
Mr. Sidney H. Ray, the renowned discoverer of the Papuan languages,” had consented 
to deal with the linguistic part of the work of the Expedition. After* the Expedition 
was finished they aw’'aited with some impatience the publication of the results of his 
researches, which they could not but believe to be of the greatest weight and interest. 
Although some years have passed away in the meantime, these I'esults have lost nothing 
of their value — no other works on the languages of this region having been published 
— and it is therefore with great enjoyment that we have received them in book form. 

We heartily congratulate Mr. Sidney H. Ray on having at length succeeded in 
seeing his studies published in such a monunaental form as the Reports of the Cam- 
bridge Expedition present and as their value fully deserves. We believe that this 
volume is one of the most important of the whole series of the Reports of the 
Cambridge Expedition. To understand this judgment one must take into consbieration 
that by his discovery of the Papuan languages, i.e., languages not connected with the 
Austronesian (Malayo-Polynesian), Mr. Sidney H. Ray has put the first stone to a 
firm and solid theorisation not only of the languages, but also of the races of the 
Pacific in general (see my Fr. Mullerh Theorie iiher die Melanesier)^ and of these 
highly interesting languages we here receive for the first time a full and adequate 
account. 

The manner in which Mr. Sidney H. Ray presents to the reader the results of his 
researches could not easily be surpassed in scientific exactness and prudent sobriety. 
There is nothing fantastic nor rash ; full references are given for all statements, and 
Mr. Ray has not been tempted into torturing his evidence to fit his theories. The whole 
work bears the character of perfect reliability, and students may confidently extract 
from it all kinds of information about those languages they require. 

It is a very rich material that Mr. Ray has been able to collect. With regard to 
the Papuan languages there are two detailed grammars and vocabularies, also texts of 
the Mabuiag and the Miriam language in Torres Straits, then a grammar of the Kiwai 
language of the Ply River, a grammar of the Toaripi language spoken at the eastern 
end of the Gulf of Papua, a grammar of the Koita language spoken in the central 
district, grammar notes and short sketches of quite a number of other langiiageSj and 
at the end a comprehensive comparative vocabulary of all the Papuan languages of 
British New Guinea. 

In order to compare the Papuan languages with those of Australia, all that has 
been published of the languages of the Cape York Peninsula has been added, and we 
are thus provided with very useful materials not otherwise easily available for general 
scholars. 

The Melanesian languages of British New Guinea have been handled in a more 
compendious and .comparative manner, which is perfectly justified by the relative 
uniformity of these languages. In separate chapters the author treats of the phonology, 
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tbe grammar, the numeration and numeralt^, and finally gives a great comparative 
vocabulary. 

The history of the studies relating to all the languages and a full hildiography is 
given. Tlieir geographical position and delimitation is always carefully stated, and four 
maps help to an xinderstanding of them. 

Naturally, linguists will gain the greatest advantages from Mr, Ray’s work ; for 
everyone studying the languages of these regions it ivill he indispensable. It is not oul}" 
the grammatical and lexicological side which will excite their interest, but also the 
psychological, especially when considering some curious features of the Papuan 
languages. I may briefly refer to the division of nouns made by Miriam in au vei (big 
name) = genus and kehi nei (small name) = species (p. 58). There is further a kind 
of grammatical gender in the Mahuiag language, where large or female things are 
designated by the particle na^ small or male things by nu ; the association of “ large ” 
with ‘‘female” and “small” with “male” being quite the reverse of what we are 
accustomed to from other languages, c.y., the Hottentot or the Masai. 

But many of the results obtained are of great interest also for ethnologists. There 
is the fact that the western languages of Torres Straits differ remarkably from the 
eastern, and from the other Papuan languages generally, first by the exclusive use 
of suffixes and by the greater lucidity of their forms, whilst the Papuan languages 
generally use prefixes and suffixes and show a degree of complication which makes 
it difficult and often altogether impossible to obtain a full explanation of their 
forms. On the other hand, the western languages show affinity to the Australian 
languages of the Cape York Peninsula, both in construction and ‘ also, to some extent, 
in vocabulary. In contrast with all these facts none of the eastern and the other 
Papuan languages show features of grammatical gender, which have been detected in 
several Papuan languages of G-erman New Guinea and New Britain — and it is the 
western language which afPords at least the beginnings of this kind of classification. 

Another fact for ethnologists to keep in mind with regard to Papuan languages 
is their great tendency to split into quite independent families, of which each one 
occupies only a small territory. This contrasts strikingly with the great uniformity 
and close connection of the Melanesian and Polynesian as well as, on the other hand, 
of the Australian languages. It presupposes a long time of quite separate existence of 
each group, a fact which ought not to be overlooked in weighing all questions of origin 
relating to the single parts of the psychical and social life, as well as of the crafts 
and technology of these tribes. 

Although occupying myself at such length with the Papuan languages I do not 
wish it to be thought that the Melanesian languages recorded by Mr. Ray have an 
inferior interest. There are, on the contrary, two important questions connected 
with them. First, the close resemblance which some of them bear to the Polynesian 
languages. I have explained this by the theory that they belonged to that group 
of Melanesian languages out of which the Polynesian languages took their immediate 
origin (see my Ueher das Verhaltnis der meLanes-Sprachen zu dev polynes^ etc, 
Sitzsb^. der kais. Ak. d. W. in Wien, phil.-hist. Kl. Bd. CXLI, p. 58 sqq,). In 
Mr. Ray’s book I find a new proof of it. He relates the plural pronouns of Nada, 
tomi-s^ you ; Mmua, ka-s^ we ; Kiriwina, iakida-si^ iakamai-si^ we. tie brings them into 
connection with several forms of other Melanesian languages, which he writes as 
follows : Nggao, ta-ti^ g‘‘eati^ we ; g^oa-ti^ you : Duke of York Island, da~t^ mea-t^ we ; 
mua-t^ you ; dia-t^ they. He thinks that ti is a plural suffix, and he follows therein 
Dr. Codrington {Melanesian J^anguages^ p. 556). I venture to state that, in 
Nggao, these forms should be written Uati^ g'^e-ati^ g'^o-ati^ d~at^ me-at^ mu-at^ 
di-at^ and that ati^ at^ is nothing else than the numeral for “ four,” viz., (v^ati. All 
these forms represent thus a kind of “Vierzahl” : t-ati = {ka^t(i)-(v')ati ; g'^e-aii = 
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gnl-ati^ gami-atiy kami-vaii ; g^o-ati = gau-ati^ gamu-ati^ kamu-vati^ &c. In the 
same manner Nada, tomi-s^ is = tomi + (va)s, Kirwina, iakida-si = iakida + (va)si, 
&c. There are similar forms in other Melanesian languages : Tana, gida-ivusi^ kama- 
irasi^ kuni-ivusi^ kera-wnsi ; Tana, keta~ha{==^ fd)^ hama-ha^ kimia-ha^ ila-Jta. All 
tliese forms are quite analogous to certain other forms of Melanesian languages where the 
plural is indeed a trial number, as in Wayio^ Ulaioa^ Malania^ Ravata^ Ugi^ a form which 
is identical with that of the Polynesian form of the plural of personal pronouns. 

The other point of interest in these Melanesian languages is the influence on 
tliem of the Papuan languages. I regret that Mr. Ray has not mentioned it. This 
Papuan influence is strikingly visible in the position of the genitive, which always 
yu'ccedes the substantive, as in the Papuan languages but in direct opposition to the 
other Melanesian languages. This inverted position of the genitive is the common 
feature of all Melanesian languages of the whole of New G-uinea and the small islands 
immediately adjacent to it, also in the German part of the great island. In close 
connection with this point we find in these languages no (or nearly no) pre-positions, 
but post-positions. I have drawn attention to this in my Jabim Sp7'ache, Wien, 1901, 
p. o7 scjq,^ and Die sprackL Verlidltnisse von Deutsch-N'euguinea, V- 
TJiey are of some importance because they show distinctly that these Melanesians ” 
ar(3 also, anthropologically, of mixed character, and have Papuan blood in their veins. 

The great comparative vocabularies which Mr. Ray has composed, and which must 
have caused him much laboim, will be of great use to scholars. The author himself opens 
the comparative study by citing numerous parallels in the other Melanesian languages. 

In the last part (IV) of his work the author discusses ‘‘the linguistic position 
“ of the languages of Torres Straits, Australia, and British New Guinea.” He con- 
denses the total result of his discussion in the following “general linguistic survey,” 
to which, with slight exceptions,^ I am glad to give my full support : — 

1. The western language of Torres Straits is Australian. 

2. The eastern language of the Straits is morphologically related to the Papuan 
of New Guinea. 

3. There is no genealogical connection between the two languages of the Straits. 

4. There is no evidence of an African, Andaman, Papuan, or Malay connection 

with the Australian laugiiages. There are reasons for regarding the Australian as 
in a similar morphological stage to the Dravidian, but there is no genealogical rela- 
tionship proved. [Mr. Ray says quite exactly : “ . . . . there is no genealogical 

“ relationship proved ” ; these words are to he weighed.] 

o. The Papuan languages are distinct from the Melanesian. They are in some 
respects similar to the Australian, hut their exact positions are not yet proved. 

6. Languages of the Papuan type are found in German New Guinea. There is 
no direct evidence of their existence in Netherlands New Guinea. [This I do not 
understand, as Mr. Ray himself gives a grammar and vocabulary of the Tugeri 
language which, at least partly, has its district in Netherlands New Guinea. Lately 
there has been discovered another Papuan language at the lake of Sentani, see H. Kern, 
Ja/irb. d. Kon. Akad. van JVet^ 1906, S. F.] 

7. There is insufficient evidence to connect the Papuan with the Andaman or 
Halmaheran languages. [With regard to the latter I do not see that Mr. Ray has 
taken into consideration what I have written about it in Die sprachL Verhdltnisse 
von Deutsch-Neuguinea^ p. 133 

8. In the northern Melanesian Islands a few languages are found which have 
Papuan characteristics. 

9. DiflPerences of grammar and vocabulary, which appear in other island lan- 
guages, appear to be remains of an archaic Melanesian speech. There is no grammatical 


1 give them in square brackets [ ]. 
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evidence to connect them with the Papuan, but they show the Papuan diversity of 
vocabulary. 

10. The Melanesian languages of New Guinea and those of the islands are closely 
(genealogically) related in grammar and vocal)ulary [but they have some peculiarities, 
especially in grammar, see my Die sprnchL Verhaltnisse vo)i Deuisck-Nev guinea^ 
pp. 75-76.] 

11. The Melanesian languages of New Guinea and the islands stand in the same 
position with regard to the Polynesian. Both the former represent an older and fuller 
form of speech., of which the Polynesian is a later and more simplified descendant. 

The author has succeeded very well in including in these propositions all that 
a sound linguistic science is able to-day to state as certain facts, without the aid of 
any hypothesis or theory. Other students, especially ethnologists, should be very 
grateful to Mr. Ray for giving them this reliable information, which will help them 
very much. The author has done another meritorious work by refuting the ‘‘ jugglery 
with words,” as he justly designs it, of some fantastic authors, as, for instance, Fraser, 
Mathew, Graf von der Schulenberg, and, in this respect, Curr. He could add to 
them also Trombetti, who in this field of research [I speak provisionally] bad no other 
authorities and used no other methods than those stigmatised by Mr. Ray. If lin- 
guistic science is not to lose all credit and all authority it must give up such infantile 
‘‘methods.” For the contrary method, that of thorough exactness and sound sense, 
Mr. Ray, as in all his works, gives, in this also, the best example. 

Mr. Sidney H. Ray’s name, as that of the discoverer of the Papuan languages, 
will be for ever well recorded in the histoy of linguistic science. The present 
volume, which has given him the opportunity of publishing his discoveries in a more 
monumental form and of unveiling all the details of them, enables us still more to 
appreciate both the extraordinary weight of the discoveries and the great merits of 
the discoverer. The interests of linguistic science demand that Mr. Ray should be 
placed in a position to continue his important studies. P. W. SCHMIDT, S.V.D. 


Furtlier India. Scliniidt, 

Die Mon- Khmer- V'dlker ein Bindeglied zioischen Volkern Zentralasiens imd 4f|'7 
anstronesiens. Von P. W. Schmidt, S.V.D. mit drei Karten. Braunschweig, IU» 
1906. (Sonderabdruck aus dem Archiv filr Anthropologie. Neue Folge, Band V, 
Heft 1 und 2). Pp. x + 157. 20x14 cm. 

In this paper P. Schmidt continues his valuable series of contributions to the 
study of the Mon-Khmer group of peoples and languages. In earlier papers he had 
discussed the internal structure of the Mon-Khmer languages, and the relation to them 
of the Khasi and languages of the Malay Peninsula ; in the present he deals with the 
external relations, and discusses their connection on one side with certain languages of 
India, and with the Nikobar, and on the other with the Indonesian and languages of 
the great island region east of Asia. His argument is mainly based on language, as 
anthropological data are somewhat deficient. He classifies the languages under discus- 
sion as Austroasiatic and Austronesian. In the former he distinguishes seven groups : 
these are : — 

1. Mixed : Tscham, Rade, Djarai, Sedang. These languages are Mon-Khmer in 
construction and word-building, but have appropriated a considerable number of 
Malayan loan words, including the personal pronouns and numerals. 

2. The Mon-Khmer group. With these literary languages of Pegu and Cambogia 
are included the Bahnar and Stieng, the greater number of the languages of the Moi 
races, and the Bersisi and Jakun of the Malay Peninsula. 

3. Senoi (Sakei) and Semang of Malacca. 
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4. Palong, Wa and Riang of tlie Sahvin Basin, Upper Burma. 

5. Khasi. 

6. Nikobar. 

7. Munda : (< 7 ) Eastern or Kherwarl, including Santall, Mundarl, Bhumij, Birb§,r, 
Koda, Ho, Turi, Asurl, and Korwa ; (S) Western, including Kurku, Kharia, and Juang, 
with the mixed Savara and Gadaba, 

The area occupied by the speakers of these languages is considered by P. Schmidt 
to have been originally much lai^ger. It ' has become contracted, and the various groups 
disconnected by contact with Aryans and Dravidians on the west and Tibeto-Burmans 
on the east. 

Schmidt’s Austronesian languages comprise the Indonesian, Melanesian, and Poly- 
nesian. The homogeneity of these, as first established -by Humboldt for Indonesian 
and Polynesian (Malay o-Polynesian), and later by the inclusion of Melanesian through 
the work of von der Gabelentz, Fr. Muller, Codrington and Kern, is taken for granted. 
The existence of Papuan (ie., non- Austronesian languages) having been lately proved 
in New Guinea and elsewhere, has not only more clearly defined the linguistic position, 
but has provided a means for greater anthropological and ethnological certainty. 

A sketch, is given of previous attempts to determine the relationship of the 
Austronesian languages. Bopp’s affiliation of them to the Indo-Germaiuo has been 
long abandoned, but Keane’s essay to prove a connection between the Oceanic and the 
languages of Further India (Journ, Antlir. 1880), and especially with the Khmer 

and Bahnar, is considered by Schmidt to contain the correct kernel, obscured by incor- 
rect details due to the then deficient knowledge of the languages. Schmidt also refers 
to the discussion by George von der Gabelentz of the Austronesian relations of the 
Nikobar languages. He regards the thesis as true, although the comparisons of 
Gabelentz are in many cases weak, and in the light of later knowledge somewhat 
hazardous. 

An important point in connection with Schmidt's argument is the concJusion of 
H. Kern, based on a comparison of certain common words, that the original home of 
the Austronesian was either on the east coast of Further India or on one of the great 
Indonesian Islands. Schmidt proposes not only to indicate this original Stamm-land 
of the Austronesian people and languages, but also to demonstrate their relationship to 
a people and language whose district, now indeed dismembered, extended from nearly 
the southern end of the Further Indian Peninsula, tlmough its whole length, and on its 
western border came into contact with another folk and language group which extended 
across Further India, and of which traces are still to be found in the centre and west 
of the Himalayas. 

P. Schmidt’s first section discusses the “‘Linguistic connection of the Austroasiatic 
people with one another,” a subject which has been partially treated by Logan, 
Forbes, Fr. Miiller, and E. Kuhns. In a work on “ die Sprachen der Sakei und 
Semang auf Malakka und ihr Verbaltnis zu den Mon-Khmer Sprachen,” Schmidt 
has himself fixed the position of the languages of the wild tribes of the Malayan 
peninsula with regard to the Mon-Khmer {see Man, 1902, 47). This conclusion has 
been very generally accepted as correct, and it is clearly apparent in the linguistic 
part of Skeat and Blagdeii’s Fagan Races of the Malay Peninsula, The principles 
upon which the languages of the Mon-Khmer group should be analysed were inves- 
tigated by P. Schmidt in his Grundzuge einer Lautlehre der Mon-Khmer Sprachen 
{see Man, 1906, 106), and these principles were applied to an analysis of the Khasi 
language in Grundzuge einer Lautlehre der Khasi- Spr ache {see Man, 1906, 106) 

" showing that the Khasi was related (with differences) to the Mon-Khmer group. , A 
supplement to this paper also showed reasons for including the Wa, Palong and Riang 
languages of Upper Burma in the same group. 
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These earlier papers of Schmidt cleared the ground for this section of the present 
paper, which is thus mainly devoted to the connection of the Nikobar and Munda 
group with the Mon-Khmer. 

The relationship of the Nikohar languages to Mon-Khmer has been both affirmed 
and denied. Schmidt here asserts positively that the Nikobar is not, as is often 
asserted, a polysyllabic language, but monosyllabic, closely allied to the Mon-Khmer 
and Khasi, and building its words by the same prefixes and infixes. It is, however, 
differentiated from the Mon-Khmer by the use of suffixes. The subject is not fully 
discussed by the author, who promises to deal with it in a separate work. 

The Munda languages are also not fully discussed. They are shown, however, 
to use the same prefixes and infixes as the Mon- Khmer, for exactly the same gram- 
matical functions. Suffixes are also used as in Kikobar. 

In his second section P. Schmidt deals briefly with “ the Anthropological relation- 
ship of the Aiistroasiatic people to each other.” He shows that in physical 
character they have : (1) skxills dolichocephalic to the highest mesaticephalic ; (2) hori- 
zontal, non-oblique eyes, with round, not narrow, slit eye openings ; (3) broad nostrils ; 
(4) dark skin ; (5) more or less wavy hair ; (6) short to middle stature. He gives a 
table showing the head-length, breadth, and nasal indices of Senoi, Mon-Khmer, 
Nikobar, and Munda people, with the orbital indices in Mon-Khmer, and stature in 
Senoi and Mim^a. 

His conclusion is that the anthropological evidence, so far as it goes, shows no 
positive evidence against the connection of those peoples, but much in its favour, 
q,nd that with better knowledge there may soon be good grounds for associating an 
anthropological with the linguistic unity. 

P. Schmidt next deals with the connection of the Austroasiatic and Austronesian 
languages. It is this part of his treatise which wdll, no doubt, provoke most discussion. 
That the agreements between the two groups have not before been noted is attributed 
tp: being so few students of the Indian and Further Indian languages 

who are equally skilled iu Austronesian. 

The evidence for the philological relationship of the Austroasiatic and Austro- 
nesian is stated as follows : — 

1. A complete identity in phonology. 

2. A complete original unity in the method of word-building. 

3. An agreement in numerous and important features of grammar, such as — 

(a) The postposition of the genitive. 

(b) The addition and partly the form of the possessive. 

(c) The appearance of an inclusive and exclusive form of the first person 

plural in many of the languages. 

(d) The appearance of a dual and trial number in many of the languages. 

4. An extensive agreement in vocabulary. 

Certain difficulties which appear are discussed by P. Schmidt in detail. One of 
the most striking is the derivation of the usually dissyllabic Austronesian words from 
monosyllabic roots. Word-building is carried on by means of prefixes, infixes, and 
suffixes as in Mu9:;’a. The prefixed particles are found in two stages. In the first, 
which is now nowhere in living use and is especially torpid in the present Austro- 
nesian, a consonant is prefixed to the root, the original function of which is difficult 
to determine. A few of these prefixes are explainable as, e.^., Jia, which expresses 
homogeneity in Nikobar and Austronesian ; pa {va^ fa^ ha)^ forming causatives iu 
Mon-Khmer, Nikobar, and Austronesian ; la (iia) forming adjectives and perfect 
passive participles, and ma forming present participles and gerunds in all the Imi- 
guages. A second stage in the prefix system consists in the addition of a nasal or 
liquid between the prefix and the stem, giving rise to words beginning with kariy tan^ 
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pan^ &c,j pv ker^;^r^ , , Sobmidfc deals with the infixes and suffixes in a similar 

waj. His suggestipbs op^n"^p ,iij;|very interesting field of enquiry which will probably 
need much clos^ inves-figatlbii' befbre certainty is attained^ The groat variety in the 
word store pf the, Aiig^tiroD4sian*\lauguages, of which only a tithe, can be used for 
Schmidt’s comparisons,, requires very cautious dealing. 

The next section deals with the anthropological relations of the Austronesian 
people. The question whether there is an anthropological agreement corresponding 
to the linguistic is admitted to be a difficult one, and, as Schmidt points out, would 
be still more difficult if the term “ Malayo - Polynesian ” were used instead of the 
more general Austronesian,” on account of the brachycephalism of the Malay, 
Javanese, and Philippine races and the general occitrrence of the same characteristics 
in Polynesia, especially in Samoa and Tonga, But recent measurements bring out the 
fact thai there is even in Indonesia a dolichocephalic as well as a hrachycephalic element, 
especially in Sumatra and Borneo. In dealing with these the presence of a possible 
Papuan element has to be allowed, although SchUiidt thinks the frizzled hair of fhe 
Papuans is an obstacle. The deviation of the Malays, Javanese, and Philippinos may 
liave originated through an influx of Mongolian people. 

The main portion of the paper concludes with a few genei*al notes. Schmidt 
considers that the point from which the movement of these peoples began is to be 
found at the extreme western end of the region which they have traversed. He 
> suggests the term Austvic as an inclusive name for the two groups. He urges the 
fr importance of the study of the connection of these languages and people for the 
''resolution of many yet unsolved problems of ethnology and the distribution of culture. 

In a lengthy supplement Schmidt deals with the word store of the languages. 
The Nikobar is discussed first, and 212 words are shown to have coguates in Mon- 
Khmer and Khasi. One language of the Munda group, the Santali, is similarly dealt 
with, showing 345 Word^ comparable with Mon-Khmer, Khasi, and Nikobar. Finally, 
215: Austronesian words aa'e compared with Austroasiatic, the Austronesian forms being 
mainly those current in Indonesia (Malay, Javan, Siuida, Batak, Dayak, Philippine, 
'Malagasy) with Fiji and Mota, and occasional words from New Guinea or Polynesia. 

- All the words in the comparative vocabularies are classified according to the initial 
consonant of the root. I quote some of the first examples under each class of 
consonant as examples of Schmidt’s comparisons : — 


GtJTruEAL. — Malay, Javanese, halm^ Madura, paku^ Dayak, laho^ doughy, sticky. {| Khmer, Mio 
lime, Mon, lime, paste, Nikobar, palimi^ resin, pitch. . 

Pauatal. — M alay, Javanese, Sunda, feufah^ Tagal, tsatsaka, Batak, 

Dayak, Tagal, Bisaya, soksok, Makassar, lizard || Khmer, 

Mon, gahakj Nikobar, kalok-bidka^ small lizard. , 

Dbutal. — T agala, Bisaya, Bugis, Dayak, mita, ita^ Madagascar, hita^ S.E. New Guinea, 
kltay gita^ gia^ ia, Polynesian, kite^ ite, to see. 1| Khmer, 

General Indonesian, katu (mtu), Melanesian, vat% fatu, mn, Polynesian, wMtu^ fatu^ atu^ stone 
Khmer, ta. 


Labial. — Malay, Javanese, 

Bahnar, M. 

Y-ixitial. — Malay, Javanese, Sunda, Dayak, Makassar, Ibanag, kayu, Madagascar, kaz%^ Batak, 
lmdf'% kayu^ Bugis, Tagal, kalmy^ Bisaya, kahul^ Melanesian, kau^ gau^ hau^ au^ kai, ga% haU 
fl-i, Polynesian, rakem^ akau^ laau^ aa%, tree. || Khmer, wood (in general), Mon, elmi^ wood 

woodwork, Stieng, bil, tree, wood, ? Nikobar, hihoi^ small coco plant. 


^Sunda, Batak, Dayak, gnpl^ Madagascar, fify^ cheek = Nikobf^;, 


Before Schmidt’s conclusions can be fully accepted it is necessary that the 
tribution and classificatory power of the alleged prefixed syllables in many Austrone^^' 
words should be more closely examined. It is to be hoped that the author will fppqV 
his promised study of the Nikobar and Munda languages by a fuller treatise j op the 
word-building of the Austronesian. SIDNEY H; KAY. 
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